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Fujitsu  technology  is  opening  eyes. 


Fujitsu  is  one  of  only  a  few  world-leading  telecommunications 


companies  who  are  revolutionizing  the  Internet  -  making  it  faster, 


less  expensive  and  easier  to  use.  In  America,  Fujitsu  Network 


Communications  has  long  been  one  of  the  leading  suppliers  of 


optical  transmission  solutions.  Soon  we  will  supply  revolutionary 


wavelength  division  multiplexing  systems  that  offer  unprecedented 


speeds  up  to  1.7  Terabits  per  second.  That's  fast  enough  to  send 


20  million  simultaneous  phone  and  Internet  calls  down  a  single 


hair-thin  optical  fiber.  Our  photonic  technology  provides  the  boundless 


multimedia  capacity  Internet  users  before  could  only  dream  of. 


And  it’s  merely  one  part  of  our  total  telecommunications  expertise. 


©  2000  Fujitsu.  All  rights  reserved. 
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cP  Look  around.  You’re  in  the  midst  of  a  global  maelstrom.  A  swirling  mass  of  converging 


technologies  and  new  business  opportunities  unleashed  by  the  Internet.  All  waiting  to  be  harnessed  by 


companies  like  Fujitsu  -  the  world’s  third  largest  IT  services  provider?  We’ve  focused  our  energy  and 


WHEN  YOU  CLOSE  YOUR  EYES, 
WHAT  DO  YOU  DREAM? 

WHEN  YOU  OPEN  YOUR  MIND  TO  THE 
FULL  POTENTIAL  OF  THE  INTERNET, 
WHAT  DO  YOU  SEE? 


resources  on  creating  technology  to 


solve  the  unique  problems  of  thousands 


of  individual  businesses.  Last  year 


alone  we  invested  $4  billion  of  our 


$50  billion  global  IT  and  telecommunications  revenues  on  R&D.  Imagine,  $4  billion.  That’s  more 


than  the  total  sales  of  many  Fortune  500  companies.  But  that’s  what  it  takes  to  create  next  generation 


mobile  technology,  ultra-high-speed  servers  and  leading-edge  photonic  networks.  Innovations  that 


keep  your  business  one  step  ahead  of  the  Internet.  And  light  years  ahead  of  the  competition. 


FUJITSU 


THE  POSSIBILITIES  ARE  INFINITE 


www.fujitsu.com 


•Source:  IDC,  December  1999.  Who  Will  be  Leading  the  Global  IT  Services  Industry  in  2000?:  A  Competitive  Analysis  by  Mauro  Peres,  Sophie  Janne  Mayo. 
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How  can  you  take  your  collective  acumen  to  genius  levels?  To  be  truly  competitive  in  the  Internet  economy,  you  need  an  intelligent 
network  that  gives  you  the  agility  to  disseminate  new  expertise  the  moment  it's  available.  An  intelligent  network  that  has  the  QoS  and 
multicasting  to  ae'iver  real  voice/video/data  solutions.  An  intelligent  network  with  unsurpassed  reliability.  How  can  your  network  become  so 


Cisco  Systems 


intelligent?  With  Cisco  and  Cisco  AVVID  technologies.  Whether  you're  building  your  enterprise  network  or 
extending  it  with  Cisco  Powered  Network  services,  we  have  the  technologies  and  resources  you  need  to  transform 
your  e-learning  capabilities.  Discover  all  that's  possible  on  the  Internet  at  www.cisco.com/go/lnternetBusiness 


Empowering  the 
Internet  Generation' 
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HEADS  OR  TAILS  OUT  OF 
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By  the  look  of  things,  the  patient  has  either  a 
crushed  sternum  or  a  shattered  spine.  It’s  hard  to  tell. 
“Your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine’/  says  the  doctor. 

The  IT.  guy  thinks  it’s  a  problem  with  the  backbone... 
of  the  information  system.  He  thinks  it’ll  take  another 
twenty  minutes  to  download  a  high-res  X-ray. 

The  system  is  already  choking  on  insurance  forms. 
Meanwhile,  the  patient  in  the  softball  uniform 
wonders  when  they  will  set  his  broken  finger. 


THAT’S  WHEN  IT  HITS  YOU.  YOU  ARE  SO  READY  FOR  =  =  =^r= 


i 


Data-rich  image  files  put  up  to  1,000  times  more  load  on  a  network  than  traditional  data.  An  IBM 
Storage  Area  Network,  Enterprise  Storage  Server™and  file-sharing  solution  allows  your  network  to 
freely  distribute  content  everywhere.  Learn  more  by  calling  1  800  426  7777  and  ask  for  Storage  Solutions. 


Storage  Solutions  from  IBM 


ibm.com/storage/solutions72 


(@b  usiness  infrastructure 


IBM,  Enterprise  Storage  Server,  the  e-business  logo  and  That’s  when  it  hits  you.  You  are  so  ready  for  IBM  are  registered  trademarks,  trademarks  or 
service  marks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  Figures  based  on  the  average  size  of  text  and  digital  files.  ©2000  IBM  Corporation. 
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Presenting  The  Industry  s 
Only  Complete  Desktop 
Management  Solution. 


Centralized  Security  Management 
Integrated  Encryption 


Web  Management™ 

Backup/Disaster  Recovery  Database  Management 

Monitoring  SERVER  MANAGEMENT 


Centralized  User  Administration 

SECURITY  MANAGEMENT 


Application  Management  Network  Management 


Multi-Processor  Support  Stealth  Viewing 
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Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


Yes,  all  of  these  features  and  functions  can  be  found  in  one 
solution:  And  you  can  find  out  more  by  making  one  phone 
call.  Call  today  and  find  out  how  the  industry  standard  for 
network  and  systems  management  can  help  you  get  all  of 
your  desktops  under  control. 


For  more  Information,  call  1-888-864-2368. 
or  visit  www.cai.com/ads/deskiopmgmi 


Unicenter  TNG 


©1999  Computer  Associates  International.  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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’s  up. 
it’s  up...  it’s  up 
It’s  down. 


It’s  enough  to  make 
the  new  economy 
long  for  the  old  days. 


The  dependence  of  companies  on  web  applications  has  grown 
beyond  anything  imagined  only  a  few  years  ago.  Which  has 
led  to  the  need  for  Tonic. 

Suddenly  the  leading  edge  of  e-business  is  a  much 
more  comfortable  place  to  be. 

The  Tonic  web  applications  management  enterprise 
solution  heralds  a  new  era  in  e-business  ROI. 

The  ability  to  identify  a  potential  web  application 
problem  before  your  customers  do.  Then  to  move  a 
step  beyond  real-time  monitoring  to  trace  the  root- 
cause  and  take  automated  corrective  action  — 
guarantees  a  satisfying  user  experience.  And  makes 
W  the  e-world  far  less  daunting.  Even  predictable. 

Up  and  running  in  hours,  not  days.  Easy  to  use  with 
immediate  results. 


That's  Tonic.  And  that's  better,  www.tonic.com 


TONIC 


Guaranteeing  Your  Net  Works. 
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Nokia  broadband  technology  changes  the  world 


Rewrite  tke  rukt$ 


Deliver  broadband  @  the  speed  of 
demand  with  Nokia  broadband 
technology. 

Nokia  makes  the  hardware  that  lets  you 
deliver  broadband  to  your  customers 
faster  than  ever.  With  Nokia's  field- 
proven,  next  generation  DSL  and 
innovative  wireless  broadband  systems 
you  get  the  scalability  and  flexibility 
needed  to  deploy  broadband  on  demand. 
Then  you  can  add  wireless  LAN  capabili¬ 
ty  with  one  of  our  Nokia  Home  Gateway 
products,  and  really  deliver  customer 
satisfaction.  With  over  200  million 
loyal  Nokia  customers,  we've  learned 
something  about  how  to  deliver.  And 
isn't  delivery  what  broadband's  all 
about  these  days? 

Visit  us  at  www.nokia.com  and  start 
rewriting  the  rules  your  way. 
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How  to  Avoid  Global  Website  Disasters 

RESEARCH  CENTER  Companies  that  want  to  be  play¬ 
ers  in  the  booming  global  e-commerce  market  had  bet¬ 
ter  ramp  up  fast  on  the  technical,  legal  and  cultural 
issues  that  must  be  met  to  make  global  e-commerce 
work.  Read  Web  Writer  Emelie  Rutherford’s  report  in 
the  Globalization  Research  Center. 
www.  do.  com/forums/ global! edit/ 

111 400  disaster.html 


Harvi  Singh  on  E-Learning 

ASK  THE  EXPERT  Have  a  question  about  e-learning? 
Until  Jan.  15,  Harvi  Singh,  chief  learning  technologist 
for  Raleigh,  N.C. -based  Mindlever,  will  answer  your 
questions  about  maximizing  knowledge  transfer  in 
your  organization. 
www.  do.  com/CIO/ 'expert 


And  Don’t  Miss... 

CIO  Connection 

Tap  into  CIO. corn’s  discussion  forms,  and  get  feed¬ 
back  from  some  of  the  best-informed  sources  around — 
CIO  readers. 
discuss.do.com 


CIO  Wanted 

Consult  our  job  board  before  you  pound  the  pavement. 
jobs.cio.com 

Quick  Poll 

Each  week  we  take  the  pulse  of  IT  executives  on  secu¬ 
rity,  e-business,  staffing  and  more.... 
www.  do.  com/p  oil! 
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THE  ROI  OF  I.T. 

You’re  so  busy  keeping  the  sys¬ 
tems  up  and  running,  your  staff 
on  its  toes,  and  hackers  at  the 
gate  that  you  barely  have  time 
to  breathe  let  alone  measure  IT 
value.  Yet,  to  effectively  lever¬ 
age  IT  in  your  organization  you 
need  to  do  just  that.  Our  spe¬ 
cial  report,  online  now,  pro¬ 
vides  you  with  the  methodolo¬ 
gies,  expertise  and  resources 
to  get  you  started. 
www.do.com/forums/ 
executive/edit/value.html 


“  With  so  many  other  options 
available,  IT  professionals 
need  not  ‘ride  out’  a  negative 
environment. 55 

-David  Hume,  vice  president  of 
permanent  placement  for  St.  Louis- 
based  Bradford  &  Galt,  answering 
a  reader's  question  on  Ask  the  Expert. 

www.cio.com/CIO/expert 
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We’ve  thrown  standard 
eBusiness  a  curve. 


START  eBUSINESS 
IMPLEMENTATION 


ACTIVATE 

ADAPTIVE 

eBUSINESS 

SOLUTION 


Only  Asera’s  adaptive  eBusiness  solutions  help  you  avoid  the  typical 
constraints,  wrong-turns  and  dead-ends  of  the  same  old  software  solution. 

The  Asera™  eService™:  adaptive  eBusiness  solutions  delivered  as  a  managed  service.  Powered 
by  a  breakthrough  platform,  the  Asera  eService  integrates  best-in-class  software  applications 
with  your  existing  systems  to  deliver  an  eBusiness  solution  that  works  the  way  your  business 
works  and  changes  when  you  need  to  change. 


Aser/V 


The  powerful  combination  of  Asera's  platform  and  service  delivery  allows  you  to  activate  only 
the  eBusiness  functionality  you  need,  pay  only  for  what  you  use,  and  remain  insulated  from 
the  cost  and  complexity  of  technology  change.  Only  Asera  enables  you  to  rapidly  activate  an 
eBusiness  solution  that  adapts  to  the  unique  needs  of  your  business  and  evolves  as  your 
business  needs  grow. 

Sure,  we've  thrown  the  industry  a  curve. 

But  with  the  Asera  eService  you've  got  the  confidence  and  power  to  hit  the  home  run. 

www.asera.com  |  1  877  992-7372 


Integrate,  adapt  and  evolve  your  eBusiness. 

©  2000  Asera.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Asera,  the  Asera  logo,  Asera  eService,  and  "Integrate,  adapt  and  evolve"  are  trademarks  of  Asera,  Inc. 
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3  OUT  OF  4  ONLINE  PET  SUPPLY  PURCHASES  ARE  FROM  WEBSITES 


BACKED  UP  BY  DLTtape.  (THAT’S  A  LOT  OF  SQUEAKY  TOYS.) 


WITH  SUPER  DLTtape,  THEY’LL  BE  ABLE  TO  BACK  UP  TWICE  AS  FAST. 


The  IT  man's  best  friend  just  got  better,  Introducing  Super  DLTtape,™  the  heir  to  the 
de  facto  standard  in  tape  backup  technology.  Our  unique  optica!  and  magnetic 

A-  . 

technologies  let  us  pump  up  performance  and  capacity  up  to  220  GB  and  oven*®  MB 
per  second.  But  this  isn't  just  a  breed  with  more  teeth  and  a  bigger  bite. The  real 
tale  here  is  about  reliability.  Super  DLTtape  represents  the  culmination  of  15  years  of 
archiving  engineering  experience.  Plus,  the  backward  compatibility  that  won't 
leave  your  DLTtape™  investments  behind.  With  a  pedigree  like  that,  it's  no  wonder 
this  is  the  backup  solution  trusted  and  relied  on  by  more  IT  managers.  To  learn 
more  about  the  next  generation  of  the  most  successful  tape  drive  platform  ever 
built,  fetch  www.dlttape.com/super  with  your  browser,  or  call  1-800-624-5545. 


©2000  Quantum  Corporation:  All  rights  reserved.  DLTtape,  the  DLTtape  logo.  Super  DLTtape  and  the  Super  DLTtape  logo  are  trademarks  of  Quantum  Corporation. 
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From  the  Editor 

lundberg@cio.com 


The  Myth  of 
Alignment 


A  few  weeks  ago,  I  had  dinner  with  a  former  CIO  who’s  now 
a  general  manager  for  a  major  corporation.  I  asked  how  things 
were  going.  Exciting,  he  said.  Challenging.  Lots  of  things  to 
understand  quickly  in  order  to  set  the  right  direction  for  the 
new  line  of  business  he’s  heading  up.  I  asked  what  the  biggest 
surprise  was  for  him  now  that  he  is  on  the  business  side.  “The 
CEO  actually  likes  to  talk  to  me,”  he  said. 

I  must  have  looked  amused,  because  he  went  on  to  explain. 
“When  I  was  a  CIO,  the  CEO  valued  my  opinion  and  exper¬ 
tise,  but  it  was  like  our  encounters  were  painful  for  him — he 
wanted  to  escape  as  quickly  as  possible.  Now  the  CEO  actu¬ 
ally  seeks  me  out  and  wants  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say.” 

I  was  surprised.  His  CIO  jobs  had  been  at  progressive,  tech¬ 
nology-driven  companies.  He’s  a  smart  guy  who  understands 
business  issues.  Nothing  had  changed  about  him  in  the  few 
months  from  one  job  to  the  other.  Clearly,  the  problem  had 
been  with  the  team  colors  he  sported. 

While  there  are  things  CIOs  can  do  to  help  bridge  the  IT- 
business  gap  (most  of  which  you’ll  find  described  in  this  spe¬ 
cial  issue),  in  some  ways  the  gap  is  too  deeply  entrenched  in 


the  geography  of  our  organizations  to  ever  be  completely  over¬ 
come.  According  to  at  least  some  observers,  the  only  real  answer 
is  for  the  business  side  to  just  go  ahead  and  claim  the  whole 
territory.  “We’ve  had  no  breakthroughs  organizationally  or  soci¬ 
ologically,”  says  former  Dell  CIO  Jerry  Gregoire  in  “Come 
Together”  (beginning  on  Page  79).  “[But]  we  are  getting  very 
close  to  a  point  where  users  can  develop  their  own  systems 
within  the  context  of  an  infrastructure.  Alignment  won’t  be 
solved,  but  it  also  won’t  be  an  issue.” 

Others  believe  that  the  two  sides  must  merge.  Jack  Brennan, 
chairman  and  CEO  of  the  Vanguard  Group,  says  that  “under¬ 
standing  that  there  is  no  difference  between  IT  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  critical  part  of  success,  and  an  environment  where 
your  IT  and  business  professionals  are  in  synch  is  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  create  competitive  advantage....  That’s  got  to  hap¬ 
pen,  and  I  think,  frankly,  it’s  already  happening  in  the  best  com¬ 
panies  we  invest  in.” 

What  do  you  think?  Is  business-IT  alignment  imminent  or 
an  impossible  dream?  Let  me  know  at  lundberg@cio.com. 


Abbie  Lundberg 
Editor  in  Chief 
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SAY  HELLO  TO  THE  SUN  STOREDGE'"  T3  ARRAY.  A  STORAGE  SOLUTION  DESIGNED  TO  KEEP  INFORMATION  WHERE  IT  BELONGS.  ON  THE  NETWORK,  IN  YOUR  FACE.  THE  SUN  T3  ARRAY  IS 

an  AFFORDABLE  DYNAMO  that  comes  pre-configured  and  ready  to  rock,  it  can  effortlessly  SCALE  3  different  ways,  delivering  mind-boggling  levels  of 

PERFORMANCE,  CAPACITY  AND  AVAILABILITY  TO  MATCH  YOUR  SWIFT  GROWTH  CURVE.  WITH  THE  STOREDGE  T3  ENTERPRISE  ARRAY,  START  YOUR  NETWORK  SMALL  OR  LARGE  WITH  1/2  OF 
A  TERABYTE,  5  TB  OR  EVEN  10  TB,  AND  THEN  GROW  IN  THE  INCREMENTS  YOU  NEED  UP  TO  170  TB.  NETWORK  MANAGEMENT  STAYS  SIMPLE  WITH  EVERY  TERABYTE  YOU  GROW. 
YOU  GET  FULL  REDUNDANCY  RIGHT  OUT  OF  THE  BOX,  KEEPING  DATA  SECURE  AND  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE.  INFORMATION  GETS  DELIVERED  ANYWHERE, 

TO  ANYONE,  AT  ANY  TIME.  TO  BECOME  A  FORCE  TO  BE  RECKONED  WITH,  VISIT  WWW.SUN.COM/STORAGE. 


f._  THE  NETWORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER.'"  WWW.SUN.COM/STORAGE  ©2000  SUN  MICROSYSTEMS.  INC.  ALL  RIGHTS  RESERVED.  SUN,  SUN  MICROSYSTEMS,  THE  SUN  LOGO.  THE  JAVA  COFFEE  CUP  LOGO, 
to*  SUN  STOREDGE.  THE  NETWORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER,  AND  WE  RE  THE  DOT  IN  COM  ARE  TRADEMARKS  OR  REGISTERED  TRADEMARKS  OF  SUN  MICROSYSTEMS,  INC.  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ANO  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 
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The  writing's  on  the  wall.  Collaboration  is  the  key  to  profitability  in  the  New  Economy.  Enterprises  must  share 
information  and  processes  with  the  outside  world.  It's  time  to  harness  the  power  of  your  partners,  vendors,  customers 
and  employees  to  boost  efficiencies,  build  value  and  achieve  competitive  advantage.  But  to  truly  collaborate,  you  need 
freedom  of  choice.  That’s  what  we  offer  at  J.D.  Edwards.  We  provide  the  only  enterprise-wide  foundation  that  gives  you 
the  freedom  to  choose  the  best  solutions.  So  you  can  run  with  any  idea.  Connect  with  any  business  partner.  Plug  in  any 
application.  And  transform  enterprise  software  from  a  constraining  liability  into  a  liberating  asset.  Isn't  freedom  amazing? 
To  collaborate  and  thrive,  visit  www.jdedwards.com/freedom, 
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“A  wow  factor  that 

1 

leaps  off  the  j 
charts— Get  one  of 
these  babies  and 
start  living  the 
good  life.” 

I  |  I 

\  —  Maximum  PC 


"Some  people  were  born  to 
multitask.  It  was  these  folks 
Samsung  had  in  mind  when  it 
designed  the  SgncMaster™  MP 
flat-panel  monitor.” 
—Fortune 

“Can’t  decide  whether  to  watch 
TV  or  surf  the  Web?  With 
Samsung's  new  flat-panel 
SgncMaster  MP. 
gou  can  do  both.” 

—Time 

“The  SgncMaster  MP  from 
Samsung  Electronics  is  a  better 
approach  to  convergence.” 

—Business  Week 


3-in-l  TFT  monitor  with  TV 
tuner  &  video  inputs 

Resizable  PIP 

Remote  control 


^TAY  TUNED  WITH  THE 

SyncMaster  MP  Series 


SAMSUNG  DIGITaZ 


www.tliecoolmp.com 


<2  2000  Sanfeung  Electronics  America.  Inc.-  SyncMaster  is  a  trademark  of  Samsung  Electronics  America  Inc. 
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forge  a  better  way  to  deliver 
web  content  across  the  globe 
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Edited  by  Sandy  Kendall 


UPDATE 

Cat’s 

Meow 

IN  THE  SEPT.  1,  2000, 

issue  of  CIO  we  reported  on 
an  indispensable  new  tech¬ 
nology  from  BitBoost 
Systems  ( www.bitboost . 
com)  in  Tucson,  Ariz. 
PawSense,  software  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  computer  from 
the  effects  of  a  cat  walking 
on  the  keyboard.  On  Oct.  5, 
Chris  Niswander,  who  devel¬ 
oped  that  software,  was 
awarded  the  Ig  Nobel  Prize 
in  computer  science.  Can 
we  spot  a  winner  or  what? 

The  Annals  of  Improb¬ 
able  Research  (www. 
improb.com )  awards  the  Ig 
Nobel  Prizes  each  year  in 
10  categories  to  honor  indi¬ 
viduals  whose  “achieve¬ 
ments  cannot  or  should  not 
be  reproduced.”  The  Igs  are 
intended  to  celebrate  the 
unusual,  honor  the  imagi¬ 
native  and  spur  people's 
interest  in  science,  medi¬ 
cine  and  technology. 


ASSESS  RISK 

Y2K+I 

By  Matt  Villano 


AS  THE  CLOCK  struck  midnight 
on  Jan.  1,  2000,  millions  of  freezing 
revelers  in  New  York  City’s  Times 
Square  crossed  their  fingers  and 
hoped  that  the  Y2K  showdown 
wouldn’t  result  in  a  technological 
and  societal  meltdown.  Lucky  for  all 
of  us,  it  didn’t.  Save  for  a  few  minor 
service  glitches,  the  Big  Apple  sur¬ 
vived  New  Year’s  Eve  2000  virtually 
unscathed.  Now,  however,  just  days 
away  from  New  Year’s  Eve  2001, 
some  say  the  real  trouble  is  upon  us. 

Because  no  numerical  set  can  start 
with  0,  doomsayers  believe  that  this 
Jan.  1 — not  last  Jan.  1 — is  the  offi¬ 
cial  start  of  the  new  millennium. 
Remember  all  those  problems  we 
feared  with  the  arrival  of  Y2K? 

These  folks  say  they’ll  be  back,  big- 
time,  come  January.  And  remember 
all  those  wacky  preparations  people 
made  for  New  Year’s  Eve  2000?  Not 
surprisingly,  these  people  say  we 
should  make  them  again. 

The  Armageddon  crowd  has  drummed  up 
quite  a  bit  of  support  and,  if  nothing  else,  has 
raised  awareness  to  the  notion  that  something 
could  go  wrong.  Nobody  is  certain  what — if 
anything — will  happen  when  the  clock  strikes 


midnight  that  fateful  eve,  but  a  surprising  num¬ 
ber  of  executives  say  they  just  don’t  care.  Jeff 
Morris,  CEO  of  the  Internet  event  guide 
Yack.com,  says  he  hadn’t  even  considered  that 
the  year  after  Y2K  could  present  some  IT  chal¬ 
lenges  until  a  Continued  on  Page  28 


“THIS  presidential  election  is  the  millennium  bug  they  all 

WARNED  US  ABOUT.  -A  National  Public  Radio  listener,  November  2000 
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Chances  are,  we  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Fact 
is,  98  out  of  the  FORTUNE  100  count  on  business 
intelligence  solutions  from  SAS  to  explore  infor¬ 
mation,  better  understand  customer  and  supplier 
relationships,  predict  behavior,  and  unlock  hidden 
opportunities.  Today,  SAS  is  leading  the  industry 
in  bringing  this  same  level  of  intelligence  to  the 
world  of  e-business.  Withe-Intelligence  from 
SAS,  you  can  capture,  analyze  and  react  to  data 
gathered  at  any  point  of  contact.  And  then  just  as 
quickly  disseminate  new  findings  to  anywhere 
they’re  needed  across  your  extended  enterprise. 
To  get  the  answers  you’re  searching  for,  call  us 
today  at  1-800-727-0025  or  stop  by  www.sas.com. 

T he  Power  to  Know, „ 


Dl 


e-  Intelligence 


YaK+l 

Continued  from  Page  26 

reporter  asked.  Allan  Dobrin,  New  York  City’s  CIO, 
says  he’s  not  stressed. 

“We  really  haven’t  worried  much  about  it  at  all,” 
Dobrin  says.  “Even  if  there  are  problems,  I  doubt  they’ll 
compare  to  the  ones  we  prepared  for  last  year.  The 
worst-case  scenario  for  2001  is  still  a  walk  in  the  park.” 

Still,  some  companies  are  hunkering  down  for  the 
worst.  Already,  at  EarthCam,  a  company  that  runs  10 
live  Web  cameras  in  and  around  Times  Square  on  New 
Year’s  Eve,  CEO  Brian  Cury  is  mirroring  all  of  his  com¬ 
pany’s  technology  (“just  in  case”)  and  hiring  extra 
technical  support  staff.  At  financial  services  compa¬ 
nies  and  larger,  commerce-oriented  dotcoms,  execu¬ 
tives  are  purchasing  extra  servers,  power  generators 
and,  in  some  cases,  dry  goods  and  bottled  water.  Bring 
on  the  new  millennium! 

1 1  jawwi 

DECISION  SUPPORT 

Gifts  for  CIOs 

DO  FRIENDS  AND  FAMILY  find  it 
hard  to  buy  gifts  for  you?  Help  them 
with  a  wish  list  of  practical  ideas. 

1.  Transport.  Race  from  one  crisis  to 
another  with  a  sporty  scooter  with  carry 
strap  and  collapsible  steering  column. 

( www.razorscooters.com ) 

2.  Language  skill.  When  recruiting 
employees  in  faraway  places,  it  helps  to  know 
how  to  say,  "Yes,  you  can  telecommute  on 
Fridays."  ( www.berlitz.com ) 

3.  Style.  Coats  and  ties  went  out  with  Cobol. 

( www.landsend.com ) 

4.  Fun.  Let’s  roast  some  chestnuts  over  an  open 
fire— fueled  by  the  company’s  old  Y2K  books, 
plans  and  status  reports.  ( www.chimineausa.com ) 

5.  20-20  hindsight.  Nothing  like  a  rear-view 
monitor  mirror.  ( www.madetoorder.com ) 

6.  Stress  relief.  The  QuickDraw  Zappin’  Wee-Bot 
has  expressive  LED  eyes,  a  curious  walk  and  a 
huge  electronic  vocabulary  of  beeps  and  burps, 
grumbles  and  chirps.  ( www.sharperimage.com ) 

7.  Staffing  help.  Outsource  IT’s  pain-in-the- 
posterior  applications  like  ERP  to  pros  who  han¬ 
dle  these  resource  hogs  for  a  living,  (www. 
transchannel.com ) 

SOURCE  TRANSCHANNEL.  INC. 
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INTERACTIVE  TECHNOLOGY 

Idiot  Box  Gets 

Smarter  By  Lauren  Capotosto 

SELECTING  TELEVISION  SHOWS  can  be  a  lot  like  voting  in  a  pres¬ 
idential  election — sometimes  you  just  settle  for  the  lesser  of  the  evils.  So 
if  you’re  caught  red-handed  watching  George  Foreman  infomercials,  at 
least  you  can  save  face  by  claiming  default  viewing. 

But  as  more  households  subscribe  to  interactive  television  (ITV)  serv¬ 
ices,  they’ll  have  to  find  other  excuses  for  engaging  in  mindless  TV  watch¬ 
ing.  Forrester  Research,  based  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  predicts  that,  by 
year’s  end,  750,000  people  will  use  personal  video  recorders  to  record  and 
watch  television  on  their  own  schedules  and  another  4.9  million  house¬ 
holds  will  interact  with  broadcasts.  “Television  will  become  personal. 
The  viewer  takes  control  in  choosing  when  and  which  programs  to 
watch,”  says  David  Mercer,  a  senior  analyst  at  Wellesley,  Mass. -based 
Strategy  Analytics.  “The  limit  is  the  imagination,  not  the  technology.” 

Personal  scheduling  will  be  ITV’s  killer  app,  according  to  analysts. 
“There  is  an  obvious  demand  for  video  on  demand  given  the  $8  billion 
to  $10  billion  video  rental  market,”  says  Jim  Penhune,  an  analyst  with 
The  Yankee  Group  in  Boston.  Other  interactive  applications — like  vot¬ 
ing  in  a  live  Judge  Judy  pool,  playing  Jeopardy  along  with  contestants 
and  selecting  camera  angles  to  view  the  Super  Bowl — will  also  hit  it  big 
with  TV  enthusiasts  in  the  next  few  years. 

To  make  money  in  the  so-called  t-economy,  Forrester  predicts  networks 
will  launch  “programmercials” — programs  with  commerce-embedded 
information.  Viewers  can  purchase  a  Regis  Philbin  tie  while  watching 
Who  Wants  to  be  a  Millionaire,  for  example.  These  programmercials 
will  constitute  part  of  the  $23  billion  in  television  commerce  that  Forrester 
expects  will  be  generated  in  the  next  five  years. 

While  analysts  have  high  expectations,  they  note  that  some  PC  appli¬ 
cations,  like  Web  browsing  and  developing  spreadsheets,  just  aren’t  made 
for  TV. 
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Complex  navigation  is  a  guide  on  how  to  get  lost. 

www.inxight.com 
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Shelf 


Future  Assets 

The  Weightless  Society 
By  Charles  Leadbeater 

Texere,  2000,  $27.95 


Edited  by  Carol  Zarrow 


pany.  But  it’s  useful  as  a  scouting  report  on 
the  economic  and  social  landscape  ahead. 

-Elana  Varon 


Leadbeater’s  term  “weightless  society” 
refers  to  his  thesis  that  in  the  future, 
society’s  most  valuable  assets  will  be 
knowledge  and  ideas.  Indeed,  his  view 
that  corporations  and  public  institutions 
must  be  restructured  to  nurture  individu¬ 
als  as  creators  of  such  intangible  assets  is 
becoming  the  mantra  of  forward-thinking 
executives  and  centrist  politicians. 

Readers  won’t  find  much  new  in 
Leadbeater’s  descriptions  of  smart  compa¬ 
nies,  which  comprise  more  than  half  of 
the  book.  More  provocative  are  the 
questions  he  raises  in  the  final  chapters 
about  the  role  government  should  play 
as  both  promoter  and  regulator  of 
knowledge-based  businesses. 

Leadbeater,  a  former  journalist  who 
now  advises  British  Prime  Minister  Tony 
Blair,  posits  a  new 
politics  to  go  along 
with  the  new  econ¬ 
omy.  “Knowledge 
radicals,”  he  says,  will 
be  those  who  welcome 
innovation  and  diver¬ 
sity,  and  “knowledge 
conservatives”  will  try 
to  rein  in  social  and 
economic  change. 
But  in  a  book  that 
aims  to  define  how  a 
postindustrial  society 
should  work,  this  topic 
should  get  more  than  a  para¬ 
graph  in  the  final  pages. 

The  Weightless  Society  won’t  give  you 
advice  about  how  to  change  your  com¬ 


And 


Managing  Crises  Before  They  Happen: 
What  Every  Executive  and  Manager 
Needs  to  Know  About  Crisis  Management 
By  Ian  I.  Mitroff 

Amacom,  2000,  $24.95 

What  if  football 
players  could 
be  magically 
gifted  on 

Sunday  afternoons 
with  the  clarity  of  thought 
that  fans  exhibit  in  Monday¬ 
morning  quarterbacking  sessions?  If 
only....  There  are  more  serious  “if  onlys” 
too:  Could  something  have  prevented 
cyanide-laced  Tylenol  capsules  being 
slipped  onto  drugstore  shelves  in  1982? 
Mitroff’s  arguments  for  crisis  management 
are  compelling,  and  his  recommendations 
are  sensible,  but — here’s  a  bit  of  Monday¬ 
morning  quarterbacking — this  book 
would  have  been  better  with  a  firmer 
editorial  hand.  -Carol  Zarrow 
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What  They’re  Reading 

Ted  DellaVecchia,  senior  vice  president  and  CIO,  Starbucks  Coffee  Co.,  Seattle 

Andrew  S.  Grove,  Only  the  Paranoid  Survive  (Bantam  Doubleday  Dell,  1996) 

“Illustrates  that  by  consciously  channeling  the  momentum  typically  generated  by  cri¬ 
sis,  one  can  translate  creative  anxiety  into  competitive  advantage.” 

Eric  Davis,  vice  president  for  IT  Service  Delivery,  Capital  One  Financial  Corp.,  Falls 
Church,  Va.  Stewart  Brand,  The  Clock  of  the  Long  Now  (Basic  Books,  2000,  paper¬ 
back)  “An  engaging  discussion  on  our  ever-shortening  view  of  relevant  time  horizons. 

I  particularly  liked  the  chapter  on  the  digital  dark  age." 
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SURVIVE  THE  INFORMATION  STORM 
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MINDBRANCH 


Battered  by  the  winds  of  industry  change?  Take  hold  of  MindBranch,  your  lifeline  to  targeted 
market  intelligence. 

Come  to  MindBranch  for: 

•  A  single  source  for  research  from  250  well-known  and  specialty  publishers. 

•  A  broad  spectrum  of  the  latest  forecasts,  reports  and  data — much  available  digitally. 

•  Time-saving  search  and  indexing  technology  on  the  MindBranch  Web  site. 

•  Industry-focused  account  consultants  to  help  you  find  the  answers  for  better,  faster  decisions. 

CALL  1-800-774-4410  OR  VISIT  WWW.MINDBRANCH.COM.  THE  NEW  FACE  OF  MARKET  INTELLIGENCE. 


FUNNY  THING  ABOUT  E-BUSINESS. 

IT  SEEMS  TO  GENERATE  ABOUT  2%  OF  YOUR 

REVENUES,  BUT  EAT  UP  40%  OF  YOUR  I.T.  BUDGET. 


As  if  that  weren't  enough,  it  also  seems 
to  suck  up  90%  of  your  time. 

They  say  this  is  a  new  age  of  business, 
with  new  models  and  rules.  Maybe  so,  but 
it's  hard  denying  that  a  lot  of  the  rules  don't 
seem  to  make  sense. 

For  corporations  today,  maintaining  a 
presence  on  the  Internet  isn't  a  luxury 


but  a  necessity. 

It's  seen  not  just  as  your  firm's  brand  in 
the  digital  world,  but  an  extension  of  your 
existing  customer  relationships. 

Yet,  day  in  and  day  out,  it  seems  like  no 
one  appreciates  all  the  work  that  goes  into 
your  site. 

At  least,  until  it  crashes.  And  with  each 


setback  comes  the  cry  for  you  to  add  more 
equipment  and  more  staff  -  pushing  the 
equation  described  above  further  and  fur¬ 
ther  out  of  whack. 

Enter  AppGenesys.  As  an  Internet  infra¬ 
structure  solutions  provider,  we  take  a  some¬ 
what  unorthodox  approach  to  the  business: 

A  logical  one. 

OPEN  AND  SCALEABLE 
(OR:  "HOW  TO  HANDLE  VERSION  2.0+") 

Let's  say  your  e-business  suddenly  picks 
up.  You  need  to  scale  your  web  presence 
ASAP.  Contact  your  developer  and  he'll  say,  , 
"Okay,  but  we'll  have  to  do  a  redesign  of  your 
system.  See  you  in  a  month." 

A  month? 

That's  the  problem  with  scaling  propri¬ 
etary  systems.  It's  anything  but  easy  - 
because  they're  weren't  designed  to  scale  in 
the  first  place. 

The  platforms  we  bring  to  the  table, 
however,  aren't  only  best  of  breed, 
they're  open.  Which  means  from  the  word 
"go"  they'll  work  seamlessly  and  effectively 
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with  any  systems  you 
already  have. 

Moreover,  there's  no 
danger  of  the  work  we  do  for 
you  not  growing  with  your 
business.  As  your  business 
expands  or  retracts,  you  can 
simply  add  on  -  or  take  away  -  technologies 
as  needed. 

AUTOMATED  STANDARDS  ARE  BETTER  (NOT 
TO  MENTION  FASTER  AND  MORE  RELIABLE) 

As  industries  mature,  they  automate. 
It's  been  the  case  for  the  automotive  indus¬ 
try,  the  telephone  industry,  and  now,  the 
Internet  industry. 

For  example,  when  you  establish  a  part¬ 
nership  with  AppGenesys,  there's  no  need  to 
build  anything  from  scratch. 

You  simply  pick  from  our  standardized 
infrastructure  stacks  the  pre-optimized  tech¬ 
nologies  you  need. 

The  result?  As  is  the  case  with  cars  and 
phone  systems,  it's  this:  a  product  that's 
more  functional,  more  affordable,  and  infi¬ 


nitely  more  dependable. 

TESTING  AND  MONITORING 
(WHAT  GOOD 
IS  THE  BEST  SYSTEM  IF 
IT  DOESN'T  WORK?) 

It's  true  of  almost  every  cor¬ 
poration  in  America.  If  you  want  to 
find  the  sharpest  minds  in  the 
building,  go  to  the  I.T.  department. 

Even  with  all  their  smarts  they  can't  fig¬ 
ure  out  how  to  test  without  proper 
resources.  The  best  option  they  have  is: 

"Okay,  gang.  Tell  everybody  to  hit  our 
site  at  the  stroke  of  midnight,  and  we'll  see 
what  it  can  handle." 

As  we  see  it,  not  the  most  optimal 
approach  -  particularly  if  it  reveals  glitches. 
Then  you're  forced  to  further  compromise 
your  site  while  you  make  all  the  necessary 
corrections. 


AppGenesys™ 


STAGE. 
TEST.  TUNE. 
DEPLOY. 
MONITOR. 
SCALE. 


Instead,  we  apply  a  full  range  of 
stress  tests  to  a  carefully  constructed  copy- 
exact  clone. 

In  other  words,  we  pinpoint  potential 
performance  problems  and  fix  them  in  a 
staging  environment. 

So  we  don't  deprive  your  actual  site  of  a 
millisecond  of  uptime. 

And  once  we've  tested  the  site,  we'll 
know  which  key  applications  to  monitor  so  we 
can  help  to  prevent  problems  down  the  road. 

All  told,  ours  is  a  unique  approach  to 
Internet  infrastructure  management.  But 
you  know  it  as  well  as  we  do:  in  the  e-busi- 
ness  business,  there  are  many  promises  but 
few  guarantees. 

That's  why  every  AppGenesys  solution 
is  AppGenesys  certified.  Certified  to  be 
open.  Certified  to  be  modular.  And  certified 
to  be  scaleable. 

But  most  importantly  of  all,  it's  certified 
to  be  reliable. 

For  more  information,  please  log  onto 
www.appgenesys.com. 


CERTIFIED  INTERNET  INFRASTRUCTURE 
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Buddy  Can  You  Spare  a 
a)  Dime  b)  Dollar  c)  Other 


By  Sandy  Kendall 


TIS  THE  SEASON  for  giving, 
they  say.  How  does  your  spirit  of 
generosity  stack  up  against  others’? 
A  website  called  NeedCom  (www. 
pbs.org/weblab/needcom )  can  help 
you  discover  the  answer  and  explore 
not-so-easy  questions  about  our  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  begging,  homelessness,  charity  and  the  human 
condition.  The  site,  playfully  subtitled  “Market  Research  for 
Panhandlers,”  offers  room  for  discussion,  quick  polls  and 
thought-provoking  experiential  pages.  For  example,  in  the 
“Panhandler  Effectiveness  Survey,”  images  and  video  from  six 
real  panhandlers  solicit  your 
spare  change.  Each  has  a  differ¬ 
ent  presentation  to  which  you 
can  respond  by  giving  up  to  $1 
(virtually).  Then  you  can  find 
out  how  what  you  gave  com¬ 
pares  with  the  average  amount 
other  site  visitors  gave. 

The  quick  polls  contain  ques¬ 
tions  such  as:  Which  statement  do 
you  agree  with  more? 

■  Panhandling  is  like  being  on 
welfare. 

■  Panhandlers  are  like  entre- 


tion  film  series  P.O.V.,  founded  Web  Lab  in  1997.  Through  its 
Web  Development  Fund,  it  provides  funding  and  support  serv¬ 
ices  for  independent  producers  who  propose  innovative  uses  of 
Web  technology  for  pursuits  beyond  buying  and  selling  or  look¬ 
ing  for  information. 

It  works  in  the  NeedCom  project,  whose  arresting  presenta¬ 
tion  captures  what  the  artist  calls  the  relationship  between  pan¬ 
handlers  and  the  people  they  ask.  She  says,  “That  relationship  and 
the  perceptions  of  poverty  it’s  based  on  are  what  [NeedCom] 
seeks  to  uncover.  And  [it  asks  us]  how  do  we  relate  to  other 
human  beings  in  need  in  a  culture  where  consumption  is  the  high¬ 
est  priority?” 


preneurs. 

And  it  keeps  a  running  tally  of 
responses. 

The  site  doesn’t  give  answers 
or  prescribe  any  particular  stance; 
it’s  a  cross  between  performance 
art  and  social  research  with  a 
humanizing  effect  for  the  askers 
and  the  asked  alike.  This  virtual 
installation  is  the  brainchild  of 
multimedia  artist  Cathy  Davies 
and  is  one  of  several  provocative 
endeavors  undertaken  by  Web  Lab 
(www.weblab.org),  a  New  York 
City-based  nonprofit  that  encour¬ 
ages  and  supports  innovation  on 
the  Web.  Marc  Weiss,  who  cre¬ 
ated  the  public  television  nonfic- 


Have  We  Met? 


RELATIONSHIP 

IANAGEMENT 


CRM  APPLICATIONS  ENABLE  compani  es  to  satisfy  a  cus¬ 
tomer's  unspoken  needs  and  forge  personal  relationships.  But 
when  companies  fail  to  integrate  their  offline  and  online  data  in 
real-time,  it’s  nothing  but  customer  service  mismanagement. 
That’s  the  conclusion  Cupertino,  Calif.-based  Chordiant  Software 
reached  after  tracking  how  10  of  the  top  100  financial  services 
companies  responded  to  credit  card  applications  placed  online 
and  through  call  centers. 

For  each  bank,  a  credit  card  application  was  placed  over  the 
Internet  and  then  using  the  same  information  via  phone  three 
hours  later.  Of  the  10  banks,  not  one  had  a  clue  that  a  Web 
application  was  already  in  and  that  the  applicant  filed  both  applications  with  no 
problem.  Most  companies  didn’t  pick  up  on  the  duplicate  files  even  weeks  after  the 
applications  were  submitted.  Six  companies  actually  sent  two  separate  letters  to  the 
applicant.  And  four  of  those  companies  sent  different  responses,  making  the  replies 
look  like  random  Magic  8  Ball  pickings. 

Lack  of  integration  hurts  a  customer’s  chance  of  earning  a  credit  card  when  the 
company  runs  two  credit  checks  (some  companies  denied  the  applicant  for  "exces¬ 
sive  number  of  recent  inquiries").  It  especially  hurts  a  company’s  relationship  with 
customers,  says  Theodore  lacobuzio,  a  senior  analyst  with  Needham,  Mass.-based 
TowerGroup.  “The  real  issue  is  that  it  is  not  the  seamless  experience  customers 
expect,”  he  says.  “In  this  industry,  attrition  rates  are  very  high.  There  is  no  brand  loy¬ 
alty,  and  people  move  balances  like  crazy.  Companies  can’t  give  them  another  reason 
to  do  that.”  -Lauren  Capotosto 
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me-  =  -  ^  is  about  knowing  what  your  customers 

want  -  even  before  they  do.  By  tracking  your  customers’  behavior  and  history,  PeopleSoft’s  new 
generation  of  e-business  applications  gets  information  into  the  hands  of  the  people  in  your 
company  who  need  it,  when  they  need  it.  Now,  armed  with  Vantive’s  best  of  breed  CRM  technology, 
everyone  can  proactively  forge  and  develop  profitable  customer  relationships  like  never  before. 
Which  is  exactly  the  competitive  advantage  your  people  need  to  successfully  lead  your  business. 


PeopleSoft  CRM  powered  by 

vantive 


CUSTOMERS  •  EMPLOYEES  •  SUPPLIERS 


People  power  the  internet 


www.peoplesoft.com/crm  1.888.773.8277 
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On  the 
Move 


Compiled 
by  Tom  Field 


Time  for  the  Boston  IT  Party? 


CRAIG  BURLINGAME,  a  veteran  IT 
manager  with  experience  in  municipal 
government  and  public  safety,  has  been 
appointed  the  city  of  Boston’s  first-ever 
Cabinet-level  CIO.  Burlingame  reports 
directly  to  Boston  Mayor  Thomas  M. 
Menino  and  will  manage  and  coordinate 
the  city’s  varied  technology  initiatives. 

“I  see  myself  as  a  technology  evangel¬ 


ist,”  says  Burlingame,  who  started  his 
new  job  on  Nov.  13.  “Some  departments 
have  taken  advantage  of  IT  solutions;  oth¬ 
ers  don’t  necessarily  know  what  IT  can  do 
for  them.”  Burlingame’s  job  is  to  work 
with  all  these  departments  to  maximize 
their  information  resources  and  find  new 
ways  to  deliver  electronic  services  to  the 
people  of  Boston. 


Prior  to  Burlingame’s  appointment, 
Boston’s  MIS  department  was  overseen 
by  a  director  who  had  no  cross-agency 
authority.  Under  the  new  structure, 
Burlingame  will  oversee  IT  cable  and 
communications  citywide,  managing 
an  MIS  staff  of  85  people  and  coordi¬ 
nating  CIO  liaisons  in  each  of  the  city’s 
departments. 

Burlingame  comes  from  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Executive  Office  of  Public 
Safety,  where  he  served  since  1993  as  CIO 
in  charge  of  IT  operations  in  the  state 
police,  corrections  department  and  state 
prisons,  among  other  agencies.  Before 
working  for  the  state,  he  was  IT  director 
for  the  town  of  Barnstable,  Mass. 

Boston  has  a  good  IT  base  to  work 
with,  Burlingame  says.  The  city  depart¬ 
ments  already  have  a  common  network 
architecture  and  good  desktop  standards 
in  place,  and  the  city  is  experimenting  with 
electronic  kiosks  and  other  constituent 
services.  “The  challenge  of  this  job,” 
Burlingame  says,  “is  helping  the  city  [lead¬ 
ers]  craft  what  they  want  my  role  to  be.” 


Player’s  Guide 


«►  Barpoint.com 


Manny  Astte  i»iiw-TgTii^«rri-iMTinii-  -'"'inimnin-iiiiifri'irir"  iiwrni  hot 

A  former  CIO  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve’s  health  professions,  Astte  has  joined  Barpoint.com  as  the  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla. -based  company’s  vice  president  of  product  development  and  will  be  responsible  for  IS. 
Barpoint.com  is  a  source  for  mobile  Internet  shopping  information. 


Authoria 


Peter  Schilling 

In  his  new  role  as  CTO  at  Authoria,  Schilling  will  head  new  technologies  development  for  the  Waltham, 
Mass. -based  provider  of  e-business  communication  applications. 


Robin  Shukie-Shea  Kmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm  . a— — — w— — — incent 

Shukie-Shea  has  joined  Incent  as  the  Chicago-based  financial  services  company’s  CIO.  Formerly  the  vice 
president  of  engineering  and  chief  quality  officer  at  Geodesic  Systems,  Shukie-Shea  is  responsible  for  design, 
development  and  implementation  of  Incent’s  technical  infrastructure. 


-►  CNF 


Roy  Swackhamer  II  I  III  nmammmmmmmmm—m mammmmmmmmmmmmmammmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

CNF,  a  Portland,  Ore.-based  provider  of  supply  chain  management  services,  has  appointed  Roy  Swackhamer  as 
its  new  vice  president  and  CIO.  Swackhamer,  former  director  of  IT  at  Menlo  Logistics,  will  provide  strategic  over¬ 
sight  for  CNF's  IT  direction,  coordination  and  development. 


Thomas  Trainer  Enamics 

Trainer,  former  CIO  of  Eli  Lily  and  Co.  and  Citigroup,  has  joined  e-business  startup  Enamics  as  vice  chair¬ 
man.  He  will  oversee  the  Stamford,  Conn.-based  company’s  efforts  to  help  brick-and-mortar  enterprises  trans¬ 
form  into  e-businesses. 
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APRfSm  A 


MANAGE  WHAT  MATTERS 


When  everyone  is  counting  on  you,  you  need  an  IT  infrastructure 
with  intelligent  technology  that  helps  you  to  monitor  and  manage 
the  things  that  really  matter.  Your  infrastructure  should  know 
what’s  important  to  your  business  and  your  world.  And  that’s 
exactly  what  Aprisma  develops  and  delivers-solutions  as  reliable 
as  you.  877.437.0291  www.aprisma.com 
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Better  Late 
Than  Never 


GOVERNMENT  I.T. 

Take  a  Byte  Out 
of  Crime 


By  Lauren  Capotosto 


THE  DIGITAL  AGE  has  revolutionized 
much — including  the  way  children 
play  the  age-old  game  of  cops  and  rob¬ 
bers.  The  bad  guys  now  crack  codes, 
not  kneecaps,  and  the  good  guys  wield 
laptops.  At  least,  that’s  what  the  offi¬ 
cers  do  in  Pinellas  County,  Fla. 

Pinellas  County  recently  imple¬ 
mented  a  crime-fighting  intranet- 
based  application,  called  the  Enforcer, 
that  uses  Autodesk  MapGuide  In¬ 
ternet  mapping  and  information  soft¬ 
ware  to  support  its  police  work.  The 
software  helps  police  track  crimes, 
alerts  them  to  hot  crime  spots  and 
helps  them  determine  how  to  allocate 
resources.  Tim  Burns,  justice  informa¬ 
tion  analyst  of  the  Pinellas  County 
Department  of  Justice  Coordination 
says,  “There  is  a  science  to  crime 
analysis.  You  can  really  predict  when 
and  where  some  crimes  are  going  to 
happen,”  says  Burns. 

The  system  will  aid  in  that,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  cost  savings  on  aspirin. 
Pinellas  County  will  spare  itself  the 
headache  of  tracking  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  every  sex  offender,  who 
under  state  law  cannot  live  within 


1,000  feet  of  a  school,  day-care  center 
or  children’s  area. 

“When  you  have  800  sexual 
offenders  moving  from  place  to  place 
within  a  county,  you  have  a  mainte¬ 
nance  nightmare,”  says  Burns.  “But 
if  you  have  a  whole  list  of  addresses 
and  can  suddenly  see  these  places 
[highlighted]  on  a  map,  then  you  keep 
an  offender  from  moving  into  a 
restricted  area  in  the  first  place.” 
Enforcer  maps  even  hold  up  in  Florida 
courts,  says  Burns. 

The  city  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  also 
tracks  crimes  with  MapGuide  and 
makes  the  info  available  to  the  public. 
Through  Oakland’s  website  (www. 
oakIandnet.com),  tourists  wanting  to 
know  whether  to  bring  along  their  pep¬ 
per  spray  can  create  their  own  crime 
queries,  choosing  date  ranges,  crime 
types  and  specific  neighborhoods. 

“If  you  see  a  rash  of  car  burglaries 
in  your  favorite  shopping  district 
between  Halloween  and  Christmas, 
you  can  take  obvious  precautions,” 
says  Jeff  Knight,  the  internetworking 
manager  at  the  Office  of  Information 
Technology  for  the  city  of  Oakland. 


FORTY  YEARS  AGO,  Jack  Kilby  started 
what  would  blossom  into  a  $230  billion 
worldwide  semiconductor  industry.  He 
helped  craft  the  first  integrated  circuit,  the 
forerunner  of  the  microchip. 

Last  October,  Kilby’s  contribution  achieved 
ultimate  recognition  when  he  received  half  of 
the  2000  Nobel  Prize  for  Physics.  The  other 
half  went  to  physicist  Zhores  I.  Alferov  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia,  and  professor  Herbert 
Kroemer  from  the  University  of  California, 
Santa  Barbara,  for  their  work  in  developing 
semiconductor  heterostructures. 

The  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences 
acknowledged  that  "IT,  which  comprises  com¬ 
puter  technology  and  telecommunications 
technology,  has  in  a  few  decades  changed  our 
society  radically.  Behind  this  development  lies 
a  very  advanced  scientific  and  technical 
development  originating  largely  from  funda¬ 
mental  scientific  inventions  in  physics,” 

Even  chemistry  got 
into  the  act.  The  Nobel 
Prize  in  that  field  went 
to  three  scientists  for 
their  discoveries  of 
electrically  conductive 
plastics— leading  to 
advancements  in  film 
and  TV  screens. 

Still,  the  physics 
prize  was  a  long  time 
coming.  Kilby  first  unveiled  the  microchip  to 
an  audience  in  the  fall  of  1958.  Incidentally, 
Kilby  co-invented  the  handheld  calculator 
and  went  on  to  head  the  team  that  installed 
the  first  military  computer  system.  Kroemer 
proposed  the  concept  of  the  double¬ 
heterostructure  laser,  without  which  there’d 
be  no  semiconductor  laser  field  at  all,  in 
1963.  Alferov  has  worked  toward  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  lasers,  solar  cells  and  LEDs, 
merging  physics  and  electronics  for  about 
50  years.  Kilby  says,  “It’s  hard  to  believe,  but 
even  better  things  are  yet  to  come  as  engi¬ 
neers  find  new  directions  for  this  technology." 
He  should  know.  He’s  been  in  the  game  a  lot 
longer  than  most.  -Matt  Taylor 


Jack  Kilby 
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Presenting  Resonate’s  / SM  Solution. The  only  way  to  ensure 
optimal  service  levels  for  e-business  applications. 

The  prospect  of  deploying  mission-critical  applications  over 
the  Web  shouldn't  feel  like  a  life  or  death  situation.  That's  why 
some  of  today's  most  successful  corporations  rely  on  Resonate's 
Internet  Services  Management  (/SM)  solution  to  keep  their 
complex  e-business  operations  running  smoothly  —  providing 
maximum  service  levels,  each  and  every  time.  Resonate's  family 
of  distributed  software  products  addresses  all  tiers  of  today's 
e:business  environment:  network,  systems  and  applications.  After 
all,  there's  no  reason  to  go  out  on  a  ledge  just  because  you're 
planning  to  run  your  e-business  applications  on  the  Internet. 
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Don't  let  a  software  vendor's  “best  practices"  define  your  company's  eBusiness  relationships. 

Get  relationship  management  solutions  built  around  you.  YOUcentric“solutions  are  mass 
customized  to  adapt  precisely  to  your  business.  Not  the  other  way  around.  Giving  you  software 
designed  with  the  one  set  of  "best  practices"  that  matter  most  in  today's  economy:  yours. 
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Total  Leadership 


A  Disciplined 
Sixth  Sense 

It  takes  seat-of-the-pants  intuition  and  rigorous 

discipline  to  get  the  job  done 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  HOENIG 

THE  TIME  FOR  talking  always  comes  to  an  end,  and  then  something 
must  get  done.  A  leader  needs  to  set  the  direction  and  kick-start 
action.  The  issue  quickly  becomes  how  to  lead  the  implemen¬ 
tation  effort.  Whether  the  initiative  is  long  or  short,  big  or 
small,  how  a  leader  handles  implementation  may  be  the  ulti¬ 
mate  determining  factor  in  his  success.  Over  the  years,  I’ve 
learned  (often  the  hard  way)  that  there  are  two  enduring  prin¬ 
ciples  essential  to  that  leadership:  intuition  and  discipline. 

The  best  implementations  come  from  a  combination  of 
these  mind-sets.  Developing  your  intuition,  respecting  it  and 
acting  on  it  creates  maneuverability  and  forward  thinking.  In 
starting  my  first  company,  I  remember  feeling  that  an  early 
strategic  partner  might  not  be  trustworthy.  Four  weeks  later, 
the  partner  opened  up  a  competitive  operation  targeted  directly 
at  our  customer  base.  Following  that  instinct  helped  us  antici¬ 
pate  and  blunt  some  of  the  damage  that  was  done. 

In  contrast,  discipline  is  necessary — both  for  leaders  and 
implementers — to  make  consistent  progress,  establish  a 
cadence,  achieve  scale  and  get  the  best  use  out  of  scarce 
resources.  Learning  the  essential  habits  of  discipline  is  a  vital 


insurance  policy  in  any  leadership  effort.  The  most  basic  dis¬ 
cipline  is  communication  and  review  of  progress,  on  a  daily 
and  weekly  basis,  with  your  team. 

Intuition  and  discipline  are  often  perceived  as  being  in  con¬ 
flict.  Disciplined  folks  are  reliable  and  can  be  counted  on  to 
bring  structure  to  an  effort.  But  they  can  be  rigid,  inflexible  and 
shortsighted.  On  the  other  hand,  intuitive  people  make  quick, 
instinctive  judgments  and  contribute  valuable  insights.  But  if 
left  in  charge,  they  may  quickly  cripple  an  effort  by  expecting 
others  to  operate  the  same  way  they  do. 

The  truth  is,  these  two  leadership  essentials  complement 
each  other  in  an  almost  magical  way  if  you  can  get  the  hang 
of  switching  between  the  different  mind-sets.  The  fact  is,  intu¬ 
ition  without  discipline  will  run  aground,  especially  in  larger- 
scale  or  complex  efforts.  Discipline  without  intuition  results 
in  steady  progress  but  a  reduced  chance  of  a  major  break- 
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through  and  an  increased  chance  of  falling  prey  to  a  major 
unanticipated  threat.  The  combination  of  both  is  a  powerful 
approach  to  leading  implementation  that  is  tough  to  beat. 

The  Power  of  Order 

The  toughest  place  to  institute  discipline  for  me  has  always 
been  in  fast-moving  startups — whether  they  are  new  businesses 
or  critical  projects.  They  are  small,  almost  by  definition 
chaotic,  and  with  such  fast-changing  divisions  of  labor,  the  reg¬ 
ular  changes  of  direction  that  discipline  requires  seems  impos¬ 
sible.  Which  is,  of  course,  exactly  why  it’s  so  valuable.  Without 
the  right  types  of  professional  discipline,  such  efforts  are  nearly 


always  doomed  to  fail.  The  most  important  elements  are: 

Drill  down — A  leader  has  to  make  regular  probes  into  what’s 
going  on,  down  to  the  very  lowest  levels  of  detail.  Whether 
these  are  random  spot  checks  or  regularly  scheduled  opera¬ 
tion  reviews,  the  goal  is  the  same:  to  create  full  transparency 
of  what’s  happening  in  your  organization  without  making  peo¬ 
ple  feel  like  they’re  being  micromanaged. 

Encourage  dissent — Few  things  are  more  important  for  a 
leader  than  establishing  a  culture  where  problems  are  raised 
early,  not  buried  to  pop  up  and  kill  you  at  the  last  minute. 
Encouraging  the  principle  of  regular  dissent,  as  well  as  self¬ 
critiques,  generates  the  openness  required  to  lubricate  consis¬ 
tent  execution.  My  personal  discipline  is  trying  never  to  leave 
a  meeting  without  hearing  alternative  points  of  view. 

Set  direction — A  leader  needs  to  ensure  that  there  are  regu¬ 
lar  sessions  for  choosing  directions,  assessing  progress  and 
learning  from  experience.  Whether  it  is  daily  conference  calls, 
weekly  reviews,  monthly  course  correction  or  quarterly 
reports,  leaders  need  to  set  a  tempo  around  which  a  team  can 
exchange  information  and  set  priorities. 

The  Magic  of  Intuition 

The  toughest  place  for  me  to  encourage  intuition  has  been  in 
highly  bureaucratic,  large-scale  environments — whether  they  are 
large  corporate  clients  or  government  agencies.  The  simple  fact 
is,  people  get  used  to  the  discipline  of  complex  processes  and  well- 
defined  roles  that  do  not  change  frequently,  and  their  talents  for 
intuition  atrophy.  So  the  answer  is  to  create  small,  fast-moving 
projects  that  exercise  these  intellectual  and  emotional  muscles  to 
bring  them  back  into  tone.  The  essentials  of  intuition  are: 

Anticipate — Learn  how  to  develop  hunches  about  new  direc¬ 
tions,  about  problems  with  people  and  about  emerging  risks  or 


trends  just  around  the  corner.  Don’t  hold  back  just  because 
you’re  in  a  leadership  position.  And  encourage  your  people  not 
to  hold  back  just  because  it’s  an  ill-formed  feeling  or  instinct. 
Get  people  to  sketch  out  one-week,  one-month  and  one-year 
scenarios,  and  debate  the  possibilities  and  contingencies. 

Be  opportunistic — Take  advantage  of  the  unplanned  possi¬ 
bilities  that  come  into  your  path.  Even  though  it  may  mean  a 
small  detour  in  the  short  run,  that  could  turn  into  a  shortcut 
or  a  route  to  an  entirely  new  and  better  solution.  I  make  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  to  encourage  any  and  all  types  of  initiative  in  any 
effort  I’m  involved  in.  For  example,  I  offered  everyone  in  my 
company  an  increased  stake  if  they  helped  bring  in  an  outside 

investor.  On  impulse,  one  of  our  “young 
turks”  corralled  a  financier  after  a  speech 
and  persuaded  him  to  arrange  a  meet¬ 
ing.  Two  weeks  later,  he  was  ready  to 
come  in  as  a  potential  coinvestor. 

Smell  out  risks — Be  suspicious.  Re¬ 
member,  just  because  you’re  paranoid  doesn’t  mean  they’re  not 
out  to  get  you!  Think  about  the  unthinkable  and  how  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  happening  to  you  and  your  project.  Don’t  be  afraid 
to  fantasize  about  the  worst  cases,  and  discuss  them,  as  long  as 
you  don’t  dwell  on  them.  The  point  is  to  use  that  habit  of  mind 
to  uncover  real  threats,  not  to  be  overwhelmed  by  perceived  ones. 

Experiment — Play  with  ideas  and  approaches,  test  new  tech¬ 
niques,  evaluate  different  ways  of  doing  things.  With  a  healthy 
culture  of  experimentation,  you’ll  create  a  resource  of  poten¬ 
tial  ideas  that  have  a  way  of  coming  in  handy  when  they  are 
needed  to  solve  some  tough  implementation  problems.  One  of 
our  engineers  started  playing  with  a  new  approach.  Eventually, 
it  led  him  to  spot  a  new  piece  of  software  developing  in  a  uni¬ 
versity  lab  halfway  around  the  world.  A  few  weeks  later  he 
was  on  a  plane,  and  we  had  discovered  an  entire  component 
of  our  product  that  could  be  bought  rather  than  built. 

Speaking  like  a  true  leader,  Thomas  Edison  once  said, 
“There  is  no  substitute  for  hard  work.  Genius  is  1  percent 
inspiration  and  99  percent  perspiration.”  Implementation  is 
always  going  to  be  about  working  hard.  But  I’ve  always 
believed  in  working  smart,  not  just  hard.  Adding  some  healthy 
discipline  and  some  human  intuition  to  your  leadership  effort 
will  increase  your  odds  of  not  only  a  successful  and  fulfilling 
conclusion,  but  also  a  good  night’s  sleep.  E3E] 


Which  do  you  think  is  more  important:  intuition  or  discipline?  Let  us  know 
your  thoughts  at  teadership@cio.com.  Christopher  Hoenig 
has  been  an  entrepreneur,  government  executive  (director 
for  information  management  and  technology  issues  at  the 
GAO),  consultant  (McKinsey  &  Co.)  and  inventor.  He  is 
now  chairman  and  CEO  of  Exolve  in  Washington,  D.C., 
focusing  on  next-generation  Web-based  problem  solving. 


Few  things  are  more  important  than  establishing 
a  culture  that  encourages  dissent. 
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Here’s  a  radical  idea.  An  IT  : 
instead  of  one  made  from  a 

Why  integration  should  mean  integration. 

What  you  do  is  hard.  Some  might  even  say  painful. 
After  all,  having,  to  rely  on  a  bunch  of  so  called 
“best  of  breed”  vendors  for  IT  solutions  invariably 
means  you'll  end  up  with  a  bunch  of  lame  excuses 
and  no  small  amount  of  finger  pointing.  At  Qwest, 
our  approach  helps  us  deliver  what  others  merely 
promise.  True  integration  and  total  accountability. 

How  true  integration  works. 

Our  approach  starts  with  the  Qwest  global  IP 
network.  It  runs  over  the  world’s  most  advanced 
OC192  fiber-optic,  broadband  backbone. 
Integrated  into  our  network  architecture  are  our 
CyberCenters^  From  these  we  host  our  clients' 
core  business  applications,  including  their  Web 
sites.  And  as  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  ASPs,  we 
have  the  certified  software  engineers  who  will 
optimize  your  applications  to  benefit  from  the 
speed  and  reliability  of  the  network. 


olution  built  to  work  seamlessly 
bunch  of  parts  that  never  will. 

professional  services/consulting  division.  Some  of 
the  smartest  tech-savvy  people  around,  who  know 
how  to  make  things  work  in  the  real  world.  It  means 
you'll  get  the  benefits  of  our  advancecf  technology 
along  with  the  peace  of  mind  that  comes  from 
dealing  with  people  capable  of  making  the 
seemingly  impossible,  possible. 

One  relationship  means  total  accountability. 

Finally,  beyond  the  practical  benefits  of  Qwest  true 
integration,  you’ll  also  gain  from  the  efficiencies  of 
dealing  with  a  single  company.  One  that’s  responsible 
for  everything  from  solution  design,  to  implementation, 
to  service,  to  billing.  One  that’s  also  happy  to  put  what 
you  expect  and  what  it  will  deliver  in  writing.  We  call  it 
the  Qwest  Service  Level  Agreement  (SLA),  and  it’s  our 
promise  there  will  be  no  more  finger  pointing,  no 
more  wrangling  about  problems,  and  no  more 
questions  about  who’s  responsible  for  fixing  them. 
We  are. 


You’re  never  alone. 

Another  key  part  of  Qwest's  approach  to  integration 
is  the  continuing  guidance  we  provide  through  our 

broadband  •  internet  •  hostin 

telecommunicat 


For  more  on  Qwest’s  unique  approach  to  integration, 
visit  us  at  qwest.com  or  call  1  800  RIDE  QWEST. 

Then  you  can  get  on  with  running  your  business. 
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Answering  the  Mobile  IT  Call 

Global  access  to  enterprise  systems  via  cell  phones  and  PDAs  is  under  way  at 
Ericsson.  Are  PCs  expendable?  BY  PAUL  TATE 


SPEAKING  ON  A  CELL  PHONE  FROM  HIS 
Dallas  hotel  room  on  a  wet  Friday  morning, 
Hakan  Liedman,  global  CIO  of  Swedish  telecom¬ 
munications  giant  L.M.  Ericsson,  is  still  buzzing 
after  one  of  the  most  provocative  meetings  of  his  20- 
month  tenure. 

“We  had  a  serious  discussion  here  yesterday,”  he 
says.  “Perhaps  we  won’t  need  to  have  any  tradi¬ 
tional  personal  computers  one  and  a  half  years  from 
now.  We  wouldn’t  need  them  if  all  the  information 
we  want  is  accessible  from  our  WAP  [wireless  appli¬ 


cation  protocol]  phones  or  PDAs  or  whatever.  Hotel 
business  centers,  cybercafes  and  other  public  termi¬ 
nals  could  take  care  of  the  rest.” 

Ericsson  may  be  on  the  cutting  edge  of  what  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  biggest  challenge  for  IT  execu¬ 
tives  since  the  birth  of  the  PC  more  than  20  years 
ago.  Managing  worldwide  systems  these  days 
means  providing  24/7  access  to  more  than  PCs  and 
laptops.  Users  want  and  need  access  to  e-mail  and 
other  services  from  their  cell  phones  or  any  other 
communications  device  that  suddenly  becomes  the 
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rage.  The  infinitely  increasing  choice  of  end 
user  devices  and  the  accompanying  de¬ 
mands  for  instant  information  are  among 
CIOs’  biggest  challenges.  This  new  fron¬ 
tier  requires  rethinking  the  structure  of 
applications  and  the  network. 

Just  ask  Ericsson,  which,  as  a  leading 
handheld  manufacturer,  is  feeling  the  pres¬ 
sure  to  provide  cell  phone  access  to  global 
systems  now.  Until  recently  the  company’s 
IT  enterprise  was  a  confused  collection  of 
disparate  systems  mostly  performing  back- 
office  roles.  But  Liedman  is  trying  to  trans¬ 
form  that  infrastructure  into  a  cohesive  net¬ 
work  that  helps  drive  business  and  show¬ 
cases  the  company’s  new  mobile  Internet 
technologies. 

With  Nokia  outselling  Ericsson  in  the 
handset  market,  investors  are  beginning  to 
put  the  heat  on  Ericsson.  The  company 
thus  is  trying  to  carve  a  niche  as  the  pioneer 
of  the  next  generation  of  mobile  Internet 
devices,  including  its  recently  launched 
WAP  phones  and  planned  full-multimedia 
terminals.  Liedman  needs  to  prove — inside 
and  outside  the  company — that  the  mobile 
Internet  really  can  work. 

“Most  customer- facing  people  in  Erics¬ 
son  have  a  combination  of  mobile  phones, 
WAP  devices  and  PDAs,”  says  Juliette 
Ward,  a  senior  consultant  in  the  Mobile 
group  at  Ovum,  a  London-based  industry 


analysis  company.  “There  is  a  real  need  to 
get  these  people  up  to  speed  with  mobile 
technologies  so  that  they  can  talk  the  same 
language  and  see  what  customers  really 
want.  It’s  a  big  opportunity,  and  they’re  as 
out  there  as  any  in  the  business  today.”  An 


Ericsson  spokesman  says  at  least  80  per¬ 
cent  of  employees  have  mobile  phones. 

Liedman  has  already  targeted  a  range  of 
trial  mobile  applications.  “We  are  now  just 
rolling  out  the  first  solutions,  but  there’s  a 
lot  more  testing  going  on,”  he  says.  “By  early 
spring  our  WAP  phones  will  have  a  pow¬ 
erful  portfolio  of  services  with  direct  access 
to  many  of  our  backbone  applications.” 

You’ve  Got  Cell  Mail 

In  Sweden,  Liedman  is  testing  the  WAP 
platform  for  basic  corporate  services — like 
e-mail  with  a  WAP  interface  to  Microsoft’s 
Outlook,  calendars  and  agendas — on  the 
internal  network.  More  tailored  mobile  ser¬ 
vices  have  also  been  developed.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  about  50  managers  and 
field  agents  are  testing  mobile  WAP  and 
laptop  access  to  specific  customer  billing 
information  so  that  they  can  brief  them¬ 
selves  before  client  visits. 

“The  next  stage  will  be  the  Ericsson 
Mobiliser,”  reveals  Liedman.  “This  allows 
users  to  create  their  own  portals  so  that  we 
can  deliver  information  tailored  for  each 
person.  Then  we  will  be  able  to  introduce 
many  more  applications.”  The  Mobiliser 
software  gives  users  access  to  Microsoft 
Outlook  over  WAP  from  their  mobile 
phones  or  PDAs. 

Behind  these  trials  lies  Ericsson’s  fast- 


developing  global  information  network, 
which  will  ultimately  feed  the  mobile  ser¬ 
vices.  The  Ericsson  intranet  currently  sup¬ 
ports  some  75,000  PCs  plus  Unix  users  by 
processing  135,000  e-mails,  7  terabytes  of 
data  and  300GB  of  Internet  downloads 


Anyway,  Anyhow, 
Anywhere  They  Choose 


The  Pioneer:  L.M.  Ericsson  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  oldest  providers  of 
telecommunications  equipment.  The 
Swedish  company  was  founded  in 
1876  and  had  1999  revenue  of  more 
than  215  billion  Swedish  krona 
(roughly  $21  billion  at  current  ex¬ 
change  rates).  Ericsson  has  104,000 
employees  in  100  countries,  using 
75,000  terminals  to  generate  135,000 
e-mails  a  day.  It  has  more  than 
12,000  systems. 

The  Challenge:  Prepare  Ericsson's  IT 
infrastructure  for  mobile  access  to  the 
company’s  information  systems  from 
anywhere,  at  anytime.  Reduce  IT 
costs  by  10  percent  a  year  by  slashing 
6,000  systems  over  three  years. 

The  Solution:  Deployment  of  WAP 
cell  phones  and  custom  software, 
and  standardization  of  the  company’s 
IT  infrastructure. 

- - 

each  day.  Employees  increasingly  hook  up 
to  this  intranet  from  different  locations 
using  a  Virtual  Office  application  running 
on  laptops  and  desktops,  and  work  as  if 
they  were  at  their  desks. 

“They’ve  taken  some  important  leaps  in 
technology  and  come  to  grips  with  the 
intranet  platform,”  observes  Ward.  “The 
transformation  is  quite  dramatic.  There’s  a 
lot  of  very  good  information  available,  and 
it  has  led  to  a  much  less  secretive  approach 
to  how  the  organization  is  run.” 

Biggest  CIO  Problem 

Liedman  contends  that  it  is  essential  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  corporate  IT  infrastructure  now 


If  you  don’t  clean  your  systems  now,  and  do  it 
properly,  you  will  have  a  lot  of  problems  supporting 
different  interfaces  in  the  future.  -hAkan  liedmai 
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for  mass  mobility.  “Making  sure  that  exist¬ 
ing  systems  are  ready  for  a  mobile  world  is 
going  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  problems 
you’ll  have  as  a  CIO,”  he  warns.  “It’s  not 
the  technology  stuff  that  will  be  the  issue. 
The  problem  will  be  with  implementation 
and  with  securing  enough  resources  to 
make  it  happen.” 

Part  of  the  challenge  of  providing  remote 
access  to  a  corporate  system  is  to  standard¬ 
ize  the  information  infrastructure.  Highly 
federal  in  structure,  Ericsson’s  global  oper¬ 
ations  have  traditionally  been  a  collection 
of  IT  kingdoms  unto  themselves.  The  result 
was  inconsistency,  incompatibility  and  divi¬ 
sion  around  the  world. 

That’s  changing  fast.  Liedman  has  en¬ 
couraged  most  operations  to  adopt  stan¬ 
dard  systems  to  further  centralize  and 
standardize  the  infrastructure  and  enable 
remote  access. 

The  new  standard  architecture  includes 
SAP’s  R/3  enterprise  resource  planning 
system  for  operational  information,  a 
modified  version  of  Microsoft  Office  and 
Scala,  an  ERP  system  for  small  compa¬ 
nies  from  Amsterdam-based  Scala  Global 
Systems. 

Liedman  has  also  set  up  a  global  infra¬ 
structure  company  with  responsibility  for 
the  global  corporate  network  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  hefty  data  centers  around  the 
world.  That  should  help  slash  the  number 
of  systems  from  12,000  to  6,000  over  three 
years.  It  should  also  cut  IT  overhead  by  10 
percent  a  year.  Most  important,  it  provides 
a  common  platform  on  which  to  build  a 
mobile  future. 

In  his  efforts  to  pioneer  mobile  IT  across 
the  global  company,  Liedman  has  already 
learned  lessons  about  moving  to  a  mobile 
world.  That  school  of  hard  knocks  has 
yielded  a  five-word  alert  for  his  colleagues: 
“Prepare  now,  before  it  booms.” 


Paul  Tate  is  a  freelance  writer  in  London. 


Q  &  A  |  ABU  EL-ATA 

A  Cure  for  the  Global 
Privacy  Headache 

Divergent  national  privacy  laws 
must  be  harmonized  to  give  e-bus¬ 
iness  a  chance,  contends  Egypt- 
born  Ahmad  Abu  El-Ata,  head  of 
the  Group  IT  office  at  Credit 
Suisse  in  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

Q:  Why  is  there  such  a  marked 
difference  between  European 
and  U.S.  attitudes  about  infor¬ 
mation  privacy? 

A:  It’s  partly  historical.  In  the  last 
century  Europe  experienced  mas¬ 
sive  social  upheavals — the  Russian 
Revolution,  two  world  wars  and 
the  breakup  of  the  Eastern  bloc. 

These  events  left  a  general  cultural 
concern  that  personal  and  finan¬ 
cial  information  should  remain 
private  and  not  be  used  in  a  polit¬ 
ical  or  uncontrolled  way.  You  can 
see  this  reflected  in  the  strong  data 
protection  laws  in  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  roots  for  Switzerland’s  Private 
Information  Protection  Law,  go  back  over  100  years,  and  it  is  constantly  being  updated. 
As  e-business  develops  around  the  world,  there’s  growing  concern  about  privacy  and 
security  in  the  United  States,  too. 

Q:  What  lessons  are  there  for  U.S.  CIOs  in  dealing  with  differences  in  privacy 
legislation  around  the  world? 

A:  You  should  create  a  basic  minimum  environment  covering  security  and  access  that 
you  can  use  everywhere,  and  then  allow  business  units  in  each  geography  to  add  to  it  and 
bring  it  in  line  with  local  compliance.  This  doesn’t  place  too  onerous  demands  on  orga¬ 
nizations  that  aren’t  subject  to  strict  privacy  conditions. 

Q:  The  recent  introduction  of  Web  licensing  and  information  laws  in  Russia  and 
China  certainly  appears  very  harsh.  Will  this  situation  ever  get  better?  Or  will  it 
just  get  worse  for  the  world’s  CIOs? 

A:  Privacy  laws  need  to  be  aligned  or  moderated  by  an  international  body  in  exactly 
the  same  way  the  GATT  [General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade]  agreement  has  dealt 
with  issues  of  tariff  barriers  between  countries.  GATT  has  shown  how  disparities  can 
be  an  impediment  to  international  trade.  We  need  to  realize  on  the  e-side  how  major 
differences  between  the  privacy  laws  between  countries  can  become  an  impediment  to 
the  flow  of  e-trade  in  the  future.  -P.  Tate 
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|  MEXICO  | 

Unchained  Links 

The  December  inauguration  of 
Vicente  Fox,  Mexico’s  presi¬ 
dent-elect,  may  herald  a  more 
customer-friendly  telecommuni¬ 
cations  market  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica’s  second-largest  economy, 
where  a  broad  base  of  multina¬ 
tional  companies  have  opera¬ 
tions. 

Mexico  lags  in  telecom  infra¬ 
structure  development  because 
the  government  hasn’t  fostered 
competition,  according  to  the 
Organization  for  Economic 


Cooperation  and  Development, 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
the  U.S.  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission,  AT&T  and 
WorldCom. 

Fox  is  expected  to  give  more 
power  and  autonomy  to  the 
country’s  telecommunications 
regulatory  agency,  Cofetel, 
which  critics  say  has  previously 
let  former  monopoly  Telefonos 
de  Mexico  SA  (Telmex)  use  its 
dominant  position  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  engage  in  anticompetitive 
practices.  “Cofetel  has  no 
teeth,”  explains  Carlos  Guz¬ 
man,  an  analyst  with  Strategis 


Group  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Any  move  to  strengthen 
Cofetel  and  give  it  more  auton- 

WoRLDWIRE 


omy  is  good  news  for  businesses 
and  consumers  in  Mexico, 
according  to  Lorenzo  Ochoa, 
a  Yankee  Group  senior  analyst 
based  in  Mexico  City  who 


focuses  on  the  country’s 
telecommunications  market. 
Having  a  stronger  regulator 
with  the  power  to  enforce  the 
rules  needed  to  foster  competi¬ 
tion  will  make  carriers  invest 
with  more  confidence  in  infra¬ 
structure,  which  in  turn  will 
lead  to  cheaper  and  better  ser¬ 
vices,  especially  in  the  long-dis¬ 
tance  sector.  “Knowing  that  the 
regulator  is  stronger  and  has 
been  given  more  power  to  make 
decisions  quickly  will  have  a 
positive  impact”  on  consumers 
and  businesses,  Ochoa  says. 

Customers  may  be  getting 
the  rawest  deal  in  the  long¬ 
distance  sector,  where  critics 
contend  that  Telmex  has  stifled 
competition  by  charging  com¬ 
petitors  exorbitant  fees  for  using 
its  network,  among  other  prac¬ 
tices.  But  the  perceived  lack  of 
competition  affects  Mexico’s 
entire  U.S.  $12  billion  tele¬ 
communications  services  mar¬ 
ket,  including  the  development 
of  advanced  e-commerce  ser¬ 
vices  for  businesses,  according 
to  market  observers. 

-Juan  Carlos  Perez 


|  UNITED  KINGDOM  j 

Broadband  Blues 

As  the  United  Kingdom  contin¬ 
ues  to  struggle  to  roll  out  asym- 
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metric  digital  subscriber  line 
(ADSL)  and  other  broadband 
Internet  services,  companies  and 
politicians  are  beginning  to 
complain  about  the  delays. 

The  government  agency  that 
regulates  the  United  Kingdom’s 
telecommunications  industry, 
the  Office  of  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  (Oftel),  put  out  a  state¬ 
ment  in  November  1999  that 
British  Telecommunications 
(BT)  has  a  monopoly  on  the 
local  network  lines.  To  encour¬ 
age  competition,  Oftel  directed 
BT  to  lease  access  to  the  local 
loop  and  to  upgrade  it.  BT  was 
given  a  deadline  of  July  2001. 
“The  U.K.  needs  to  look  at 
issues  such  as  continuing  mono¬ 
polies  and  the  speed  with  which 


BT  is  moving  to  offer  broad¬ 
band.  We’ve  been  looking  at  the 
issues  of  local-loop  unbundling 
for  far  too  long,”  said  Michael 
Portillo,  a  leading  Conservative 
member  of  Parliament,  while 
speaking  at  the  opening  of 
GlobalCenter’s  new  42,500- 
square-foot  data  center  in  Lon¬ 
don’s  Docklands  area  on  Oct.  5. 

The  lack  of  broadband  will 
hit  small  and  midsize  enterprises 
hardest,  says  Susan  Thomson, 
an  analyst  in  the  London  office 
of  Dataquest,  a  market  research 
company.  That’s  keeping  the 
United  Kingdom  as  a  whole 
restricted  to  ISDN  speeds,  she 
says.  ISDN  runs  about  one- 
tenth  the  speed  of  ADSL. 

-Laura  Rohde 


|  ITALY  | 

Pirates  Beware 

With  fake  Gucci  bags  for  sale 
on  street  corners  and  pirated 
software  humming  in  the  IS 


departments  of  many  compa¬ 
nies,  Italy’s  reputation  as  a 
haven  for  copyright  pirates  was 
secure.  But  those  days  are  gone. 
A  tough  new  law  approved  by 


the  Italian  Senate  means  foreign 
companies  with  operations  in 
Italy  will  have  to  end  lax  local 
practices  on  sharing  software 
or  licenses  or  face  stiff  legal 
consequences. 


In  the  past  companies  could 
escape  sanctions  by  claiming 
that  the  illegal  copying  of  com¬ 
puter  programs  was  not  under¬ 
taken  for  commercial  gain.  The 
new  law  specifies  that  any  kind 
of  profiting  from  pirated  soft¬ 
ware,  including  saving  money 
by  its  internal  use,  is  punishable 
by  six  months’  to  three  years’ 
imprisonment,  with  fines  of  up 
to  30  million  lire  (approximately 
$13,300  U.S.  dollars).  The 
authenticity  of  materials  cov¬ 
ered  by  copyright  protection 
will  be  guaranteed  by  a  system 
of  labels  to  be  administered  by 
the  Italian  Society  of  Authors 
and  Publishers. 

“We  believe  the  major  multi¬ 
national  companies  are  all  in 
order,  but  it’s  worth  checking, 
as  the  company’s  legal  represen¬ 
tative  could  face  a  large  fine  or 
even  imprisonment  in  the  event 
of  violations  being  discovered,” 
warns  Ivan  Dompe,  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Business  Software 
Alliance,  an  antipiracy  group  in 
Milan,  Italy.  -Philip  Willan 


Avoiding  direct  EYE  CONTACT  with 
colleagues  in  RUSSIA  shows  disinterest 
or  RUDENESS. 
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JAMES  M.  SPITZE|  WORLDVIEW 

Puzzle  Palaces 

CIOs  venturing  overseas  will  learn  to  assemble  the  pieces  the  hard  way 


SINCE  THE  MID-1990S,  A  GROWING 
number  of  CIOs  have  been  faced  with 
overseas  responsibilities.  Unfortunately, 
many  CIOs  are  engaging  in  on-the-job 
training  as  they  tackle  their  expanded  roles, 
just  as  I  did  before  I  knew  better.  Expect 
to  exit  with  residual  scar  tissue. 

After  30  years  of  experience  managing 
information  technology  for  large  organiza¬ 
tions  around  the  world,  I  am  still  surprised 
by  the  effects  of  national  differences.  When 
a  U.S.  company  builds  a  new  factory  in 
China  or  Mexico,  or  opens  a  sales  office  in 


India  or  South  Africa,  the  company’s  CIO 
is  expected  to  provide  the  normal  telecom¬ 
munications  and  computer-based  systems 
for  those  facilities,  often  in  double-click 
time.  However,  even  where  English  is  the 
primary  business  language,  differences  in 
culture,  infrastructure  and  the  availability  of 
skilled  staff  have  a  meaningful  impact  on 
current  business  activities. 

The  average  per-capita  gross  domestic 
product  of  the  United  States  is  almost  five 
times  that  of  most  Latin  American  people, 
almost  eight  times  that  of  most  Chinese 


and  nearly  15  times  that  of  someone  living 
in  India,  according  to  The  Conference 
Board  in  New  York  City.  Less  money 
means  weaker  infrastructure,  including 
electric  power,  telecommunications  and — 
most  important — education. 

Almost  one-third  of  the  people  in  the 
Middle  East  can’t  read,  more  than  40  per¬ 
cent  in  Africa  can’t  read,  and  almost  half 
the  people  in  South  Asia  can’t  read.  And  far 
more  people  can  read  than  can  add  and 
subtract.  Think  about  what  that  could 
mean  when  you  try  to  take  a  physical 
inventory  in  one  of  these  countries. 

My  own  lessons  learned  began  with  cul¬ 
tural  nuances.  A  few  years  ago,  I  had  the 
task  of  reorganizing  a  large  division  of  one 
of  the  Near  East’s  most  important  and 
most  prominent  energy  enterprises.  My 
client  was  the  division  chairman,  and  he 
and  I  quickly  developed  an  excellent  work¬ 
ing  relationship.  I  started  by  interviewing 
all  of  the  management  staff  to  get  to  know 
who  they  were,  what  they  did  and  espe¬ 
cially  what  they  might  be  capable  of  doing. 
After  a  few  weeks  of  this,  I  pulled  together 
a  first  draft  of  a  new  organizational  chart. 

When  I  showed  it  to  the  chairman,  he 
laughed.  I  had  failed  to  factor  in  the  all- 
important  family  relationships.  There  sim¬ 
ply  was  no  way  that  Bob  would  work  for 
Sam  or  that  George  would  accept  being 
one  level  lower  in  the  hierarchy  than  Jim.  In 
this  particular  culture,  I  had  behaved  like 
a  good  but  unaware  American. 

What  to  do?  One  of  the  chairman’s  assis¬ 
tants  and  I  put  all  of  the  senior  executives’ 
names  and  salaries  on  individual  3-by-5 
cards.  Then  we  spread  out  the  cards  on  the 
boardroom  table  and  started  rebuilding  my 
tattered  organizational  concept.  With  the 
assistant’s  gracious  help,  we  moved  the 
cards  here  and  there  in  a  semilogical  fashion 
until  we  hit  on  an  org  chart  that  was  both 
rational  from  a  U.S.  point  of  view  and  cog¬ 
nizant  of  family  relationships. 
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Why  choose  Exario  Networks 
to  give  your  remote  workers  the 
power  of  broadband: 


Because  they  design  custom  networks  for  financial  services  leaders  just  like  you. 
SG  Capital  Partners  LLC.  Because  they  offer  everything  from  DSL  and  ISDN  to  virtual 
routers  and  Voice  over  IP.  Donaldson,  Lufkin  &  Jenrette.  Because  they  manage  the 
implementation.  Soros  Fund  Management.  Because  they  make  sure  your  network 
is  completely  secure.  And  they  give  you  powerful  network  management  tools,  too. 
At  Exario,  building  high-speed  VPNs  to  connect  people  and  business  is  all  we  do. 


Let  us  build  and  manage  your  VPN 


1.888.2EXARIO 


www.exario.net 
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When  we  showed  it  to  the  chairman,  he 
made  a  few  changes  based  on  family 
antipathies  only  he  knew  about.  He  was 
happy,  and  I  had  learned  a  lesson. 

A  few  years  before  the  card-juggling 
act,  I  was  the  vice  president  and  CIO  of  a 
major  U.S.  company  with  divisional  offices 
throughout  the  Far  East — Japan,  Hong 
Kong,  Taiwan,  Singapore,  Korea  and  the 
Philippines.  In  each  of  these  countries,  there 
was  a  fairly  large  IS  department  that  theo¬ 
retically  reported  to  me. 

I  thought  it  would  be  a  grand  idea  to 


still  fighting  a  war  I  hadn’t  even  heard  of. 
The  people  from  Country  Y  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult,  at  best,  to  work  cooperatively  with  the 
people  from  Country  X.  Progress  quickly 
ground  to  a  halt.  Failure  loomed — and  I 
have  a  strong  aversion  to  failure. 

Again,  what  to  do?  Luckily,  the  problem 
was  pretty  obvious  to  everyone  involved. 
The  two  IS  groups  were  uncomfortable 
working  together.  We  had  to  separate  them 
and  make  the  Country  Y  team  feel  that  it 
was  in  control.  Onsite  testing  by  the  receiv¬ 
ing  country  proved  to  be  an  approach  that 


In  most  foreign  countries,  unseen  cultural  issues 
hide  under  a  very  thin  Americanized  veneer. 


have  a  unifying  project  that  we  could  all 
work  on.  “Brilliant!”  my  boss  said.  We 
were  both  wrong. 

We  were  a  large  U.S. -flag  containerized 
shipping  company  with  a  good  share  of  the 
Pacific  Basin  business.  Our  business  sys¬ 
tems  varied  from  port  to  port,  and  our  cus¬ 
tomers  were  frustrated  with  our  inability 
to  track  their  cargo  in  a  timely  and  accurate 
fashion.  My  scheme  was  to  have  each 
country-based  IS  unit  develop  a  part  of  the 
overall  system.  We  carefully  selected  a  stan¬ 
dard  hardware  platform,  a  standard  data¬ 
base  and  a  standard  developmental  lan¬ 
guage.  An  experienced  and  respected  proj¬ 
ect  manager  was  chosen.  Requirements 
and  specs  for  the  various  modules  soon 
began  to  take  shape.  At  our  port  sites  in 
the  Far  East,  programmers  worked  dili¬ 
gently.  Soon  modules  were  being  tested. 

Then  the  day  arrived  when  the  module 
developed  in  Country  X  went  with  its 
development  team  to  Country  Y  to  install  it 
there — and  my  grand  concept  began  to 
unravel.  Mentally,  the  two  countries  were 


worked.  It  made  everyone  feel  that  they 
were  truly  playing  an  important  role  in  a 
global  project.  We  snatched  victory  from 
the  jaws  of  defeat  but  should  have  seen  the 
problem  coming  much  earlier.  Another  les¬ 
son  learned. 

In  most  foreign  countries,  unseen  cultural 
issues  hide  under  a  very  thin  Americanized 
veneer.  A  foreign  business  associate  might 
seem  to  you  to  be  quite  similar  to  your 
American  business  associates.  However, 
that  is  rarely  the  case,  and  the  sooner  you 
learn  the  key  differences,  the  better. 

Beyond  the  specific  language-related 
example  mentioned  earlier,  there  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  problem  of  “language”  that  is  often 
somewhat  hidden  beneath  the  surface.  This 
is  one  of  the  key  issues  in  any  overseas  rela¬ 
tionship.  Almost  everywhere  I  have  trav¬ 
eled  overseas,  including  countries  where 
English  is  very  much  a  second  language, 
most  of  the  people  I  have  worked  with 
have  spoken  fair-to-excellent  English. 

Here’s  the  kicker.  Although  they  can 
speak  English,  that  most  certainly  does  not 


mean  they  can  really  understand  it — 
quickly  and  correctly — when  they  are  lis¬ 
tening  to  it.  Many  times,  in  Italy,  Germany, 
France,  Singapore,  Japan  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  I  have  caught  a  sort  of  garbled  re¬ 
sponse  at  some  point  in  a  discussion  and, 
after  some  cautious  and  courteous  ques¬ 
tioning,  discovered  that  the  person  I  was 
talking  to  was  only  partially  understand¬ 
ing  what  I  was  saying. 

My  best  advice  is  to  slow  down,  use 
words  of  fewer  syllables  and  sometimes  try 
to  say  the  same  thing  in  two  or  three  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  Being  patient 
and  courteous  is  essential. 
Communication  gets  easily 
confused  when  you  speak 
rapid,  complex  and  idio¬ 
matic  English  and  the  other 
person  is  stuck  on  your 
third  word. 

As  a  CIO,  you  will  need  to  deal  with 
weak  infrastructures  and  fairly  obvious 
shortages  in  expertise.  These  shortcomings 
are  relatively  easy  to  accommodate — a  bit 
bigger  diesel  generator,  a  bit  more  effort  and 
a  bit  longer  to  hire  the  required  staff.  It’s 
the  cultural  differences  that  can  prove  dam¬ 
aging.  Watch  out  for  historical  antipathies, 
national  pride  and  a  more  relaxed  pace  of 
business  than  we  have  in  the  United  States. 
National  differences  absolutely,  positively 
must  be  considered,  and  ways  of  doing 
things  that  would  not  be  at  all  normal  in  the 
United  States  may  have  to  be  accepted  as 
standard  practice  if  you  are  to  achieve  your 
goals.  It’s  not  all  bad.  It  just  takes  some 
adjusting.  HH 

James  M.  Spitze  cofounded  the  Systems  Con¬ 
sulting  Consortium  (SCC,  www.scc.cc)  in  1986 
and  now  serves  as  its  managing  partner.  He  has 
spent  more  than  half  of  his  30-plus-year  career 
as  a  CIO  for  companies  with  overseas  opera¬ 
tions.  SCC  is  a  San  Francisco-based  IT-focused 
management  consultancy. 
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Triple  Performance 

with  Oracle  9 i 

Application  Server. 


Our  high-speed  cache, 
coupled  with  our  database, 
will  run  your  web  site 
three  times  faster  than 
IBM  or  Microsoft 
or  we  will  give  you 
$1,000,000  in  cash. 


For  important  details,  conditions  and  limitations  visit  www.oracle.com/guarantee 


Copyright  ©2000  Oracle  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Oracle  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  Software  Powers  the  Internet  is  a  trademark  or  registered  trademark  of  Oracle  Corporation.  Other  names  may  be  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 
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Speed  claims  based  on  industry  benchmarks.  For  latest  benchmark  results,  visit  www.amd.com.  ©2000  Advanced  Micro  Devices,  Inc.  AMD,  AMD  Athlon  and  the  AMD  logo  are  trademarks  of  Advanced  Micro  Devices,  Inc 
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Whatever  applications  you  choose,  run  them  on  a  PC  based  on  the  new,  faster,  1.2  GHz  AMD  Athlon™  processor. 
The  AMD  Athlon  was  the  first  processor  to  break  the  gigahertz  barrier.  And  with  performance-enhancing  cache  memory  and 
even  faster  speeds,  they’re  better  than  ever.  No  wonder  4  of  the  world’s  top  5  computer  manufacturers  rely  on  AMD  Athlon 
processors.  To  see  how  you  can  increase  your  productivity  and  run  applications  faster,  head  straight  for  www.amd.com/faster. 


olid  Edge  is  a  trademark  of  Unigraphics  Solutions,  Inc.  Other  product  names  used  are  for  identification  purposes  only  and  may  be  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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After  CHANGES  upon  changes, 

we  are  more  or  less  the  SAME. 

-Paul  Simon,  The  Boxer 


Paul  Simon  could  have  been  an  IT  consultant.  He 
might  have  foreseen  that  many  of  the  alignment 
issues  that  arose  when  the  first  IT  departments 
were  formed  would  still  be  with  us  some  20  to  30 
years  later.  Of  course,  there  has  been  progress.  In 
most  cases,  IT  and  business  strategy  have  become 
better  aligned.  Though  the  gap  is  closing,  more 
often  than  not,  there  is  still  a  divide  between  an 
organization's  objectives  and  IT  strategy,  wherein 
IT  is  seen  as  a  corporate  service— an  enabler  rather 
than  a  driver  of  business  goals.  (If  you  believe  sim¬ 
ply  fulfilling  corporate  orders  means  you’re  aligned, 
think  again.) 

In  this  special  issue,  we  devote  all  our  feature  arti¬ 
cles  to  bringing  you  the  latest  views  of  and  tech¬ 
niques  for  managing  alignment.  Why  We’re  Still 
Talking  About  Alignment  (Page  68)  starts  the  show 
with  a  historical  perspective  and  current  view  of  the 
alignment  climate.  A  forum  of  board  level  execu¬ 


tives  and  CIOs  discuss  their  respective  views  and 
arrive  at  eight  “commandments”  for  resolving  align¬ 
ment  issues  in  Come  Together  (Page  79). 

The  View  from  the  Top  (Page  96)  offers  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  CIOs  who  have  moved  up  the  executive  lad¬ 
der.  Check  Your  Alignment  (Page  109)  gives  you  a 
chance  to  examine  your  company's  alignment  quo¬ 
tient.  Need  to  present  a  proposal?  How  to  Com¬ 
municate  Value  (Page  116),  Memo  from  the  CFO 
(Page  132)  and  Money  Talk  (Page  143)  all  give  you 
the  tools  to  talk  turkey.  Now  They’re  Cooking! 
(Page  152)  and  Heartbreak  Hotels  (Page  164)  pro¬ 
vide  a  look  at  how  things  work  in  both  a  well- 
aligned  and  a  misaligned  organization.  Rack  up 
some  miles  following  a  global  CIO  in  The  World 
According  to  Deasy  (Page  176).  We  cap  off  the  fea¬ 
ture  focus  on  alignment  with  a  full-length  feature 
starring  CIO's  own  comic  strip  hero,  Maynard 
(Page  186).  -Lafe  Low 
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I  let  you  do  more.  See  dearly. 

I  bring  you  18  inches  of  living  color. 
Wide-angle  viewing. 

Room  to  move. 

I’m  your  monitor. 

I’m  here  to  liberate  you. 


The  NEC  MultiSync®  LCD  1800. 

Introducing  the  affordable  NEC 
MultiSync  LCD  1800, the  newest 
in  our  line  of  18-inch  monitors. 

Offering  the  industry’s  most 
popular  screen  size  and  a  depth 
of  just  4.3  inches  (60%  smaller 
than  CRTs),  it  gives  you  plenty  of 
room  to  maneuver. 

Along  with  sharp  images. 
Mitsubishi’s  new  color  algorithm 
for  precise  color.  XtraView® 
wide-angle  viewing.  And  low 
power  usage  and  heat  emission 
to  keep  things  cool. 

It’s  part  of  the  18-inch  LCD  line 
from  the  #1  brand  of  flat  panel 
monitors.  Each  equipped  with  a 
range  of  high-end  options. 

Only  from  NEC-Mitsubishi 
Electronics  Display,  the  newly- 
combined  force  of  the  two  leaders 
in  visual  display  technology. 


©2000  NEC-Mitsubishi  Electronics  Display  of  America,  Inc. 
All  rights  reserved. 

MultiSync  and  XtraView  are  registered  trademarks. 

#1  selling  brand  worldwide.  DisplaySearch  study,  Q2  'oo 
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The  stormy  relationship  between  business  and  IT  has  been  a  hot  topic 
for  decades.  But  while  the  gap  is  closing,  it's  still  there,  and  it's  still 
wreaking  havoc.  And  that's... 


Since  the  age  of  vacuum  tubes,  dot  matrix  printers  and  green-screen  monitors,  IT 
executives  have  been  obsessed  with  the  concept  of  alignment,  meaning  how 
closely  an  organization's  IT  strategy  is  interwoven  with  and  driving  its  overall  busi¬ 
ness  strategy.  Just  look  at  any  survey  of  CIOs  taken  during  the  past  decade,  and 
you'll  see  that  the  role  of  IT  within  their  company's  business  strategy  is  almost 
always  among  their  top  five  concerns.  So  what’s  the  score  at  this  stage  of  the  game? 
■  Well,  there's  good  news  and  there's  interesting  news— depending  on  your  point 
of  view.  The  good  news  is  that  more  companies— and  most  successful  companies— 
now  view  IT  as  an  essential  component  of  their  business  strategy.  CIOs  are  increas¬ 
ingly  reporting  directly  to  the  CEO  instead  of  the  CFO  or  COO.  They’re  getting  a 
solid  budget  and  being  empowered  to  run  with  it.  Some  companies  are  also  inte¬ 
grating  IT  with  other  departments.  This  directly  aligns  IT  managers  with  their  col¬ 
leagues  in  marketing  or  operations,  where  they're  gathering  on  a  regular  basis  to 
collectively  hash  out  the  strategic  needs  of  the  company.  Finally,  CIOs  are  increas¬ 
ingly  being  viewed  as  corporate  leaders  as  they  help  drive  business  strategy  and 
achieve  business  goals  from  their  seats  on  executive  committees.  Some  are  even 
moving  beyond  the  CIO  position  and  becoming  CEOs  or  COOs.  ■  The  interesting 
news  is  that  to  the  extent  these  CIOs  have  made  it,  they’ve  created  a  whole  host 
of  new  issues  for  themselves.  The  alignment  they've  achieved  hasn't  happened  in 
a  vacuum.  Outside  forces  have  created  the  need  for  alignment— and  the  biggest 
outside  force  is  clearly  the  Internet.  As  companies  rush  to  beat  their  competitors 
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|  closing  the  gap 


to  the  Web,  the  CIO — the  one  with  all  the  technical  expertise — has 
become  the  obvious  strategic  player.  However,  the  stakes  are  huge, 
and  failure  can  be  devastating. 

While  being  put  in  charge  of  your  company’s  e-business  initiative 
may  seem  like  the  ultimate  in  alignment,  if  you  get  total  ownership  of 
the  project  without  collaboration  from  other  corporate  functions,  it 
could  turn  out  to  be  the  ultimate  in  misalignment.  Meanwhile,  you’d 
have  to  deal  with  executives  gunning  to  get  to  the  Web  yesterday. 
Some  companies  are  leaving  CIOs  and  the  IS  department  out  of  the 
loop  altogether  and  choosing  to  out¬ 
source  e-business  initiatives  because 
of  the  perception  that  IT  is  too 
slow.  If  you  play  your  cards  right 
and  succeed,  you’ll  be  a  hero. 

Looking  toward  the  other  end 
of  the  alignment  spectrum,  not  all 
organizations  have  evolved  to  the 
same  degree.  Plenty  of  old-line 
companies  operate  like  it’s  still  the 
early  1990s,  and  they  force  their 
CIOs  to  go  hat  in  hand  to  the  CFO 
for  approval  of  every  minor  ex¬ 
pense.  Other  companies — even  en¬ 
tire  industries — are  just  beginning 
to  get  how  they  can  strategically 
use  IT  initiatives  to  capture  cus¬ 
tomers  and  drive  their  competition 
into  submission.  Still,  more  compa¬ 
nies  don’t  understand  the  challenge 
and  importance  of  luring  and 
retaining  talented  IT  employees  in 
an  age  where  unemployment  is 
almost  nonexistent  and  talented 
high-tech  workers  have  the  bar¬ 
gaining  power  of  a  lifeboat  captain 
on  the  Titanic. 


with  other  business  executives  in  terms  of  education  or  shared  expe¬ 
riences.  Therefore,  it  was  difficult  for  the  two  groups  to  relate  to 
one  another.  “People  in  other  departments  were  totally  unfamiliar 
with  what  was  going  on  in  IT,”  Sutter  says. 

Additionally,  because  the  technology  was  less  refined  in  those 
days,  IS  people  spent  more  of  their  rime  just  trying  to  make  it  work — 
and  had  little  time  to  worry  about  the  business  goals  of  their  com¬ 
panies.  “It’s  always  been  a  demanding  area  that  forces  you  to  work 
nights  and  weekends,  but  in  those  days  it  took  you  away  from  every¬ 
thing  else,”  Sutter  says. 

In  the  1960s  and  1970s,  com¬ 
panies  used  IT  primarily  to  auto¬ 
mate  business  processes  to  im¬ 
prove  accuracy  and  reduce  clerical 
staff.  The  data-processing  heads  (a 
title  that  evolved  into  the  head  of 
MIS  in  the  1980s  and  the  CIO  in 
the  1990s)  reported  to  the  chief 
accountant  or  comptroller.  As  time 
went  on,  though,  the  IT  projects 
didn’t  always  show  a  return. 
Expenditures  for  computer  sup¬ 
port  began  to  show  up  on  com¬ 
pany  budgets.  “So  the  questions 
started,”  says  Jim  Kinney,  retired 
CIO  of  Kraft  Foods  and  president 
of  Mariner  Consulting.  “What  are 
we  getting  for  our  investment? 
Senior  managers  often  observed 
that  the  things  important  to  them 


I i  Even  at  the  dawn  of  the  I N FORMATION  era, 

there  was  a  problem  with  the  PERCEPTION  OF  I.T.JJ 

-Jim  Sutter,  senior  partner,  Peer  Consulting  Group 


HISTORY  LESSON 

To  see  how  far  the  alignment  of  IT  and  business  strategy  has  evolved, 
you  need  to  go  back  to  the  1960s  where  it  began.  Even  at  the  dawn 
of  the  information  era,  there  was  a  problem  with  the  perception  of  IT, 
says  Jim  Sutter,  senior  partner  with  the  Peer  Consulting  Group  in 
Newport  Beach,  Calif.  According  to  Sutter,  a  former  CIO  of 
Rockwell  International  in  Seal  Beach,  Calif.,  and  a  40-year  IT  vet¬ 
eran,  from  the  early  1 960s,  IS  departments  were  seen  as  havens  for 
nerds  operating  far  outside  the  mainstream.  Culturally,  the  com¬ 
puter  sciern  rs  and  technicians  running  IT  had  little  in  common 


— like  customer  service  and  sales  productivity — weren’t  the  things 
IT  was  working  on.” 

Nonetheless,  senior  management  did  little  to  try  and  bring  IT 
in  line  with  what  it  felt  was  important,  so  IT  remained  marginalized 
and  other  executives  remained  skeptical  of  its  value.  That  is,  until 
the  first  watershed  moment:  the  1973  Arab  oil  embargo.  When 
the  embargo  hit,  almost  all  shipping  ceased  and  business  in  this 
country  ground  to  a  halt.  This  wreaked  absolute  havoc  on  com¬ 
panies’  sales,  purchasing  and  delivery  schedules.  Many  were  unable 
to  fulfill  their  contracts — unless,  of  course,  they  had  implemented 
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How  does  eBay  detect  and  diagnose 
the  performance  of  their  eBusiness 
infrastructure? 

ProactiveNet. 


With  timely  insight  and  accurate  data ,  ProactiveNet  reduces 
the  time  eBay  spends  diagnosing  potential  performance 
bottlenecks. 

So  what  are  you  using? 


ProactiveNet 

••••••  •  •  •  •  # 

Insight  so  Timely,  It’s  Proactive M 


For  more  information,  visit  www.proactivenet.com 
or  call  (877)  277-6686. 
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a  material  resources  planning  (MRP)  project.  MRP,  a  forerunner 
of  enterprise  resource  planning,  enabled  companies  to  plan  and 
adjust  their  delivery  and  supply  needs  essentially  on  the  fly.  As 
with  ERP,  MRP  systems  were  very  difficult  to  implement.  At  the 
time,  many  companies  debated  whether  MRP  was  worth  the  has¬ 
sle.  The  lucky  few  with  MRP  systems  at  the  time  of  the  embargo 
discovered  it  was.  Their  MRP  systems  helped  them  make  instant 
adjustments  and  reschedule  deliveries  and  purchases.  Companies 
that  still  used  computers  just  for  accounting  watched  helplessly  as 
they  lost  billions  of  dollars. 

In  the  wake  of  the  embargo,  the  equivalent  of  the  CIO  began  to 
move  up  the  organizational  ladder,  reporting  to  the  CFO  or  COO 
instead  of  the  comptroller.  By  the  1980s,  senior  management  began 
to  realize  that  using  IT  for  more  than  accounting  and  data  process¬ 
ing  was  key  to  getting  the  most  value  from  their  IT  investment. 
This  wasn’t  just  a  direct  result  of  the  embargo.  It  also  stemmed 
from  other  successful  IT  projects  that  spoke  to  an  enterprise  priority, 


like  inventory  control,  warehouse  management  and  production 
scheduling.  Alignment  couldn’t  happen  at  all  if  senior  managers 
and  the  head  of  IT  didn’t  speak  the  same  language.  Inevitably,  rather 
than  having  senior  executives  bone  up  on  technology,  companies 
started  to  look  for  more  business-oriented  people  to  head  IT.  “Two 
things  occurred  here,”  Kinney  says.  “Either  the  CIO  became  more 
business-oriented  and  went  back  to  grad  school  to  get  an  MBA,  or 
CIOs  who  came  from  an  IT  discipline  were  replaced  by  managers 
with  more  broad  experience  within  the  company.” 

Of  course,  these  developments  didn’t  totally  erase  the  gap.  IT 
was  still  viewed  primarily  as  something  to  make  a  company  more 
efficient.  It  wasn’t  viewed  as  a  strategic  force  in  and  of  itself.  Thus, 
throughout  the  1980s  and  most  of  the  1990s,  alignment  appeared 
in  surveys  by  consultancies  as  the  No.  1  concern  among  CIOs, 
who  were  hungry  to  assert  their  position’s  strategic  relevance  and 
the  relevance  of  IT. 

Certain  industries  were  alignment  pioneers.  For  example,  dur¬ 
ing  the  1980s,  airlines  began  to  offer  frequent-flier  programs,  which 
were  IT-driven  and  gave  the  companies  a  competitive  edge.  During 
the  same  period,  the  financial-services  industry  started  to  realize 
that  it  was,  in  fact,  in  the  information  business.  “Banks  and  insur¬ 
ance  companies  began  to  recognize  that  their  computer  programs 
actually  created  their  products,  like  credit  cards  and  computerized 


cash-management  facilities,”  Sutter  says. 

This  pattern  took  on  a  life  of  its  own  in  the  1990s  as  technology 
continued  to  improve.  Products  like  customer  relationship  manage¬ 
ment  software  started  to  hit  the  market;  companies  began  to  imple¬ 
ment  ERP  systems  to  further  integrate  the  entire  enterprise;  and  the 
notion  of  electronic  supply  chain  management  was  bom.  For  CIOs, 
it  was  no  longer  enough  just  to  know  what  went  on  in  engineering 
and  purchasing.  They  had  to  understand  the  whole  company — and 
the  whole  industry — from  back  to  front.  They  had  to  gain  this  under¬ 
standing  while  staying  on  top  of  the  tidal  wave  of  new  technology  fly¬ 
ing  at  them.  This  pushed  CIOs  higher  up  in  the  company,  and  many 
began  to  report  directly  to  their  CEOs.  Even  though  reporting  struc¬ 
ture  is  still  seen  as  a  litmus  test  of  alignment,  that  view  may  be  unfair 
in  many  cases.  For  example,  if  you  report  to  a  CFO  who  really 
understands  how  IT  can  help  the  bottom  line,  he  could  become  a 
powerful  advocate  for  your  proposals. 

Just  because  you’re  invited  to  executive  meetings  doesn’t  mean 

you’ve  achieved  alignment  though. 
That  is  merely  a  single  factor.  Some 
observers  view  it  as  downright  undig¬ 
nified  to  revel  in  the  fact  that  you’re 
finally  “at  the  table.”  Arthur  Tisi,  CEO 
and  CTO  of  Tarrytown,  N.Y.-based 
©Thought  Technologies  and  a  former 
CIO  of  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  describes  CIOs’  obsession 
with  their  place  on  the  board  as  “battered  executive  syndrome.” 

Y2K  remediation  and  the  years  leading  up  to  the  date-change 
event  were  other  milestones  in  the  push  toward  alignment.  “Y2K 
really  opened  up  a  lot  of  senior  executives’  eyes  as  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  IT  and  the  running  of  a  business  in  this  day  and  age,” 
says  Gary  Baxter,  vice  president  and  CIO  of  Maine  Employers’ 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.  “It  got  IT  issues  into  the  boardroom  where 
they  belong,  and  it  forged  links  and  connections  between  CIOs, 
other  executives  and  board  members  themselves.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lack  of  major  Y2K  disasters  may  have 
left  some  business  executives  skeptical,  feeling  like  they  put  up  all  that 
money  for  nothing.  “We  lost  credibility  instead  of  [receiving]  credit 
for  a  job  well-done,”  says  Michael  Spano,  CIO  of  Siemens  Power 
Transmission  and  Distribution,  in  Raleigh,  N.C.  “I  think  of  Scotty  on 
Star  Trek.  He  tells  the  captain  something  can’t  be  done  for  24  hours 
and  then  when  he  gets  it  done  in  10  minutes,  he’s  a  hero.  It  may 
have  almost  been  better  to  let  a  catastrophe  happen  and  save  the 
day.  Then  you’re  a  hero.” 

QUICK  AND  DIRTY 

Nothing  has  altered  the  state  of  alignment  like  the  Internet  and  the 
rush  to  e-business.  E-business  is  forcing  alignment,  even  in  classically 


^Y2K  really  opened  up  a  lot  of  SENIOR 

EXECUTIVES’  eyes  to  the  IMPORTANCE  of  I.T.  11 

-Gary  Baxter,  VP  and  CIO,  Maine  Employers'  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
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misaligned  old-line  corporations.  Companies  realize  they  have  to 
create  a  viable  e-business  component  to  compete.  Because  IT  is 
such  an  integral  part  of  e-business,  the  CIO  is  becoming  an  impor¬ 
tant  partner  in  making  this  happen.  “Technology  is  now  a  com¬ 
petitive  tool,  and  CEOs  recognize  that,”  says  Chuck  Lybrook,  exec¬ 
utive  director  of  the  Information  Management  Forum  in  Atlanta. 
“Just  that  very  recognition  causes  alignment  to  happen. 

While  e-business  is  pushing  technology  to  the  foreground,  it’s  iron¬ 
ically  creating  one  of  the  most  significant  symptoms  of  misalignment: 
the  tension  between  speed  and  safety. 

From  the  IT  perspective,  it’s  one 
thing  to  be  up  on  the  Web  quickly  so 
that  you  don’t  get  left  behind,  it’s 
another  to  do  it  right.  CIOs  realize 
that  an  e-business  solution  is  useless 
if  it  doesn’t  incorporate  the  neces¬ 
sary  security  and  privacy  precau¬ 
tions,  which  take  time  to  develop. 

“If  you’re  looking  for  something 
quick  to  throw  on  the  Web,  it  only 
takes  a  couple  of  minutes,”  says 
Baxter.  “But  if  you’re  looking  for  a 
system  that’s  not  going  to  get  hacked 
and  have  all  your  customers’  per¬ 
sonal  information  all  over  the  Net, 
you  need  to  build  a  real  applica¬ 
tion...  and  there’s  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing  about  what  it  takes  to  build  a 
mission-critical  application.” 

Although  this  is  true,  CIOs  may 
be  playing  into  the  business-side 
perceptions  that  IT  is  simply  too 
slow.  In  the  past,  the  CIO  was 
always  viewed  as  the  voice  of  rea¬ 
son,  says  Doug  Aldrich,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  A.T.  Kearney,  a  global  man¬ 
agement  consultancy  based  in 

Chicago.  CIOs  need  to  understand  that  installing  a  less-than-perfect 
but  fixable  solution  now  may  be  better  than  taking  the  time  to  build 
a  best-of-class  perfect  solution  that  shows  up  much  later.  “It  may 
be  going  too  far  to  say  CEOs  think  CIOs  are  holding  them  back,” 
says  Aldrich,  who  recently  concluded  a  study  of  CEO  attitudes 
toward  e-business.  “But  I  don’t  know  if  there’s  a  perception  that 
CIOs  are  leading  the  charge  either.” 

Thornton  May,  corporate  futurist  and  chief  awareness  officer 
with  Waltham,  Mass.-based  digital  security  consulting  and  serv¬ 
ices  company  Guardent,  adds  that  privacy  and  security  precau¬ 


tions  are  a  brewing  source  of  budgeting  conflict  as  well.  It  hasn’t 
come  to  a  head  yet,  but  it  will  be  the  “next  round  of  screaming 
matches,”  he  says. 

The  alignment  gap  encompasses  more  than  just  privacy  and 
security.  There’s  a  disconnect  between  a  company’s  need  for  speed 
and  the  CIO’s  understanding  of  the  importance  of  strong  back- 
office  functions.  For  example,  prior  to  closing  its  doors,  embattled 
e-tailer  Furniture.com  suffered  a  rash  of  delayed  deliveries,  inven¬ 
tory  troubles  and  customer  outrage.  Many  of  its  problems  stemmed 

from  making  its  move  to  the  Web  too 
quickly  and  without  installing  ade¬ 
quate  order-tracking,  billing  and 
distribution  systems.  According  to 
Tom  Davenport,  a  CIO  columnist 
and  director  of  the  Accenture 
Institute  for  Strategic  Change,  this 
is  a  common  symptom  of  misalign¬ 
ment  in  the  electronic  age.  “It’s  a 
new  variation  of  old  alignment 
problems,”  he  says.  “Senior  execu¬ 
tives  understand  things  like  a  sexy 
Web  design,  but  they  don’t  under¬ 
stand  the  need  for  infrastructure 
and  back-office  capability.” 

So  how  do  you  manage  this 
conflict?  According  to  Kinney,  you 
just  have  to  adapt  and  do  the  best 
you  can  in  a  shorter  period  of  time. 
“You  have  to  take  more  risks  and 
be  willing  to  settle  for  an  80  per¬ 


^TECHNOLOGY  is  now  a  COMPETITIVE 

tool,  and  CEOs  RECOGNIZE  that.  J 7 

-Chuck  Lybrook,  executive  director,  Information  Management  Forum 


cent  solution  instead  of  making  it  100  percent,”  he  says.  “You 
have  to  be  willing  to  put  an  imperfect  solution  in  place  and  mod¬ 
ify  it  as  you  get  feedback  from  your  customer.  For  many  IT  people, 
this  is  a  very  difficult  concept  to  swallow.” 

This  is  what  Amazon.com  did  when  it  began  offering  CDs.  It 
offered  the  products  to  a  limited  number  of  customers,  got  feed¬ 
back  on  what  it  was  doing  wrong,  fixed  the  problems  and  rolled 
the  service  out  to  the  public  at  large.  “You  just  have  to  be  ready 
to  come  back  fast  and  harden  [your  site]  into  a  quality  destina¬ 
tion,”  Aldrich  says. 
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There  are  a  lot  of  cities  in  Asia  just  waiting  for  your  business.  But  there’s  only  one  right  way  to  connect  with  them.  NTT 
Communications.  As  japan’s  largest  telecommunications  company,  NTT  Communications  can  provide  your  business  with 
everything  it  needs  to  stay  ahead  of  the  competition,  including  our  one-stop  network  solutions  service:  /vrcstar.  Currently 
serving  25  major  cities  around  the  world  and  available  in  53  countries,  Arcstar  can  develop  the  network  solution  that’s  right 
for  you.  And  with  special  focus  on  IP  (Internet  Protocol),  Arcstar  offers  top  quality,  high-speed  and  secure  access  to  the 
Internet.  So  when  it  comes  to  connecting  to  Shanghai,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  connect  with  NTT  Communications. 
Your  trusted  partner  in  Network  Solutions. 


Global  Connections  From  East  to  West 


HITT  Communications 


www.ntt.com/world 
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COLLABORATE,  OR  ELSE 

Ownership  of  the  e-business  initiative  is  another  area  of  potential 
misalignment.  CIOs  are  concerned  that  business  leaders  may  be 
developing  a  tendency  to  tell  IS,  “Go  enable  us  for  the  Web.  Let  us 
know  when  you’re  done.”  In  the  process,  there’s  no  collaboration 
with  the  other  business  functions.  “That’s  the  main  area  of  discon¬ 
nect  today,”  says  Paul  Cuccia,  senior  vice  president  and  CIO  of 
Sotheby’s  Holdings  in  New  York 
City.  “IT  simply  cannot  be  charged 
with  what  has  to  be  done  to  make 
these  initiatives  successful.  If  you’re 
in  an  operating  room,  a  lot  of  dif¬ 
ferent  people  make  the  operation  a 
success.  It’s  the  same  with  technol¬ 
ogy.  Enlightened  organizations 
understand  this.” 

Warren,  N.J.-based  Lucent  Tech¬ 
nologies’  CIO  and  Vice  President 
of  Corporate  Centers  Sue  Kozik 
agrees,  pointing  out  that  you  can’t 
just  order  a  Web-enabled  business 
from  IT.  It  involves  a  redesign  of  the 
company’s  business  process,  and 
senior  leadership  of  the  business 
should  be  participating.  Of  course, 
the  CIO  should  still  be  taking  on  a 
key  role.  “The  CIO  can  facilitate  the 
discussion,”  she  says,  “but  it  has  to 
be  a  collaborative  effort.” 

The  current  state  of  misalignment 
reaches  beyond  e-business.  Many 
companies  still  don’t  see  IT  as  a 
strategic  tool.  Spano — who  views 
the  alignment  gap  as  a  “chasm”  that 
is  bigger,  deeper  and  wider  than  ever — is  one  of  the  many  CIOs 
who  report  to  their  CFOs.  He  describes  his  department  as  a  “cost 
center”  in  the  eyes  of  senior  management,  and  every  year  he’s  chal¬ 
lenged  to  lower  his  budget.  This  makes  it  tough  to  get  his  initia¬ 
tives  through.  For  example,  he  wants  a  second  database  in  case  the 
first  one  crashes.  “But  they  don’t  understand  the  value,”  he  says. 
“They  think,  ‘Why  don’t  you  just  keep  the  first  one  up  100  percent 
of  the  time?  That’s  what  we  pay  you  for.  Why  should  we  pay  twice?’ 
So  I’ve  had  to  come  up  with  a  utility  function  explaining  how  much 
business  we  lose  for  every  minute  we’re  down.” 

Spano  isn’t  after  a  license  to  spend  whatever  he  wants.  He  just 
wants  to  be  in  a  position  where  he  doesn’t  have  to  go  through 
all  sorts  of  hoops  every  time  he  wants  to  switch  from  router  A 


to  router  B.  As  long  as  he  reports  to  the  CFO,  though,  he  has  to 
engage  in  painstaking  translations  because  they  speak  completely 
different  languages.  “All  she’s  thinking  is  lease  versus  buy,  while 
I  only  care  if  it’s  gigabyte-compatible,”  he  says. 

While  many  CIOs  are  enjoying  stronger  alignment  with  their 
CEOs,  they’re  suffering  misalignment  with  other  important  func¬ 
tions,  like  human  resources.  Spano  says  the  business  side  just 

doesn’t  understand  the  current 
staffing  crunch  CIOs  are  facing.  He 
says  he’s  temporarily  dealt  with  the 
problem  in  his  own  company  by 
putting  in  a  long-term  retention 
plan,  which  he  had  to  fund  from  his 
own  budget.  As  a  result,  he’s  lost 
only  one  from  his  staff  of  17  this 
year.  “But  they  only  have  to  stay  a 
year  [for  their  incentives  to  kick  in],” 
he  says.  “Ours  runs  out  in  October, 
and  some  are  already  recruiting.” 

From  the  business  perspective,  IT 
may  be  skirting  the  real  issue. 
According  to  Aldrich,  CIOs  are 
looking  to  buy  what  they  can  lease 
and  looking  to  lease  what  they  can 
rent.  Why  hire  200  state-of-the-art 
guys  this  week  when  they’ll  be  obso¬ 
lete  six  months  from  now?  You  may 
really  be  better  off  with  temps  and 


COLLABORATIVE  effort. 

-Sue  Kozik,  CIO  and  vice  president,  Lucent  Corporate  Centers 

independent  contractors.  “You  should  be  looking  to  acquire  workers 
when  you  need  them  and  putting  them  back  when  you  don’t,”  he 
says.  “That  way  the  training  burden  and  currency  burden  falls  to 
the  professional  companies  putting  these  people  out  to  hire.  As  CIO, 
my  interest  should  be  in  getting  the  company  ready  for  the  digital 
marketplace,  not  building  an  employee  empire.” 

Staffing  issues,  reporting  structure  and  e-business  are  currently 
the  biggest  pieces  of  the  alignment  puzzle.  Fitting  them  all  into 
place  is  different  than  it  was  a  year  ago  and  it’s  different  than  it  will 
be  a  year  from  now — different,  but  no  less  of  a  challenge.  HH 


Are  you  aligned?  Check  in  with  Senior  Writer  Eric  Berkman  by  e-mailing  him  at 
eberkman@cio.com. 


U  The  CIO  can  FACILITATE  the  e-business  discussion, 

but  it  has  to  be  a 
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Staple 

Saddle  Stitch 


Hole  Punch 


The  imageRUNNER  5000  has  landed  along  with  legions 
of  new  fans.  People  attracted  by  its  seamless  network  fit. 
By  its  ability  to  output  50  ppm  and  deliver  full-finishing  capabilities  right  from  the 
desktop.  Plus,  it's  built  on  the  highly  acclaimed  imageRUNNER  product  platform. 
Which  may  explain  why  the  latest  in  the  imageRUNNER  line  is  attracting  lines 
of  its  own.  At  Canon,  we're  giving  people  the  know-how  to  realize 

the  full  power  of  the  digital  office. 


The  new 
imageRUNNER 
is  here. 
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and  Xpedio  and  Business  Content  Management  are  trademarks  of  IntraNet  Solutions,  Inc. 


business  is  exciting  enough  — you  don't  need  the  adrenaline  rush  of  wondering  if 
business-to-business  Web  sites  and  corporate  portals  all  have  timely,  accurate 

information.  Or  if  everyone  will  be  able  to  get  the  infrmation  they  need,  when  they  need  it. 

. 

With  Xpedio™  Content  Management  from  IntraNet  Solutions,  you  can  publish 
business  content  from  any  data  source  to  the  Web,  automatically.  Your  users  can 
access  personalized,  secure  content  from  any  Web  client — including  mobile  and 
wireless  devices.  And  you'll  deploy  in  days,  rather  than  months.  It's  why  more  than 
1,250  companies  and  350  partners  rely  on  IntraNet  Solutions'  products  to  make 
managing  Web  business  content  so  routine  it's  a  bit...  well,  boring. 


www.intranetsolutions.com 
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CIO  brought  together  three  IT  leaders  and  three  business  leaders  and  presented 
them  with  a  daunting  task:  Decide  on  the  best  ways  to  achieve  alignment 


Try  to  get  six  people  to  agree  on  anything— 
Thai  or  Indian  food,  blockbuster  or  art  film,  or 
even  when  to  slow  down  for  a  yellow  light. 
Now  try  to  get  six  executives  to  agree  on  the 
basic  principles  that  lead  to  well-aligned  com¬ 
panies.  Sound  impossible?  We  knew  it 
wouldn't  be  easy,  but  we  had  to  try.  ■  For  the 
flagship  piece  of  this  "Closing  the  Gap”  spe¬ 
cial  issue,  we  assembled  a  dream  team  of 
sorts— three  CIOs,  a  CEO,  a  head  of  adminis¬ 
tration  and  finance,  and  a  head  of  sales  and 
marketing— for  some  frank  talk  about  the 
fuzzy  and  far-reaching  subject  of  alignment. 
These  brave  panelists  were  handpicked  from 
companies  (old  and  new,  big  and  bigger,  and 
from  a  variety  of  industries)  that  in  one  way 
or  another  are  making  serious  efforts  to  inte¬ 
grate  IT  into  business  planning.  (See  our  pan¬ 
elists'  introductions  scattered  throughout  this 


article.)  With  the  help  of  moderator  Thornton 
May  of  Guardent,  a  digital  security  company 
based  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  this  gang  tackled 
some  tough  questions:  What  is  right  and 
wrong  with  the  alignment  of  IT  and  business 
strategy?  What  causes  misalignment?  Where 
do  business  and  IT  leaders  fall  short?  And 
most  important,  what  can  be  done  on  both 
sides  to  better  align  business  and  IT 
strategy?  ■  The  answers  may  surprise  you, 
but  the  big  shock  for  us  was  how  our  pan¬ 
elists  easily  agreed  on  these  points.  "It's  inter¬ 
esting  how  all  of  us  are  thinking  alike,"  said 
Starbucks  CIO  Ted  DellaVecchia  during  our 
discussion.  Operating  outside  of  one  compa¬ 
ny’s  politics  or  the  constraints  of  a  particular 
project,  the  panelists  agreed  on  some  basic 
tenets.  ■  Naturally,  there  was  polite  dissen¬ 
sion.  The  panelists  were  divided  on  the 
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role  business  executives  should  play  in  vendor  management 
and  even  on  the  most  basic  question  of  whether  alignment  has 
improved  in  the  past  two  decades.  “My  first  year  in  IT  we 
talked  about  alignment,”  lamented  former  Dell  CIO  Jerry 
Gregoire,  “and  27  years  later,  we’re  still  talking  about  align¬ 
ment.”  Here’s  hoping  that  27  years  from  now,  CIO  will  report 
on  “What  Ever  Happened  to  Misalignment?”  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  read  on  for  the  insights  and  experiences  that  led  to  “The 
8  Commandments  of  Alignment”  on  Page  93. 

Thornton  May,  moderator:  Jack,  I  thought  we  might  start  [by 
hearing  your  perspective  on  alignment]  as  a  CEO  and  as  a  per¬ 
son  who  didn’t  pop  out  of  the  womb  being  a  technologist,  if 
you  will. 

Jack  Brennan,  chairman  and  CEO  of  Vanguard  Group:  Seven  or 
eight  years  ago  we  started  something  called  our  IT  voyage. 


Everything  at  Vanguard  is  nautical.  Our  logo  is  a  ship,  and  we 
have  crew  members  and  we  eat  in  galleys.  The  idea  was 
encapsulated  in  one  statement  that  our  CIO  reminds  people  of 
all  the  time:  If  there’s  a  failure,  it’s  the  head  of  the  business  who 
gets  fired.  That  statement  was  intended  to  make  everybody 
acknowledge  that,  one,  the  IS  department  is  integral  to  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  two,  it  has  no  money.  Nobody  other  than  [Vanguard] 
pays  them.  We’ve  been  through  a  radical  shift  philosophically 
and  operationally;  we’ve  tried  to  integrate  the  business  and  tech¬ 
nology  units  and  people  as  tightly  as  possible.  It  took  a  lot  of 
trauma.  Many  people  who  don’t  work  here  anymore  couldn’t 
make  the  adjustment.  They  wanted  to  be  able  to  blame  IS  when 
things  didn’t  go  well.  And  it  took  cross-fertilization  of  IT  people 
working  in  the  business  and  vice  versa.  It’s  never  good  enough,  but 
I  feel  great  relative  to  where  we  were  when  we  started  this  voyage. 

I  spend  three  hours  every  two  weeks  with  the  senior  leader¬ 
ship  team  on  nothing  but  IT  issues.  We’re  not  micromanaging, 
I  hope,  but  we  are  looking  at  IT  strategy,  opportunities  and 
challenges.  A  full  30  percent  or  40  percent  of  my  time  is  spent 
on  IT-related  issues. 

Lori  Thompson,  former  senior  vice  president  of  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  at  'he  Keds  division  of  Stride  Rite  Corp.:  Sitting  here  lis¬ 


tening  to  Jack,  I’m  completely  jealous.  The  fact  that  he  spends 
30  percent  to  40  percent  of  his  time  on  IT  clearly  indicates  that 
there  isn’t  going  to  be  as  big  an  opportunity  [for  there  to  be] 
misalignment.  If  you  read  everybody’s  scenarios  [distributed  to 
the  panelists  by  CIO  before  the  forum  and  appearing  through¬ 
out  this  article],  probably  the  biggest  message  that  came  out 
was  communication.  Without  communication  there  is  a  big 
problem — just  trying  to  get  a  handle  on  all  the  tools  that  are 
available,  and  how  [IT]  can  understand  the  end  result  that 
we’re  trying  to  accomplish  and  then  help  us  develop  programs 
and  tools  to  make  it  work.  A  lot  of  it  has  to  do  with  the  cor¬ 
poration’s  point  of  view.  If  the  corporation  believes  that  IT  is 
indeed  important,  and  needs  to  be  integrated  in  the  business,  it 
will  be.  But  if  there  is  a  “let’s  wait  and  see”  [attitude] — 
“maybe  the  Internet  will  be  important,  or  maybe  it  won’t; 
maybe  e-commerce  will  be  important,  or  maybe  it  won’t” — 
then  the  corporation  is  not  going  to  move  forward. 

Jerry  Gregoire,  former  CIO  and 
senior  vice  president  of  Dell 
Computer  Corp.:  When  I  joined 
Dell,  IS  was  reporting  through 
finance.  One  of  my  require¬ 
ments  was  that  the  CIO’s  role 
take  on  a  peer  relationship  with  all  the  other  departments, 
which  was  not  the  solution  to  alignment  but  it  sure  was  a  help. 
We  learned  a  lot  of  valuable  things  about  alignment  because, 
during  the  last  two  years  I  was  with  Dell,  we  were  growing  $1 
billion  every  six  weeks.  To  manage  that  kind  of  growth,  we 
were  continually  realigning  the  entire  company.  Among  the 
conclusions  that  we  came  to  was  alignment  has  as  much  to  do 
with  the  architectural  choices  you  make  as  with  the  mind-set  of 
the  management  team.  Some  new  technologies  have  come  along 
that  allow  you  to  integrate  your  company  not  at  the  application 
layer  but  at  the  data  layer.  And  by  [doing  this],  you  can  give 
development  resources  back  to  the  divisions  and  say,  “Look. 
Build  what  you  want  to  build,  in  whatever  order  you  want  to 
build  it,  and  fund  it  at  a  level  that  you  think  is  appropriate.  The 
only  thing  that  we  ask  is  that  you  build  it  in  this  way.” 

May:  When  you  first  came  [to  Dell],  you  guys  were  going  down  that 
SAP  rat  hole. 

Gregoire:  A  mutual  friend  described  SAP  as  pouring  wet  cement 
over  your  company.  Michael  [Dell,  chairman  and  CEO  of  Dell]  had 
sold  the  idea  to  the  board  that  SAP  would  solve  the  problems  of 
having  a  global  understanding  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  com- 
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you  make  as  with  the  MIND-SET  of  the  management  team.  77 

-Jerry  Gregoire,  former  CIO  and  senior  VP,  Dell  Computer  Corp. 
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pany.  [The  company]  spent  $67  million  on  the  project  before  I 
even  arrived.  After  spending  six  months  with  it,  I  went  back  to 
Michael  and  said,  “I  think  we  can  get  the  software  to  run  at  these 
kinds  of  volumes,  but  here  are  all  the  bad  things  that  are  going  to 
happen  if  we  do.”  And  to  his  credit,  he  went  back  to  the  board 
and  said,  “I  was  wrong.”  Every  once  in  a  while  I  call  it  right.  Had 
we  gone  ahead  with  SAP,  we  would  not  have  been  able  to  sustain 
that  billion-dollars-every-six-weeks  growth.  ERP  assumes  that  no 
matter  what  state  this  portion  of 
your  business  is  in,  everybody  is 
going  to  do  it  the  same  way. 

That’s  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
spectrum  from  alignment. 

Ted  DellaVecchia,  CIO  and  senior 
vice  president  of  Starbucks  Coffee 
Co.:  If  you  take  my  fundamental 
approach  to  IT,  and  that  of  the 
companies  that  I  tend  to  work 
with,  our  approach  is  alignment 
of  all  business  units — IS  being 
one  of  them — recognized  as  a  dis¬ 
cipline  just  as  important  as  mar¬ 
keting  or  sales.  That  requires, 
however,  a  general  management 
approach,  and  it  requires  CIOs 
and  top  leadership  to  have  had 
some  form  of  business  experi¬ 
ence.  People  who  have  managed 
P&Ls  or  have  been  part  of  marketing  organizations  and  so  on  have 
a  clearer  view  of  how  information  and  technology  can  be  directed 
toward  business  goals.  I  look  at  the  CIO’s  role  as  making  all  of  the 
executives  better  information  executives,  and  providing  them  with 
the  what-ifs:  “What  could  you  do  differently  if  you  had  this  infor¬ 
mation?  How,  when  and  where  do  you  need  this  information  deliv¬ 
ered?”  Lori  mentioned  communication  being  a  fundamental 
approach  to  repairing  some  of  these  issues.  It’s  not  just  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  divisions  and  departments;  it’s  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  business  information  that  helps  businesses  succeed. 

May:  Starbucks  is  all  about  brand.  What  role  does  IT  play  in  that? 

DellaVecchia:  The  brand  is  built  around  our  corporate  passions 
and  what  people  perceive  that  name  to  mean.  The  IT  function  must 
act  within  the  core  values  of  the  company — passion,  appreciation 
for  our  customers,  seeking  quality  in  what  we  do,  partnership  with 
our  employees  and  representing  Starbucks  as  people  would  expect. 


JACK  BRENNAN 

Chairman  and  CEO 
VANGUARD  GROUP 

If  you’re  thinking  about  whether  technology  should  lead  or  follow, 
get  out  of  the  way.  "I  don’t  think  either  one  of  those  [scenarios]  is 
correct,"  says  Jack  Brennan  of  the  Vanguard  Group,  a  Malvern,  Pa.- 

based  mutual  fund  organization 
with  assets  topping  $550  billion, 
"IT  has  to  be  integral  to  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  who  leads  or  follows 
really  doesn’t  matter." 

Brennan,  who  joined  Vanguard  in 
1982  and  became  CEO  in  1996, 
expects  business  leaders  to  look  at 
technology  solutions  as  part  of  their 
core  competencies,  and  the  CIO  to 
be  integral  to  corporate  strategy.  To 
facilitate  this,  he  makes  sure  IT  pro¬ 
fessionals  rotate  through  business 
positions  and  business  profession¬ 
als  through  IT.  Brennan  himself 
spends  30  percent  to  40  percent  of 
his  time  on  IT-related  projects. 

Vanguard  also  has  a  strategic  tech¬ 
nology  research  program— a  mix  of 
IT  and  businesspeople  who  look  at  how  new  technologies  can  be  applied 
to  Vanguard's  business.  Brennan  likes  to  remind  people  that  the  IS 
department  doesn't  have  any  money  but  exists  only  to  serve  other 
departments.  Business  and  technology  people  must  work  tightly 
together  to  accomplish  common  goals,  trading  off  nontechnology  and 
technology  solutions,  he  says.  "Nobody  should  worry  whether  they're 
on  the  bleeding  edge  of  technology.  Technology  is  simply  a  facilitator.” 

THE  BLAME  GAME:  When  misalignment  occurs,  what  causes  it? 

■  Technology  for  technology's  sake.  Money  shouldn’t  be  spent  on 
technology  without  a  clear  business  need. 

■  "Us  versus  them"  situations.  “Look  at  all  that  money  we’re 
squandering  on  IT.” 

■  Underappreciation  of  technology  intellectually,  emotionally  and 
financially.  Businesspeople  may  not  recognize  that  IT  is  one  of 
the  few  arrows  in  their  quiver. 
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SUE  KOZIK 

CIO  and  vice  president  of  corporate  centers 
LUCENT  TECHNOLOGIES 

Because  the  three  most  important  aspects  of  real  estate  are  location, 
location  and  location,  a  similar  set  of  priorities  could  be  established  for 
aligning  business  and  IT  strategy.  "Trust  one  another,  hold  each  other 
accountable,  and  communicate,  com¬ 
municate,  communicate,”  says  Sue 
Kozik.  "Alignment  is  all  about  having 
common  strategies,  objectives  and 
priorities  that  are  effectively  and 
efficiently  linked  toward  a  common  set 
of  goals." 

Continuous  communication  will 
always  be  critical.  In  Kozik's  view, 
which  comes  from  20  years  in  the  IT 
world,  the  alignment  of  IT  and  busi¬ 
ness  has  improved  and  continues  to 
improve.  "I  think  we've  come  to  a 
point  in  the  evolution  of  the  IT  disci¬ 
pline  in  which  IT  has  become  so  intrin¬ 
sically  linked  to  business  strategy  and 
process  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
the  two,"  she  says.  "Let's  acknowledge 
the  Increasing  importance  of  IT  to  the  business  and  focus  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  value  proposition  that  technology  can  enable." 

Improving  alignment  also  involves  changing  one’s  perception  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  role  in  the  organization,  both  from  the  CXO’s  and  CIO's 
standpoint.  "[CIOs]  are  businesspeople  who  happen  to  be  skilled  in 
the  IT  discipline,  just  like  our  CFO  is  a  businessperson  skilled  in  the 
finance  discipline,"  Kozik  says.  "All  of  our  roles  are  changing,  and 
the  pressure  of  business  today  is  increasing.  We  all  need  each  other 
to  succeed." 

THE  BLAME  GAME:  When  misalignment  occurs,  what  causes  it? 

■  A  lack  of  communication  regarding  the  goal  or  priorities. 

*  A  lack  of  trust  or  confidence  in  one  another's  abilities. 

■  A  culture  that  doesn't  work  well  across  boundaries  and  with  other 
organizations  to  understand  how  each  part  supports  the  other. 


John  Mahoney,  executive  vice  president  and  chief  administrative 
officer  of  Staples:  Even  though  we  don’t  grow  $1  billion  every 
six  weeks,  we’ve  had  very  significant  growth.  Staples  started  an 
IS  department  probably  the  way  anybody  in  a  great  entrepre¬ 
neurial  environment  would  start  one:  We  did  what  was  necessary 
to  be  able  to  record  transactions  and  share  information.  We  did 
it  largely  with  applications  that  we  integrated  from  packages.  We 
got  to  the  point  where,  like  a  lot  of  companies,  you  have  the  IS 
team  in  a  pit.  You’d  throw  some  meat  over  the  top  of  the  pit 
every  once  in  a  while  to  keep  them  sustained,  and  you’d  ask  them 

for  things.  And  they’d  push  things 
out  over  the  top,  and  you’d  either 
like  it  or  not.  Then  along  came  the 
Web  revolution.  We  have  1,000 
stores,  direct-marketing  businesses 
and  warehouses  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  so  many  of  the  things  that  we 
do  day-to-day  could  be  done  bet¬ 
ter  using  the  Web.  We  started  at 
that  point  to  say  that  we  weren’t 
going  to  have  the  IS  folks  taking 
orders  but  at  the  table  involved 
with  the  business  strategy.  We  have 
a  fairly  elaborate  business  strategy 
process  that  we  go  through  every 
year,  and  the  CIO  has  an  impor¬ 
tant  influence  on  the  business  deci¬ 
sions.  Particularly  in  the  last  two 
years  or  so  we’ve  created  great 
cooperation  among  the  business  units.  Only  when  you  get  the 
good  alignment  do  you  get  the  kind  of  rapid  improvement  that 
we’ve  been  able  to  see. 

Sue  Kozik,  CIO  and  vice  president  of  corporate  centers  at  Lucent 
Technologies:  Some  of  my  observations  will  be  from  someone  just 
beginning  to  work  with  an  organization  that  uses  IT  very  differ¬ 
ently.  Lucent  has  prided  itself  on  being  different  from  Ma  Bell, 
and  there’s  still  a  lot  of  talk  about  that.  We  develop  technology,  so 
the  question  about  the  value  of  a  centralized  IS  group  is  still  under 
some  discussion.  Jerry  mentioned  that  when  he  joined  Dell  he  said, 
“Listen,  the  IS  organization  needs  to  be  a  part  of  the  business,” 
and  that’s  happened  here.  In  the  six  months  since  our  CIO  joined, 
he  went  from  reporting  to  the  CEO  to  reporting  to  the  chairman 
and  CEO.  We’re  now  in  a  role  to  really  address  some  of  the  issues 
that  you’ve  all  mentioned. 

The  issue  Lucent  faces  today  is  that  we  are  not  really  focused 
on  a  certain  group  of  priorities.  There  was  a  lot  of  autonomy  in 
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A  leading  Java-based  personalization  and  e-commerce  platform 


A  network  of  more  than  225  of  the  world’s  best  technology  and  solution  partners 


Over  525  worldwide  customers  including  Benetton,  BlueLight.com,  Eastman  Kodak,  and  J.Crew. 


ATFORM 


e-Business  isn't  about  building  a  Web  site;  it's  about  running  your  business.  ATG  understands  that.  For  more 
than  five  years,  we’ve  provided  a  software  and  application  platform  that  helps  businesses  build  and 
manage  online  relationships  with  customers,  suppliers,  and  partners.  Our  solution,  ATG  Dynamo*, 
offers  everything  from  multilingual  and  wireless-Web  support  to  a  scalable  platform  that  grows  with 
your  business.  Introduce  your  e-business  team  to  our  platform  by  visiting  us  online  at  www.atg.com/platform 


2000  ATG.  the  Tcchmaik.  the  AIG  logo,  and  Dynamo  are  .til  registered  trademarks  ot  Art  Ter hivology  Group,  Inc  All  other  trademarks  ate  the  property  of  their  respective  holders.  NASDAQ  ARTG 
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JERRY  GREGOIRE 

Former  CIO  and  senior  vice  president 
DELL  COMPUTER  CORP. 


Call  him  a  radical  if  you  will,  but  Jerry  Gregoire  wants  to  give  cen¬ 
tralized  IS  departments  back  to  the  business.  It’s  an  approach 
called  matrix  management:  Each  business  unit  or  function  gets  its 
own  IS  organization.  The  general  manager  dictates  what  gets  built 
when,  and  the  CIO  dictates  how.  Gregoire  said  the  approach  worked 
at  the  Round  Rock,  Texas-based  Dell,  a  top  direct  seller  of  com¬ 
puters.  “You  never  had  to  wonder  whether  you  were  aligned  with 
the  business,  because  the  business  was 
in  control  of  what  the  development 
resource  was  doing,  100  percent,"  says 
Gregoire,  who  retired  in  1999  to  raise 
horses.  Everyone  will  need  to  get  used 
to  the  idea  of  multiple  bosses.  Because 
department  heads  get  more  direct  con¬ 
trol  over  IT,  Gregoire  says  this  system 
helps  eliminate  what  he  calls  “secret 
shadow  IT  organizations"  that  appear 
when  a  department  head  contracts  out 
an  IT  project,  which  ends  up  being  non¬ 
standard  and  noncompatible. 

Gregoire,  who  led  IS  at  PepsiCo  before 
working  at  Dell  for  four  years,  also  advo¬ 
cates  integrating  the  company  at  the 
data  layer  rather  than  the  application 

layer,  giving  individual  departments  freedom  to  build  small,  cus¬ 
tomized  solutions.  This  is  the  opposite  of  ERP  systems  where  every 
department,  big  and  small,  anywhere  in  the  world  has  to  run  the 
same  application.  "Pursuing  solutions  where  one  size  fits  all  is  prob¬ 
ably  as  far  away  from  aligning  the  business  as  you  can  get," 
Gregoire  says. 

THE  BLAME  GAME:  When  misalignment  occurs,  what  causes  it? 

■  Having  a  one-size-fits-all  mentality. 

■  Underestimating  the  user's  role.  Users  shouldn’t  hold  IT  at 
arm's  length  while  waiting  for  a  system  to  be  delivered. 

■  Placing  IT  under  finance.  IT  leaders  need  to  have  a  peer 
relationship  with  the  other  key  department  leaders. 


the  business  units,  and  the  need  to  create  some  common  prophe¬ 
cies  and  even  to  discuss  IT’s  value  as  a  service  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  wasn’t  as  prevalent.  Now  we’re  getting  the  organization  to 
think  about  common  business  prophecies.  When  we  switched 
from  AT&T,  there  were  some  rules  that  I’m  certain  were  guided 
by  our  friends  at  the  FCC  [Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion].  Lucent  had  been  handcuffed  to  some  degree  as  to  how  to 
focus  on  our  emerging  businesses  and  still  carry  the  more  mature 
businesses  that  we  are  now  in  a  process  of  divesting.  I’m  sure  to 
outsiders  it  looks  a  little  murky.  But  as  we  spin  off  probably  a 
third  of  the  company,  that  leaves  room  for  an  awful  lot  of  acqui¬ 
sition  and  focus  on  broadband  and  the  Internet.  We’ve  been  to 
the  board  just  last  month  to  talk  about  process  management 
architecture  and  identified  some  key  processes:  order  manage¬ 
ment,  supply  chain,  employment, 
sales  and  finance.  We’ve  got  to  get 
some  commonality  in  the  way  we  do 
those  things  because  we’re  literally 
around  the  world.  While  we  leave 
room  for  local  need  and  local  regula¬ 
tion,  we  don’t  quite  need  the  local 
autonomy  we’ve  had,  and  we  cer¬ 
tainly  missed  opportunities  to  be  as 
effective  as  we  want  to  be. 

May:  In  this  rapidly  changing  economy, 
how  do  you  align  with  a  business  that 
may  not  know  itself  or  is  reinventing 
itself? 

Kozik:  Lucent  is  taking  a  leadership 
role — the  CEO  is  letting  us  leapfrog 
from  being  those  guys  who  run  the  servers  to  those  who  can  facil¬ 
itate  the  process.  This  is  a  very  exciting  time.  At  the  end  of  the 
day,  though,  it’s  sort  of  a  watch-what-you-wish-for  situation 
because  the  pressure  is  on  for  rapid  delivery. 

May:  From  what  I’m  hearing,  it’s  more  like  behavioral  alignment 
right  now.  If  I  could  ask  [the  non-CIOs],  if  you  could  change  any 
behaviors  on  the  part  of  your  CIO,  what  would  you  change? 

Brennan:  I’d  make  him  even  more  aggressive  than  he  is.  We  have 
a  discrete  unit  called  our  strategic  technology  research  group, 
which  is  a  mix  of  businesspeople  and  technologists  thinking  about 
big  issues  for  the  future.  I  would  make  our  CIO  even  more  criti¬ 
cal  of  businesspeoples’  willingness  to  accept  change  and  use  tech¬ 
nology  to  lead  the  way. 
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Is  this  how  you 1  re  putting  a 
lid  on  rising  costs? 


Dialogic 


an  Intel  company 


There  are  other  ways  to  dramatically  reduce  costs  such  as 
consolidating  all  voice,  fax  and  email  messages  into  one  location. 

CalIXpress®,  a  unified  messaging  solution  by  AVT,  allows  you 
to  cut  the  time  you  and  your  employees  spend  on  managing 
messages  by  up  to  70%*  as  well  as  streamlining  administration 
and  reducing  support  and  training  costs.  CalIXpress 
consolidates  all  message  types,  allowing  access  via  your  Lotus 
Notes®  and  Domino®  Inbox,  phone  or  the  Internet.  To  learn  more 
about  how  CalIXpress  can  reduce  your  costs,  or  for  a  free  demo 
CD,  visit  our  website  at  www.avtc.com/reduce-costs.html. 


'Study  published  by,  COMgroup  and  AVT  Corp.  To  view  this  study,  visit  http://www.avtc.corn/ctghome/ctghorne.html. 


achieve  alignment 


Mahoney:  We’re  putting  kiosks  in  our  stores  to  help  our  store  asso¬ 
ciates  sell  expanded  products  and  services.  The  CIO  is  responsible 
for  that  project,  and  when  we  talked  about  the  technology  the  CEO 
asked,  “Are  the  kiosks  going  to  face  the  customer?”  The  CIO 
replied,  “Well,  uh,  boy... that’s  operation’s  answer.”  The  CEO  said, 
“No,  it’s  not.  Your  job  is  not  to  put  technology  in  the  store.  Your 
job  is  to  drive  a  new  program  for  the  business.”  If  I  could  change 
something,  it  would  be  to  have  the  CIO  take  even  more  owner¬ 
ship  over  the  outcomes  of  projects. 

Thompson:  I  would  like  to  have  him  be  more  challenging  of  the  way 
business  is  done.  We  think  that  CIOs  have  more  insight  into  the 


future  of  technology  and  know  that  there  are  ways  to  do  processes 
better,  faster,  quicker,  and  not  to  just  sit  there.  Status  quo  needs  to 
be  challenged. 

May:  That’s  a  great  insight  because  the  CIO  in  many  cases  is  so 
deluged  with  operational  detail  that  [he]  thinks,  “Oh!  Now  you 
want  to  reinvent  the  business?  Go  away!”  Let’s  go  to  the  CIO’s  side. 
What  would  you  change  about  the  [other  executives]? 

Gregoire:  The  interesting  thing  about  the  CIO’s  job  is  that  every 
other  job  in  the  company  is  either  a  dial-tone  job  or  a  develop¬ 
ment  job.  I  don’t  want  to  start  an  argument  here,  but  CFOs  have 
a  dial-tone  job:  Everybody  understands  what  they’re  supposed 
to  do;  nobody  wants  them  to  lead  the  way  into  a  frontier  of 
accounting.  Then  there  are  the  jobs  like  marketing  that  tend  to 
be  all  about  development.  The  CIO  job  is  a  mix  of  that.  Most 
IT  budgets  are  80  percent  dial  tone  and  20  percent  new  devel¬ 
opment.  The  20  percent  of  the  budget  gets  80  percent  of  the 
scrutiny.  If  there  was  one  thing  I  would  change,  it  would  be  to  say, 
“We  certainly  need  to  continue  to  scrutinize  that  80  percent  dial- 
tone  budget,  and  on  that  other  20  percent  of  the  budget,  we  ought 
to  allow  our  IS  organizations  to  spend  as  much  money  as  they 
want  to.” 

If  you  look  at  what  drives  users  crazy  the  most,  it’s  getting  in 
these  endless  lines  of  priority  waiting.  Yet  we  squeeze  that  devel¬ 
opment  budget  every  year  for  no  good  reason.  Projects  aren’t  going 
to  cost  anymore;  you’re  just  going  to  spend  the  money  faster.  We 
did  come  to  that  corner  at  Dell.  We  had  a  $360  million  IT  bud¬ 


get,  and — you’re  going  to  laugh — at  some  point  during  the  bud¬ 
get  process,  I  had  to  say,  “Stop!  Don’t  give  me  anymore  money!” 
I  couldn’t  hire  enough  people  to  spend  it  fast  enough.  The  result,  we 
were  bringing  up  new  functions  faster,  certainly  much  faster  than 
our  competition. 

Kozik:  Our  problem  is  not  the  amount  of  money  available  (I 
won’t  say  how  much,  but  as  opposed  to  millions,  ours  starts  with 
a  B),  but  it  is  focus.  One  of  the  things  I  would  say  to  the  CXOs  is, 
“Hold  us  accountable  for  building  a  business  case  or  value 
proposition  for  the  activity.”  In  other  words,  sometimes  we  do 
things  because  they’re  interesting.  We  need  to  separate  the  good 

ideas  from  the  great  ideas.  So 
help  us  focus,  and  when  we 
make  the  decisions,  stay  with 
us.  But  I  come  back  to  some¬ 
thing  Lori  said,  which  is, 
“Communicate  these  deci¬ 
sions  to  the  organization.” 
Our  challenge  with  a  lot  of  the  academic  engineers — we  proba¬ 
bly  have  more  PhDs  per  square  foot  than  most  of  you — is  that 
they  have  a  field-of-dreams  approach  to  IT:  If  we  build  it,  they 
will  come.  We  now  know  it  needs  to  be  based  more  on  customer 
needs  and  decisions. 

May:  Many  of  you  have  [talked  about]  reinvention  and  innovation, 
which  means  we’re  moving  out  of  our  comfort  zone — meaning 
we’re  probably  going  to  make  some  mistakes.  What  kind  of  mis¬ 
takes  are  allowable  for  CIOs?  It’s  one  thing  to  say,  “We  want  you 
to  be  innovative,”  and  it’s  another  thing  to  say,  “You  can’t  make 
any  mistakes,  and  we  want  it  all  to  run  like  clockwork.” 

DellaVecchia:  [Senior  executives]  have  to  encourage  trial  and  error. 
The  most  valuable  component  of  making  mistakes  is  to  learn  and 
recover  from  those  errors. 

Brennan:  We  don’t  want  to  bet  our  reputation  on  experimental 
stuff.  We  want  lots  of  little  experiments  going  on  all  the  time.  We 
know  we’ll  make  mistakes,  and  that’s  fine,  but  we  don’t  want  enter¬ 
prise-scale  mistakes.  We  would  rather  be  a  day  behind  and  perfectly 
confident  that  it’s  going  to  be  right. 

Kozik:  An  interesting  thing  has  happened  to  the  IT  discipline  in  the 
past  three  to  five  years.  The  old  approach  to  developing  applica¬ 
tions  was  sort  of  multiyear.  [Now]  I  think  most  of  the  better  orga¬ 
nizations  do  things  in  more  manageable  chunks  usually  measured 
in  months.  That  allows  you  that  experimentation. 


I  would  make  our  CIO  even  more  CRITICAL  of  businesspeople’s 

willingness  to  accept  CHANGE  and  use  technology  to  lead  the  way. 

-Jack  Brennan,  chairman  and  CEO,  Vanguard  Group 
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May:  Now  Jerry,  at  Dell,  I  don’t  see  Michael  [Dell]  saying,  “Hey, 
just  go  out  there  and  wing  it,  see  what  happens!”  What  was  the 
approach  when  mistakes  were  made? 

Gregoire:  There  were  a  lot  of  mistakes.  Some  of  them  were  visible, 
[such  as  when]  we  had  to  pull  laptops  off  the  market,  and  some 
were  pretty  big  not-so-visible  mistakes.  The  issue  is  not  how  big 
the  mistake,  it  is  how  fast  you  recover  afterward.  If  you  can’t 
recover  fast,  you’re  screwed. 

DellaVecchia:  It’s  interesting  how  all  of  us  are  thinking  alike.  One 
of  the  things  we  do  at  Starbucks  is  called  time  pacing.  If  you  were  to 
draw  a  mental  chart,  put  the  entire 
big,  hairy  audacious  goal  in  the 
upper-right-hand  quadrant  and  then 
build  a  stepped  approach  to  achiev¬ 
ing  that  goal  in  smaller  segments.  If 
you  do  need  to  change,  the  segment 
of  recovery  is  much  smaller  because 
your  mistake  is  smaller. 

May:  Jack,  one  of  the  things  you  do 
at  Vanguard  is  the  whole  process 
where  you  create  this  thing  called 
“the  agenda,”  which  focuses  and 
forms  alignment. 

Brennan:  [This  happens]  when  we 
see  an  opportunity  that’s  cross¬ 
boundary,  when  we’re  not  quite 
sure  what  we  want  to  do,  but  we 
want  to  have  a  concerted  effort  to  understand  how  a  technology 
may  affect  our  clients.  We  pull  out  our  best-line  people,  immerse 
them  in  this  as  a  full-time  job  and  call  them  the  agenda  champi¬ 
ons.  They  basically  fan  out  throughout  the  company  and  say, 
“What  does  something  like  online  technology  in  1993  potentially 
mean  to  Vanguard?”  Two  routes  happen:  One,  it  dies,  or  two, 
the  businesses  demand  to  take  it  over  themselves.  That’s  what 
we  call  a  success — when  they  say  it’s  no  longer  good  enough  for 
somebody  in  the  centralized  unit  to  be  handling  this. 

May:  Sue,  you  mentioned  that  you  have  a  unique  challenge  because 
you  have  a  lot  of  mensa-type  folks. 

Kozik:  We’re  very  encouraged  that  a  process  management  approach  is 
going  to  be  key  to  some  of  our  success  going  forward.  The  subtitle 
is  “the  what  before  the  how  before  the  who.”  I  think  that  goes 


TED  DELLAVECCHIA 

CIO  and  senior  vice  president 
STARBUCKS  COFFEE  CO. 

Ted  DellaVecchia  thinks  a  well-aligned  business  is  like  a  good  base¬ 
ball  team:  Each  member  is  a  well-rounded  player  who  excels  at  his 
position.  Everyone  has  ideas  and  opinions  about  how  the  team  should 
work,  but  nobody  tries  to  take  over  anybody  else's  job— because  what 
good  team  has  five  players  on  second  base?  And  everybody  allows 
for  failure  and  recovery.  To  bring  this  sports  model  into  the  board- 
room,  DellaVecchia  says  the  CEO  has  to  hire  the  right  people  and  hold 

them  responsible  for  their  area  of 
accountability,  and  the  CIO  in  turn  must 
do  the  same  with  the  IS  team. 

That’s  why  DellaVecchia  has  placed  an 
emphasis  on  hiring  people  who  are  not 
just  tech-savvy  (that's  a  given)  but  who 
have  general  management  skills,  are 
well-versed  in  marketing  or  know  the 
ins  and  outs  of  P&L.  "That  helps  keep 
goals  and  passions  all  focused  on  busi¬ 
ness  initiatives,”  says  DellaVecchia. 

Alignment  starts  with  strategy,  he  says, 
and  any  company  seeking  growth  and 
continued  viability  needs  to  have  busi¬ 
ness  strategy  embedded  into  IT  plan¬ 
ning.  To  that  end,  at  the  Seattle-based 
Starbucks,  DellaVecchia  is  part  of  a 
joint  strategic  planning  group  that  publishes  an  annual  all-encom¬ 
passing  game  plan  of  how  IT  and  business  components  will  work 
together.  IT  is  a  part  of  that  business,  and  the  two  components 
should  be  as  aligned  as,  say,  product  development  and  marketing. 

THE  BLAME  GAME:  When  misalignment  occurs,  what  causes  it? 

■  Communication  problems  between  the  people  who  design  the 
plan  and  those  who  receive  the  plan. 

■  Predetermined  financial  and  time  expectations.  Business  leaders 
might  say,  “This  thing  needs  to  be  done  by  June  1,  and  you  have 
only  $500,000  to  do  it,  and  the  thing  isn’t  defined  yet.” 

■  A  tendency  to  try  to  do  everything  at  once.  Instead  of  trying  to 
satisfy  everyone's  needs  at  the  same  time,  projects  should  be 
split  into  small,  feasible  components. 
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(C)  business  hosting 


IBM  E-BUSINESS  HOSTING™  CAN  HELP  YOU  BECOME  A  FORMIDABLE  FORCE  ON 
THE  WEB.  OUR  RAPIDLY  SCALABLE  AND  REDUNDANT  NETWORKS  ENABLE  YOUR 
E-BUSINESS  TO  GROW-AND  GROW  FAST-WITHOUT  INTERRUPTION.  AND  WE 
HAVE  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  HOSTING  SOME  OF  THE  MOST  HEAVILY  TRAFFICKED 
E-BUSINESSES  IN  THE  WORLD,  INCLUDING  THE  SYDNEY  2000  OLYMPIC  GAMES 
E-BUSINESS  HOSTING.  ONLY  FROM  IBM.  — — - ~~ 
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achieve  alignment 


LORI  THOMPSON 

Former  senior  vice  president  of  sales  and  marketing 
STRIDE  RITE  CORP.'S  KEDS  DIVISION 


Here  are  eight  words  Lori  Thompson  never  wants  to  hear  from  IS: 
Because  the  system  won't  let  us  do  it.  "My  expectation  would  be  that 
that  phrase  is  never  used,"  says  the  former  senior  vice  president  of 
sales  and  marketing  at  the  company  known  for  its  white  tennies.  Her 
response?  "Then  fix  it.  I  don't  know 
how  you  fix  it,  but  here's  the  end 
result  we  need." 

Thompson,  who  was  at  Keds  for 
three  years,  thought  about  IT  a  lot  as 
a  member  of  an  IT  council  created 
last  year  by  Stride  Rite,  Keds’ 

Lexington,  Mass.-based  parent  com¬ 
pany.  The  council  makes  recommen¬ 
dations  on  IT  projects  before  they  go 
to  budget. 

Not  that  all  is  perfect.  Thompson,  who 
went  to  Keds  from  Easy  Spirit,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Nine  West  Group,  says  some¬ 
times  IS  departments  don’t  have  a 
firm  enough  grasp  on  the  business 
and  how  revenue  is  generated.  She  is 

also  concerned  that  IT  can  create  more  work  even  as  it  makes  things 
easier.  Suppose  she  wants  to  know  what  percentage  of  footwear  pur¬ 
chases  in  May  were  sandals.  IT  has  the  answer,  but  Thompson  will 
have  to  filter  through  too  many  extraneous  details.  "IT  can  create  so 
much  information  that  your  days  and  nights  meld  together,"  she  says. 

[Editor's  note:  Since  participating  in  our  panel  discussion,  Thompson 
has  left  Keds  to  pursue  other  interests.] 

THE  BLAME  GAME:  When  misalignment  occurs,  what  causes  it? 

*  The  right  people  aren't  informed  of  events. 

«  Lack  of  foresight.  IS  and  business  leaders  need  to  make 
corrections  as  well  as  anticipate  future  demands. 

■  Lack  of  discipline.  In  the  struggle  between  Macs  and  PCs,  for 
instance,  someone  needs  to  say,  “That's  it,  we're  all  going  to  this 
format." 


against  the  normal  behavior  of  first  we  pick  the  people,  then  they 
decide  the  answer  and  then  they  see  if  it  matches  the  problem. 

May:  The  business  is  responsible  for  IT  enabled  value  creation,  so 
how  do  you  get  CIO  DNA  into  the  corpus  of  the  general  business 
population? 

Brennan:  You  have  to  make  it  one  of  the  critical  success  factors  at 
the  human  level.  I  don’t  think  there’s  an  ambitious  person  here  who 
doesn’t  understand  that  to  be  a  senior  member  of  the  leadership 

group,  you’ve  got  to  be  IT-focused. 
You’ve  got  to  make  it  a  conscious 
effort,  and  it  has  to  be  very  visible  or 
else  you’ll  still  be  talking  about 
[alignment]  10  years  from  now. 

May:  One  of  the  things  I’m  hearing 
from  everyone  is  that  we  should 
spend  some  time  on  alignment;  we 
may  not  be  spending  enough,  but 
everybody  is  busy.  How  do  you  free 
up  the  time? 

DellaVecchia:  It’s  a  matter  of  getting 
your  company  in  the  rhythm. 
Here’s  a  metaphor  for  those  of  you 
who  play  golf.  It  would  be  like 
[thinking],  “If  I  could  just  get  my 
hands  to  go  right  on  this  grip, 
everything  else  would  be  fine.”  But  it’s  an  entire  rhythm.  The 
whole  swing  requires  everything  to  work  in  synchronicity. 

Gregoire:  Everybody  intuitively  knows  that  rework  is  a  lot  more 
time-consuming  than  doing  it  right  the  first  time.  If  you  take  the 
time  to  get  alignment  up  front  in  the  planning  phase,  you’re  going 
to  have  a  more  frequent  outcome  that  works  the  first  time. 

May:  One  point  to  add  is  the  whole  area  of  vendor  manage¬ 
ment — businesspeople  who  get  involved  in  managing  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  vendors — the  IBMs,  the  professional  service 
providers,  the  Andersen  Consultants  [now  named  Accenture]. 
When  you  sit  at  CIO  bars,  one  of  the  things  (forgive  me  for  the 
vernacular)  that  really  pisses  the  CIO  off,  is  basically  say,  Oracle 
loses  a  job,  a  bid  or  something  at  a  company  and  then  it  goes 
around  the  CIO  and  to  the  CEO. 

The  panelists:  Can  they  really  do  that?  I  don’t  believe  it. 
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If  this  is  all 
you’re  focused  on... 

Xou’re  missing 
e  big  picture! 


Tomorrow’s  industry  leaders  are  today’s  eBusiness  innovators. 
Simply  connecting  to  suppliers  and  customers  won’t  guarantee 
your  place  in  the  new  economy. 

You’ll  get  there  by  working  with  your  suppliers’  suppliers. 

You’ll  get  there  by  improving  the  efficiency  of  your  extended 
supply  chain.  You’ll  get  there  by  making  your  organization  more 
profitable.  And  Atlas  Commerce"  will  help  you  make  it  happen. 


Get  beyond  the  bubble.  Learn  how  global  organizations  are 
leveraging  their  value  chains  for  increased  competitive 
strength.  Download  What  Everyone  Needs  to  Know  About 
Private  eHubs  at  www.ebusinessevolved.com/cio 


A  SAFEGUARD  SCIENTIFICS 

PARTNER  COMPANY 


ATIAS^CQnnERCt 


Download 
the  latest 
Atlas  Commerce 
report  on 
private  eHubs 
now. 


JOHN  MAHONEY 

Executive  vice  president  and  chief  administrative  officer 
STAPLES 


May:  This  is  what  I’ve  heard;  it’s  a  hateful  rumor.  I  mean,  because  it’s 
not  just  internal  to  the  organization,  we’re  going  to  have  to  use  what 
external  suppliers  provide.  How  aligned  are  we  in  the  management 
of  our  external  suppliers? 


Communicate  early;  communicate  often.  If  ever  there  was  a  mantra 
for  executives  looking  to  bridge  the  alignment  gap,  this  is  it.  "The 
CIO's  involvement  with  senior  management  is  at  the  crux  of  the 
challenges  many  organizations 
face,"  says  John  Mahoney  of 
Staples,  an  office  products  retailer 
based  in  Framingham,  Mass. 

"Often,  the  CIO  is  not  a  part  of 
strategic  planning  efforts  and  key 
development  of  business  initia¬ 
tives.  That's  the  single  biggest 
impediment." 

Since  nearly  every  major  initiative 
at  Staples  involves  a  significant 
IT  component,  communication 
among  all  department  heads  is 
essential.  “If  IS  doesn't  understand 
the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  proj¬ 
ect,  it  doesn't  deal  with  the  process 
issue  or  the  project's  issues,”  says 
Mahoney,  whose  tenure  at  Staples 
began  three  years  ago  as  executive 
vice  president  and  CFO.  “Very 
often,  a  change  in  IS  projects  results  in  changes  to  process.  It's 
important  that  people,  processes  and  technology  come  together  to 
achieve  the  business  outcome." 

Flaving  the  right  person  in  the  CIO  seat  is  also  critical.  “[An  effec¬ 
tive  CIO]  isn't  any  longer  just  a  good  project  manager  with  a  good 
understanding  of  technology,"  he  says.  "You  need  someone  who 
has  communication  skills,  the  ability  to  think  strategically  and  who 
can  understand  business  problems." 

THE  BLAME  GAME:  When  misalignment  occurs,  what  causes  it? 

■  A  lack  of  early  involvement  or  communication. 

■  A  lack  of  ongoing  involvement  between  the  business  units  and 
the  IS  organization. 

■  A  poor  skill  set.  A  company  has  to  have  the  right  people. 
Managers  should  not  evaluate  based  only  on  technical  skills. 


Brennan:  We  want  IT  professionals  supervised  by  competent  IT 
people,  and  we  want  IT  vendors  supervised  by  competent  IT  people. 
We  actually  audit  what  we’re  doing  by  watching  how  much  money 

we’re  spending  with  various  ven¬ 
dors,  particularly  consultancies,  to 
make  sure  that  nobody  has  ingra¬ 
tiated  themselves  with  the  IT  folks. 
We  don’t  want  amateurs  dealing 
with  very  complex,  technical  issues 
and  solutions.  One  of  the  roles 
your  partner  from  the  IT  organiza¬ 
tion  plays  for  you  as  a  business 
leader  is  vendor  management. 

Mahoney:  I  agree.  At  Staples,  we 
don’t  have  anybody  that’s  smart 
enough  to  overrule  the  CIO  on  a 
decision  like  that,  so  we’re  pretty 
safe.  [The  panelists  laugh.]  We  also 
do  a  lot  to  benchmark  what  our 
spending  is,  both  in  the  aggregate 
and  item  by  item. 

May:  Historically,  good  behavior 
used  to  be,  “Hey,  the  business  side  makes  business  decisions;  [the 
CIOs]  make  technology  decisions.”  But  as  we  migrate  to  where 
you’re  spending  a  significant  portion  of  your  total  operating  budget 
on  information  technology,  it  may  be  appropriate  for  business  exec¬ 
utives  to  play  a  bigger  role  in  vendor  choice.  What  do  you  think? 

Brennan:  I  disagree.  We  spend  up  to  45  percent  of  our  budget  on  IT. 
We  have  a  very  tight  governance  process  where  the  head  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  has  a  right  to  say  he’s  not  being  well  served.  But  the  evaluation 
is  net  service  from  IT,  not  micromanaging  how  it  happens.  The  idea 
that  someone  like  me  would  tell  them  whether  an  Oracle  database 
is  the  right  one  or  not  is  just  absurd. 

Gregoire:  Especially  in  the  past  five  or  six  years,  I  had  less  and  less 
trouble  sharing  the  decisions  on  vendors.  I  think  it  was  good  to  illus¬ 
trate  to  users  that  consultants  put  their  pants  on  one  leg  at  a  time 
just  like  everybody  else.  And  it  helps  a  lot  when  users  realize  that 
100  percent  of  the  software  that  companies  are  shipping  is  bro- 
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:  achieve  alignment 

THE  8  COMMANDMENTS  OF  ALIGNMENT 


Emphasize  communication.  Divisions  should  share  information 
and  try  to  use  one  another's  language. 

Make  symbolic  gestures  to  show  that  the  organization  is  ripe 
for  alignment.  For  instance,  when  a  CEO  befriends  the  CIO  and 
makes  effective  use  of  electronic  communication,  he  shows  an 
understanding  of  technology's  value. 

The  CIO  must  report  directly  to  the  CEO,  chairman  or 
president. 

Know  that  alignment  will  not  happen  on  its  own.  Establish  a 
structural  process  where  business  and  IS  units  can  work 
together. 


Have  cross-fertilization  between  business  and  IT  leaders. 
Business  leaders  should  rotate  through  IT  positions  and 
vice  versa. 

Allow  room  for  mistakes—as  long  as  they  are  small,  edu¬ 
cational  mistakes  from  which  the  organization  can  learn 
and  quickly  recover. 

Don't  spend  too  much  time  planning.  Value  delivered  to 
the  organization  is  alignment's  ultimate  watermark. 

Processes  must  be  ongoing.  Alignment  has  a  rhythm  that 
everyone  must  continually  try  to  be  part  of;  it's  not  a  the¬ 
oretical,  one-time  agreement  on  a  few  specific  points. 


ken  out  of  the  box.  There’s  this  notion  that  if  you  buy  this  pack¬ 
age,  it’s  going  to  work,  and  nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  vendors  have  cranked  up  this  huge  marketing  machine.  Just 
watch  [ads  during]  any  NFL  football  game  that  say,  “We  get  IT 
done” — the  notion  being,  we’re  just  sure  your  IS  department  isn’t 
living  up  to  its  potential,  but  we  can  help.  Hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  are  being  pumped  into  shaking  confidence  in  IS  depart¬ 
ments.  It’s  blowing  expectations  far  beyond  anybody’s  ability  to 
deliver,  including  the  consultants. 

Kozik:  I  leave  room  for  the  blurring  of  the  technology  and  the  busi¬ 
ness.  We  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  not  debating  who  gets  to  make 
the  call,  but  we  try  to  figure  out  how  we  can  partner  so  that  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  what’s  being  promised  in  the  marketing  literature 
really  can  deliver  for  the  company. 

May:  Jerry,  you’ve  also  mentioned,  “Well,  27  years  ago,  when  I  was 
knee-high  to  a  grasshopper,  we  were  working  on  alignment,  and 
we’re  still  working  this  issue.”  Among  this  gang  of  six,  if  you  will, 
do  you  agree  that  organizations  are  becoming  better  aligned? 

Gregoire:  No,  I  really  don’t.  We  may  be  getting  better,  but  it’s  only 
because  the  tools  are  allowing  us  to  do  it.  We’ve  had  no  break¬ 
throughs  organizationally  or  sociologically.  It’s  happening  organi¬ 
cally.  The  bright  spot  on  the  horizon  is  that  we  are  getting  very  close 
to  a  point  where  users  can  develop  their  own  systems  within  the 
context  of  an  infrastructure.  Alignment  won’t  be  solved,  but  it  also 
won’t  be  an  issue. 

Mahoney:  We  don’t  have  IT  initiatives  anymore;  we  only  have  busi¬ 
ness  initiatives,  and  IT  supports  them.  So  maybe  that  makes  me 


say  that  it’s  more  aligned.  But  certainly,  technology  is  coming  out  of 
the  computer  room  and  touching  everybody’s  life,  and  therefore,  I 
think  you  have  to  say  that  it’s  better  than  it  used  to  be. 

Brennan:  One  of  the  interesting  things  you  have  here  is  four 
infant  companies:  Dell,  Staples,  Starbucks  and  Vanguard.  Lucent 
and  Stride  Rite  have  different  challenges  because  they  have  his¬ 
tories.  It’s  a  lot  easier  to  be  a  younger  company,  I  think.  Getting 
alignment  is  simpler  in  a  company  that’s  10  to  20  years  old  than 
it  is  in  one  that’s  100  years  old  with  PhDs  and  white  coats. 

Kozik:  We’ve  been  talking  about  getting  a  seat  at  the  table.  I  say 
we’re  at  the  table,  and  the  good  news  is,  we’re  eating  dinner  rather 
than  serving  it.  It’s  time  to  start  acting  as  that  business  partner  and 
working  on  the  broader  business  issues.  I’m  encouraged,  but  I  think 
we  need  to  start  turning  our  attention  to  making  the  business  more 
successful  rather  than  worrying  about  our  discipline. 

Brennan:  It’s  clear  to  me  that  understanding  that  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  IT  and  the  business  is  a  critical  part  of  success,  and 
an  environment  where  your  IT  and  business  professionals  are  in 
sync  is  a  great  opportunity  to  create  competitive  advantage.  That’s 
what  it’s  all  about.  That’s  how  investors  make  money  and  compa¬ 
nies  succeed.  That’s  got  to  happen,  and  I  think,  frankly,  it’s  already 
happening  in  the  best  companies  we  invest  in.  BE] 
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C.  LEE  JONES,  now  president  and 
COO  of  AmericasDoctor,  worried 
that  his  years  as  an  IS  exec  had 
biased  him  toward  that  function. 


{ 


Former  IT  leaders  who  now  occupy  other  seats  at  the  management  table 
have  an  evolving  IT  perspective.  Here’s  how  they  see  it,  then  and  now. 


C.  Lee  Jones  wasn't  quite  sure  if  he'd  been  brainwashed  by  IT.  As  vice  president 
of  IT  at  Abbott  Laboratories  from  February  1996  to  March  2000,  the  businessman- 
turned-techie  was  spending  his  days  devouring  analyst  reports,  meeting  with  other 
IT  chiefs  and  giving  spiels  to  managers  about  the  impact  and  value  IT  could  bring 
to  the  century-old  health-care  company.  “You  can  start  to  feel  that  the  universe  is 
revolving  around  the  IT  organization,"  says  Jones,  reflecting  on  his  years  in  Abbott's 
IS  department.  “I  started  wondering,  have  I  become  biased  because  of  the  role  I’m 
in?  Is  [IT]  really  having  a  potential  impact  on  the  organization,  or  is  it  just  because 
I've  read  about  it  and  listened  to  it  that  I've  become  convinced  it's  true?"  Jones 
can  see  things  more  clearly  now  that  he's  stepped  out  of  the  CIO  role  and  into  that 
of  president  and  COO  of  AmericasDoctor,  a 
Gurnee,  III. -based  company  that  helps  the  phar¬ 
maceutical  industry  develop  and  promote  its 
products.  The  good  news?  Fie  found  that  his  gray 
matter  hadn't  been  scrubbed  white  by  all  those 
IT  reports.  “IT  is  critical,"  he  says.  "Being  in  this 
job,  I  can  tell  you  that’s  absolutely  true."  The 
bad  news— isn't  there  always  bad  news?— is  that 
although  he  has  an  MBA  and  15  years  of  senior 
management  experience,  as  a  CIO,  Jones  had 
to  work  at  making  sure  he  looked  at  business 
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As  an  IS  guy,  ROBIN  RAINA  made  strategic  decisions  based  on 

TECHNOLOGY  AND  COST.  Now,  as  CEO  of  Ebix.com, 

he  factors  in  revenue  and  market  knowledge  too. 


problems  first  and  then  at  whether  there 
was  an  IT  solution.  These  days,  the  oppo¬ 
site  occurs.  “When  I  think  of  the  business, 
I  automatically  subsume  the  IT  issues  in 
that  thought  process,”  he  says. 

Jones  belongs  to  a  slowly  growing  coterie 
of  former  CIOs  who  have  alighted  at  other 
spots  at  the  table,  and  who  have  an  evolv¬ 
ing  perspective  on  what  IT  leaders  should 
think  about  and  provide  to  other  executives 
as  they  pursue  alignment.  So  what  snaps  into 
focus  for  them  now  that  was  blurry  before? 
Don’t  be  dazzled  by  technology,  develop 
business  smarts,  and  start  building  relation¬ 
ships.  Oh,  and  don’t  stare  too  long  at  any 
swinging  pocket  watches. 

IT’S  NOT  THE  TECHNOLOGY 

Pat  Fortune  is  attracted  to  whiz-bang  tech¬ 
nology — like  all  those  three-  or  four-letter 
acronyms  and  buzzwords  (“More  than  you 
can  shake  a  stick  at,”  he  says)  that  sur¬ 
round  e-commerce.  But  if  there’s  one  thing 
that  the  former  head  of  IT  at  medical  prod¬ 
ucts  manufacturer  Baxter  International, 
agricultural  bioengineering  company 
Monsanto  and  pharmaceutical  giant 
Bristol-Myers  Squibb  has  learned  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  leader,  it’s  that  the  best  technology 
doesn’t  necessarily  make  for  the  best  busi¬ 
ness  decision.  “What’s  changed  in  my  mind 
is  that  it’s  not  the  technology  that’s  an  issue; 
it’s  whether  or  not  you  can  create  business 
value  by  deploying  the  technology,”  says 
Fortune,  who  since  1999  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  and  COO  at  New  Era  of  Networks 
(NEON),  a  1,200-person  e-business  inte¬ 
gration  software  provider  based  in  Denver. 
“If  you’re  just  doing  pure  technical  things, 
[choosing  solutions]  that  are  technically 
good  is  not  a  bad  way  to  make  decisions. 
Flowever,  as  you  move  into  business,  you 
realize  that  the  investment  business  is  mak¬ 
ing  in  information  technology  is  targeted 
to  produce  a  business  return  on  investment. 
Then  you  begin  to  focus  much  more  on 
[whether  you  are  creating]  value  for  the 


business  or  simply  doing  things  that  are 
technologically  interesting.” 

For  some  former  IT  chiefs  that  means  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  need  to  outsource  projects  that 
as  CIO  they  would  have  wanted  to  keep 
their  hands  on.  Robin  Raina,  CEO  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Atlanta-based  insurance  portal 
Ebix.com,  says  that  as  an  IT  leader,  he  used 
to  think  that  a  company  needed  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent,  but  once  he  got  involved  in  business 
discussions,  he  started  realizing  the  benefit 


of  forming  deals  with  outside  players.  Raina 
was  senior  vice  president  in  charge  of  tech¬ 
nology,  sales  and  international  operations 
back  when  Ebix.com  was  known  as  Delphi 
Information  Systems.  A  former  engineer 
whose  technical  vision  led  him  to  the  top 
spot  at  Ebix.com,  Raina  says  that  in  the  past 
he  factored  technology  and  cost  into  deci¬ 
sions.  Now,  he’s  added  revenue  and  market 
knowledge  to  the  mix,  and  he  uses  the  word 
leverage  a  lot  when  discussing  the  outsourc- 
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IT  perspective 


ing  deals  that  this  new  frame  of  mind 
inspired — like  one  with  computer  juggernaut 
Hewlett-Packard.  In  this  deal,  Ebix.com 
received  free  website  services  in  exchange  for 
an  endorsement.  “I  never  would  have 
thought  of  that  before,”  says  Raina. 

THE  BUSINESS  POINT  OF  VIEW 

Thinking  in  business  terms  doesn’t  neces¬ 
sarily  have  to  be  a  radical  shift,  according 


to  Carl  Bass,  who  uses  a  logical  approach 
to  business  in  his  new  role  as  CEO  and 
president  of  Buzzsaw.com,  an  online  work¬ 
space  for  the  building  and  construction 
industry.  “A  lot  of  business  is  problem  solv¬ 
ing,  which  isn’t  all  that  different  from 
mathematics,”  says  Bass,  who  has  a  math 
background  and  no  formal  business  train¬ 
ing  but  nevertheless  led  Buzzsaw’s  spinoff 
from  Autodesk.  “You  have  a  different  alge¬ 


Because  of  Carl  Bass’s  technology  background,  the  I.T.  CHIEFS 
who  work  with  him  in  his  new  role  as 

CEO  can  explain  less  and  ACCOMPLISH  more. 
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bra;  you  have  different  things  that  are  per¬ 
missible.  You  have  a  set  of  rules,  and  you 
have  to  find  a  creative  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem,”  says  Bass,  former  CTO  and  software 
developer  for  San  Rafael,  Calif.-based 
Autodesk.  His  mixed  background  makes 
life  easier  for  the  IT  chiefs  who  work  with 
Bass.  Eric  Wagner,  vice  president  of  IT  and 
operations  at  Buzzsaw,  says  he  spends  less 
time  explaining  technology  and  also  gets  a 
cross-check  on  his  work.  “Carl  looks  at  this 
technology  and  says,  ‘How  will  that  help  us 
get  the  business  done?”’  Wagner  says.  “He 
tends  to  really  get  it  in  terms  of  what  the 
technology  means  for  customers.” 

The  technology  du  jour  may  be  the  way 
to  start  developing  general  business  knowl¬ 
edge  and  changing  thinking  patterns  in  a 
way  that  leads  to  better  alignment.  Jim 
Burns,  another  CIO  turned  CEO,  says  that 
e-commerce  initiatives  have  created  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  CIOs  to  lead  businesswide  ini¬ 
tiatives.  “The  CIO  needs  to  put  a  convinc¬ 
ing  argument  in  front  of  the  CEO  and  say, 
‘This  is  my  domain,  this  is  where  I  should 
provide  leadership  and  provide  a  coordi¬ 
nation  effort,”’  says  Burns,  CEO  of  Itemus 
Solutions,  an  Ottawa,  Canada-based  com¬ 
pany  that  develops  e-commerce  strategies. 
At  least  that’s  what  he  did,  but  with  the 
business  pressures  of  a  different  decade.  In 
the  1990s,  as  the  CIO  of  Swiss  Bank’s 
North  American  operations  and  before 
that  Goldman  Sachs,  Burns  made  forays 
into  the  business  side  by  taking  on  a  leader¬ 
ship  role  not  in  e-commerce  but  in  the 
push  for  faster,  round-the-clock  transac¬ 
tion  processing. 

At  the  time,  financial  services  companies 
needed  to  decrease  the  lag  time  between 
when  someone  instigated  a  transaction  and 
when  that  transaction  was  completed. 
Waiting  five  days  or  even  three  days  was 
becoming  too  long,  says  Burns.  While 
designing  software  to  address  this  problem, 
he  talked  to  a  lot  of  users  and  in  the  process 
became  more  involved  with  how  the  mar- 
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can  help  jou  create  a  level  of  service  that 
encourages  customers  to  spend  time  and 
monj  at  jour  site,  call  800. 254-377%  or 
visit  www.ordertrust.  net. 
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ket  worked.  As  a  result,  Burns  started  to 
think  more  about  how  technology  could 
support  that  market.  “You’re  not  just  inno¬ 
vating  a  piece  of  technology,”  he  says  in  ret¬ 
rospect.  “You’re  innovating  where  business 
is  going  to  go.”  Another  trick  Burns 
learned  was  how  to  get  enough  business 
knowledge  applied  to  a  project.  “You  con¬ 
vince  [business  leaders]  that  it’s  imperative 
that  they  assign  some  of  their  business- 
people  to  help  work  in  conjunction  on  a 
common  program.  I’d  go  talk  to  people 
individually  to  see  if  we 
could  build  a  common 
agenda.”  Once  the  dia¬ 
log  was  underway,  he 
convinced  the  people 
he’d  been  talking  with  to 
join  a  more  formal  steer¬ 
ing  committee.  As  it 
turns  out,  a  lot  of  the  gap 
can  be  bridged  with  a 
pretty  old  building  mate¬ 
rial:  communication. 

BUILDING  PEER 
RELATIONSHIPS 

One  key  alignment  com¬ 
ponent  that  often  comes 
into  focus  during  the 
ClO-to-CXO  transition  is  the  need  for 
executives  to  be  plugged  into  what’s  going 
on  inside  and  outside  the  company. 
NEON’s  founder  and  CEO  Rick  Adam, 
another  former  CIO  who  works  at  the 
Denver-based  company,  wishes  he’d  forced 
himself  to  spend  less  time  chained  to  his 
desk  when  he  led  IT  at  Goldman  Sachs  and 
Baxter  Healthcare  and  a  little  more  time 
interacting  with  other  CIOs  to  get  a  more 
complete  view  of  the  market.  On  the  other 
hand,  Debbi  Gillotti,  former  CIO  of  the 
Starbucks  Coffee  Co.  and  battery  manu¬ 
facturer  Duracell  International,  emphasizes 
in-hou^e  communication.  Through  her 
experier  :-s  as  both  a  techie  and  a  business 
leader,  si  1  rued  the  importance  of  being 


INTERVIEW:  EDWARD  RAFTER 

The  CIO-turned-CEO  has  made  a  career  of  bringing  IT  and  the 
business  together 

Edward  Rafter  III  took  his  first  job  in  IT  30  years  ago  as  a  student  who  wanted  flexible  work 
hours.  Now  the  president,  chairman  and  CEO  of  Prudential  Property  and  Casualty 
Insurance  Co.  in  Holmdel,  N.J.,  Rafter  is  one  of  those  oft-cited  techie-to-boardroom  suc¬ 
cess  stories.  We  talked  to  him  about  his  views  of  alignment  throughout  the  years. 

CIO:  What  has  allowed  you  to  move  around  so  much  between  business  and  IT? 

Rafter:  Think  about  the  gap  in  understanding  many  years  ago,  where  people  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  would  always  say,  "These  sys¬ 
tems  people— every  time  they  do  something  it 
takes  forever,  they're  always  over  budget,  and 
there's  an  enormous  language  gap."  And  I  said, 
just  think  if  I  could  be  the  person  in  my  company 
who  could  bridge  these  two  things  and  have  a 
better  understanding  of  how  these  two  entities 
come  together.  It's  like  atomic  energy;  you  can 
use  it  destructively  or  you  can  use  it  construc¬ 
tively.  So  I  started  bridging  that  gap,  and  what  it 
did  for  me  personally  was  open  a  lot  of  doors. 
Has  the  alignment  problem  decreased  or  just 
changed? 

If  you  really  value  IT  and  use  it  as  a  strategic 
weapon  then  the  gaps  change.  The  vocabulary 
gets  more  common.  Even  [programming  lan¬ 
guages]  are  written  in  English.  The  lines  have 
blurred.  Rather  than  having  to  be  this  very  tech¬ 
nical  person,  you  now  have  a  mix  of  business  and 
systems,  Think  about  all  the  handoffs  that  one 
needed  to  do  15  years  ago.  Systems  people 
didn't  talk  to  businesspeople  except  when  they 
talked  about  the  requirements,  and  then  they  came  back  a  year  later  and  found  out  that 
the  left  hand  wasn’t  talking  to  the  right  hand.  It  was  like  the  French  and  English  building 
a  tunnel  except  they  were  off  by  100  feet.  Now.  all  the  disciplines  work  together  on  a  sin¬ 
gle  project  for  months  at  a  time.  Think  about  prototyping— systems  and  businesspeople 
sitting  together  doing  these  things  collectively. 

Any  advice  about  alignment  for  CiOs? 

If  CIOs  talk  about  bits  and  bytes  all  the  time  that  makes  them  one-dimensional.  But  if  they 
come  in  and  try  to  understand  the  business,  then  usually  the  doors  open.  If  the  business- 
people  wanted  me  to  be  the  traditional  IT  person,  they'd  say,  "Hold  on  a  minute.  We’ll  let 
you  know  when  we're  ready  for  technology."  But  there  were  some  people  early  on  who 
took  risks  and  said,  "Let's  get  the  IT  guy  in  the  game  early  because  if  he  understands 
what’s  going  on,  it  will  be  easier  to  make  the  transition  to  implementation."  I  would  always 
look  for  an  ally,  somebody  who  would  let  me  play.  -S.D.  Scalet 


Edward  Rafter,  CEO  of  Prudential 
Property  and  Casualty  Insurance 
Co.,  got  his  start  in  IT  30  years  ago. 
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R  TRAINING  THAT’S  RIGHT  ON  TARGET 
GET  TRAINING  THAT'S  RIGHT  ON-SITE. 


Get  exactly  the  training  you  need,  where 
you  need  it  -  on-site.  We’ll  bring  our  standard 
application  training  courses,  certified 
instructors  and  laptops  right  to  your  busy 
staff  to  leverage  their  time  and  your  technology 
budget.  CompUSA’s  certified  instructors 
teach  the  most  comprehensive  selection 
of  technology  courses,  covering  everything 
from  basic  to  advanced  computing  tasks. 
Instructor-led  courses  are  also  available 
at  any  of  our  600+  classrooms  nationwide. 
In  addition,  our  Blended  Training  Solutions 
let  you  combine  instructor-led  classes 
with  online  learning  and  computer-based 
training,  so  your  staff  receives  consistent, 
professional  instruction  no  matter  how  they 
train.  Call  us  today  or  visit  us  on  the  web  and 
get  computer  training  that’s  right  on  target. 


; 
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COMPUTER  TRAINING 

Expert  I mining  Xationuiclc 


1.800.TRAIN.80  |  compusa.com 


Courses  nol  offered  as  vocational  (Milling  pi  us  guaMying  onefoi  any  particular  employment  Cause  credits  not  tinnsterahletaanv  aeciodilod  educational  institution.  I  icensal  by  ilte  i  Milieux  i  Band  ot  I  ’nvate 
Vocational  Schools.  Connecticut  customers-  Please  note  that  pui  introductory  classes  in  word  processing  provide  nn  orientation  tp  new  software  and  not  ti  anting  in  wok  I  piivossing  skills  fa  empktyinent 
CompUSA  is  a  registered  tradenvaik  of  CompUSA  Management  Company  t  xpert  Training  Nationwide  is  a  service  niaik  of  Compl  ISA  Management  Company  *•>  :Wt  Compl  ISA  Man.igoment  Company 


While  designing  an  INTRANET  at  Time  Warner, 

where  he  was  vice  president  of  IT,  John  Reece  learned  to 
tap  into  the  EXPERTISE  of  people  outside  IS. 


accessible  to  other  department  heads, 
being  a  good  listener  and  not  forming 
opinions  until  all  the  information  has  been 
presented.  “If  you’re  good  at  communi¬ 
cating,  a  lot  of  times  you  can  overcome 
those  [problems],”  says  Gillotti,  who  left 
Starbucks  to  become  COO  of  Viathan,  a 
Seattle-based  startup  that  develops  Internet 
database  technology. 

John  Reece,  former  vice  president  of  IT 
for  New  York  City-based  Time  Warner, 
remembers  when  a  light  went  on  in  his 
head  about  how  IT  should  work  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  business  functions. 
From  1996  to  1997,  he  was  on  the  design 
team,  mostly  made  up  of  technical  people, 
that  was  putting  together  the  media  giant’s 
first  companywide  intranet.  “I  had  a  typi¬ 
cal  techie’s  idea  of  how  this  thing  would 
work.  You  would  walk  into  a  building  at 
75  Rockefeller  Plaza,  you  walk  across  the 
lobby  to  the  elevator,  you  punch  a  button 
on  the  elevator,  and  you  go  to  one  floor 
for  human  resources,  another  floor  for 
company  background  and  so  on,”  says 
Reece,  now  CEO  of  his  own  eponymous 
consultancy  in  Hilton  Head,  S.C.  “And  I 
looked  at  [this  early  website  design]  and 
said,  ‘No,  this  isn’t  going  to  fly.  There’s  got 
to  be  a  better  way.’”  So  he  called  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  Time  Warner’s  corporate  communi¬ 
cations  department,  thinking  that  they 
were  the  best  source  in  the  company  for 
figuring  out  how  to  present  information. 
They  were  glad  to  help,  and  all-around 
intranet  kum-ba-yah-ing  ensued. 

Not  that  it’s  easy  to  make  that  first 
contact.  It  was  hard  to  ask  for  help, 
Reece  says,  because  of  the  fear  of  appear¬ 
ing  to  be  a  failure  rather  than  someone 
who’s  taking  advantage  of  the  expertise 
of  other  departments.  “So  many  techie 
guys  think  they  have  all  the  answers  and 
that  they  don’t  really  need  to  go  get 
expertise  from  other  people,”  Reece 
says.  “It’s  not  technology  iiber  alles. 
Technology  was  a  part  of  the  implemen- 
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tation,  not  the  implementation  itself.” 

The  experiences  former  CIOs  have  when 
they  trade  in  their  I’s  for  another  letter  illus¬ 
trate  a  key  dictum  for  alignment:  Com¬ 
panies  need  cross-fertilization  between  busi¬ 
ness  and  IT  leaders  whose  personal  journeys 
will  reverberate  throughout  the  business. 
Back  at  AmericasDoctor,  Jones  says  his 
experiences  help  him  educate  and  train  line 
managers  about  IT  in  a  nonthreatening  way, 
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and  make  him  sensitive  to  the  importance 
of  engaging  his  CIO  in  daily  business  oper¬ 
ations.  No  matter  where  you  sit,  this  kind 
of  dual-minded  perspective  creates  compa¬ 
nies  ripe  for  alignment.  BE] 


Staff  Writer  Sarah  D.  Scalet,  who  has  never  had 
an  acronym  for  a  job  title,  wants  to  hear  how  your 
views  on  alignment  have  shifted.  Send  e-mail  to 
sscaiet@cio.com. 
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WELCOME  BACK  TO  REALITY 
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The  days  of  businesses  migrating  to  the  Web  at  any  cost 
are  over.  Today,  classic  business  sensibilities  are  back  and  the 
task  at  hand  is  how  to  make  the  most  of  business  over 
the  Web.  e-businesses  no  longer  accept  "solutions"  with 
proprietary  operating  systems  and  staggering  price  tags  as 
the  only  answer.  For  thousands  of  e-businesses,  including 
some  of  the  most  successful  ones  out  there,  the  critical 
building  blocks  in  IT  infrastructure  are  the  Microsoft®  Web 
solution  platform  and  Intel -based  servers. 


Real  world  performance  is 
the  acid  test  and  e-commerce 
solutions  from  Microsoft  and 
Intel  are  giving  e-businesses 
the  responsiveness  and 
performance  they  need  to 
succeed  today. 


MAXIMUM  FLEXIBILITY  Take  a  good  look  at  a  solution's  interoperability.  Then  look 
at  application  functionality.  Finally,  consider  the  developers  you  need  to  make  it  all 
work.  The  sum  total  of  these  three  elements  determines  a  solution's  flexibility  and, 
ultimately,  time  to  market.  It's  also  one  of  the  most  powerful  advantages  Microsoft  and 
Intel  offer.  Every  e-commerce  solution  from  Microsoft  and  Intel  weds  maximum 
interoperability  with  an  enormous  development  community.  The  rapid  deployment  this 
allows  makes  all  the  difference  to  e-businesses  like  HSN.com,  Home  Shopping  Network's 
e-commerce  site  that  was  rebuilt  from  the  ground  up  in  under  45  days. 

MORE  PROOF:  Today,  93%  of  the  world's  developers  are  building  applications  on 
Microsoft  and  Intel  e-business  solutions. 


HIGH  AVAILABILITY  in  an  e-business  world,  when  a  network  isn't  up  and  running 
or  able  to  share  data  consistently  at  high  transfer  rates,  business  grinds  to  a 
very  expensive  halt.  Intel-based  servers  running  Microsoft's  Web  platform  minimize  the 
risk  of  this  happening  by  eliminating  single  points  of  failure  through  clustering. 
This  strategy  of  redundancy  is  one  of  the  ways  Microsoft  and  Intel-based  solution 
providers  are  able  to  offer  SLA-guaranteed  availability  up  to  100%*. 


MORE  PROOF:  Out  of  the  box,  Microsoft  Windows  2000  runs  at  99.95% 
availability  on  an  Intel-based  server,  according  to  tests  by  Aberdeen  Group.f 


PROVEN  SCALABILITY  Anticipating  online  demand  has  always  been  a  make-or- 
break  issue,  but  it's  even  more  difficult  to  predict  now  that  more  business  processes  than 
ever  are  Web-enabled.  Microsoft  and  Intel  address  this  very  real  concern  with  servers  that 
have  virtually  unlimited  scalability,  letting  you  scale  up  as  well  as  out,  quickly  and  affordably. 
Scale  up  to  32  processors  and  scale  out  with  support  for  load-balancing  across  32  servers. 

You  pay  as  you  grow.  And  what  you  get  in  return  is  industry-leading  performance. 
According  to  the  Transaction  Processing  Performance  Council,  Intel-based  servers  running 
Microsoft  software  deliver  the  industry's  best  price-to-performance  ratio  as  well  as  the 
industry's  best  raw  performance  —  up  to  505,302  transactions  per  minute. ' 

MORE  PROOF:  In  SAP  Retail  Benchmark  performance  tests,  Intel-based  servers 
using  Microsoft  SQL  Server  and  Windows  2000  ran  SAP's  retailing  software  nearly 
33%  faster  than  the  best  solution  from  Sun. 


For  more  proof,  read  on  > 


Microsoft 


9 


<  Photos  taken  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida  at  Home  Shopping  Network.  HSN.com,  its  online  subsidiary, 
recently  converted  from  a  Sun  platform  to  a  Microsoft  and  Intel-based  e-commerce  solution. 
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For  retailers  on  the  Web,  the 
holiday  season  is  the  ultimate  test. 
During  the  holidays  in  1999,  online 
bookseller  barnesandnoble.com 
nearly  doubled  its  customers, 
tripled  sales  and  shipped  more 
than  75,000  packages  a  day.  Their 
on-time  delivery  rate:  99%. 
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GMAC's  MortgageRamp.com 
puts  every  piece  of  the  commercial 
real  estate  process  together 
in  one  place  on  the  Web.  It's  an 
ambitiously  dynamic  site,  yet  it  took 
just  90  days  to  build  from  the 
ground  up  using  Microsoft  and  Intel 
e-commerce  solutions. 
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FREEMARKETS.COM 
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For  the  world's  leading  business-to- 
business  e-marketplace,  24x7 
availability  is  everything.  To  date, 
FreeMarkets.com  has  executed  over 
5,000  online  auctions  for  more  than 
$7.6  billion  in  goods  and  services  and 
maintains  a  very  realistic  expectation 
of  99.999%  availability  —  that's  just 
5  minutes  of  planned  or  unplanned 
downtime  a  year. 
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BUSINESSES 
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GUINNESS  WORLD  RECORDS 


The  very  first  day  nasdaq.com 
deployed  its  Microsoft  and  Intel 
e-commerce  solutions  was  also  its 
busiest  day  ever.  The  site  received  45 
million  hits  and  served  up  12  million 
page  views  without  a  hitch. 
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LYCOS.COM 
MSN 
NASDAQ 
NORDSTROM 
RADIOSHACK 
SMARTERKIDS.COM 
TICKETMASTER 


Nearly  1  of  every  2  people  on  the 
Web  in  the  U.S.  uses  the  Lycos 
network.  Formerly  Unix-based, 
Lycos  now  relies  on  an  e-commerce 
solution  from  Microsoft  and  Intel 
and  plans  to  deploy  up  to  1,000 
servers,  including  4-way  and  8-way 
servers  based  on  Intel®  Pentium®  III 
Xeon™  processors. 


RadioShack's  10-year-old  ordering 
management  system  and  its  database 


. 

^  of  1 14  million  households  (the  3rd 


largest  database  of  its  kind  in  the 
world)  are  fully  integrated  into 
RadioShack.com.  The  site  borrows 
from  legacy  systems,  yet  still  delivers 
the  full  potential  of  e-business  today. 
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It's  all  very  real  and  it's  happening  all  around  you  right  now.  Business  is  meeting 
e-business  through  real  solutions.  They're  the  solutions  from  Microsoft  and  Intel  that  thousands 
of  e-businesses  rely  on  today  and  even  more  will  rely  on  tomorrow.  To  read  more  case 
studies  and  detailed  information  about  what  Microsoft  and  Intel  can  offer  you  together, 
visit  www.intel.com/go/bizmeetsebiz  and  www.microsoft.com/ecommerce 


Microsoft 


'Availability  up  to  100%  cited  in  OEM  Service  Level  Agreements  offered  by  Microsoft  and  Intel  solution  providers.  TTest  performed  using  a  single,  unmodified  server.  ’  Compaq  ProLiant  8500- 700-  192P, 
achieving  505,302  tpmC,  at  $20.68/tpmC;  avail.  1 1/30/00;  total  system  cost:  US$10,445,169.  For  complete  results,  visit  the  TPC  Web  site  (www.tpc.org).  ©2000  Intel  Corporation  and  Microsoft  Corporation. 
Intel  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  Xeon  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  Microsoft  and  Windows  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United 
States  and/or  other  countries.  All  other  brands  and  trade  names  are  the  property  of  their  respective  companies.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Test  yourself  to  determine  your  IT-business  alignment 

CIO  partnered  with  Boston-based  ICEX  to  help  create  a  questionnaire  for  readers  to  evaluate 
the  state  of  their  corporate  alignment.  Circle  the  number  that  reflects  how  well  each  statement 
describes  the  way  your  company  does  business.  A 1  means  you  strongly  disagree  with  the  state¬ 
ment;  a  5  means  you  strongly  agree.  At  the  end,  add  up  the  numbers  you  circled  to  determine 
your  total  score,  then  read  on  to  see  which  category  ICEX  puts  your  company  in.  You'll  also  find 
some  basic,  practical  tips  for  moving  up.  For  an  expanded  version  of  this  self-test,  go  to 
www.  cio.  com/survey. 
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STRONGLY  STRONGLY 


DISAGREE 

AGREE 

There  is  an  IT  strategy  component  in  the  majority  of  your 
company’s  business-unit  plans. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Senior  business  executives  have  a  vision  for  the  role  of  IT  in  enabling 
business  strategies. 

<L 

3 

4 

5 

Business  managers  drive  major  IT  initiatives  in  conjunction  with  IT 
managers. 

■ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

The  largest  IT  initiatives,  in  terms  of  budget  and  resources,  can  be 
directly  linked  to  business  goals  and  objectives. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Senior  business  executives  perceive  and  publicly  recognize  strate¬ 
gic  value  from  IT. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

IT  architecture  and  standards  guide  the  independent  IT  decisions 
of  divisions,  business  units  and  departments. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Business  executives  seek  or  welcome  advice  from  you  and  your  sen¬ 
ior  leaders  on  using  IT  to  change  their  business. 

1 
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3 

4 
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test  yourself  f 


STRONGLY  STRONGLY 


DISAGREE 

AGREE 

Business  and  IT  leaders  have  a  shared  understanding  of  the  over¬ 
all  business  strategy. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

You  are  able  to  obtain  funding  for  strategic  IT  initiatives  even  outside 

O 

*3 

A 

5 

of  the  budget  cycle. 

O 

You  and  other  IT  leaders  participate  in  business  strategy  settings. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Your  IT  strategy  and  planning  is  directly  linked  to  your  company’s 

p 

•3 

A 

5 

strategy  and  planning  processes. 

C. 

Your  company  makes  no  distinction  between  business  and  IT 

9 

o 

A 

c 

initiatives. 

O 

H- 

3 

You  meet  with  the  CEO,  other  executives  (including  your  peers), 

O 

Q 

A 

e 

when,  and,  as  often  as  you  like. 

C- 

o 

IT  is  generally  managed  as  an  investment  rather  than  an  expense. 
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3 

4 

5 

You  play  a  leadership  role  in  the  company’s  e-business 
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initiatives. 

\ 

There  is  a  process  for  reviewing  the  status  of,  and  making  changes 

p 

4 
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to,  IT  strategic  programs. 

The  CEO  and  other  business  leaders  understand  the  complexities 
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A 
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and  intricacies  of  building  and  maintaining  the  IT  infrastructure. 

J. 

o 

9 

IT  is  an  equal  agenda  item  in  the  company’s  strategy  and  planning 

2 
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sessions. 

You  have  a  seat  on  strategy  and  operating  committees. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

You  learn  about  and  participate  in  strategic  initiatives  (such  as 

*3 

A 

c 

acquisitions  and  so  on)  in  the  early  stages. 

ADD  UP  YOUR  RESPONSES  TO 
DETERMINE  YOUR  TOTAL  SCORE 


How  Do  You  Rate? 

At  the  most  basic  level,  business-IT  strate¬ 
gic  alignment  can  be  boiled  down  to  three 
fundamental  activities— awareness  build¬ 
ing,  strategy  process  and  relationship 
management. 

Awareness-building  centers  around 
whether  business  and  IT  leaders  under¬ 


stand  the  link  between  business  and  IT 
strategies.  And,  once  that  basic  under¬ 
standing  is  in  place,  whether  those  leaders 
recognize  the  potential  for  changing  the 
current  business  model  through  advances 
in  IT.  Strategy  processes  are  that  set  of 
activities  performed  to  develop  integrated 
and  linked  IT  and  business  strategies,  and 


to  translate  these  strategies  into  opera¬ 
tional  plans.  Relationship  management 
addresses  the  most  basic  aspect  of  all — 
whether  business  and  IT  leaders  commu¬ 
nicate  regularly  and  in  a  forum  that  pro¬ 
motes  the  necessary  level  of  exchange. 

TURN  THE  PAGE  TO  SEE  HOW  YOU  STACK  UP.^>  ' 
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saving 


•  Easy  wall  mounting 


footprint 


•  Brilliant  flicket^free  display 


Space 


Philips  Flat  Panel  Monitors 


Now  everyone’s  office  can  get  an  upgrade  by  adding  a  Philips  Flat  Panel  Monitor. 
Desktops  have  more  room  thanks  to  the  compact  footprint  and  slim  profile.  A  bright, 
flicker-free  LCD  screen  delivers  a  picture-perfect  view  that  can  be  seen  up  to  1 60° 
top-to-bottom  and  left-to-right.  And  that  pretty  view  will  stay  that  way  for  a  long  time 
thanks  to  the  30,000  hour  backlight.  Plus,  these  monitors  are  VESA-compliant  for 
hassle-free  wall  mounting  and  built-in  stereo  speakers  on  select  models  will  make 
multimedia  applications  come  alive.  Philips  Flat  Panel  Monitors  don’t  come  with  a  job 
promotion.  But  they’ll  make  you  feel  like  you  got  one. 

866-LCD-TOGO 


Image  on  screen  is  simulated. 

Brilliance  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Philips  Electronics  N.V. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  a  trademark  of  Dow  Jones  L.R 
2000  Philips  Electronics  North  America  Division 
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work. 


Bottom  Rung 

Well. .  .please  accept  our  apologies.  It’s  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine  that  any  company  could  be 
successful  in  the  Internet  economy  without 
any  level  of  alignment  between  business 
and  IT.  But  if  you  find  yourself  in  this  woe¬ 
ful  state,  the  place  to  start  is  with  awareness 
building — education  for  business  (and  IT) 
managers  on  how  IT  can  impact  your  com¬ 
pany  and  industry.  Begin  to  work  with  sen¬ 
ior  business  leaders  to  improve  their  under¬ 
standing  of  IT  and  its  importance  to  your 
competitive  positioning.  Look  for  success 
stories  and  best  practices  examples  from 
your  industries  to  show  that  IT  isn’t  a  nice 
to  have — it’s  a  must  have.  This  education 
is  not  conducted  in  a  classroom.  Instead  use 
one-on-one  briefings  to  help  bring  business 
execs  up  to  speed.  Consider  making  some 
research  and  analysis  information  available 
(through  the  intranet  perhaps)  that  they  can 
explore  on  their  own.  Be  sure  that  you  and 
your  IT  leadership  team  develop  deep 
knowledge  on  the  current  and  potential 
impact  of  IT  on  your  industry — and  de¬ 
velop  a  process  for  keeping  this  informa¬ 
tion  up-to-date.  Keep  up  on  technology 
trends  as  they  relate  to  your  business.  And 
be  prepared  to  use  these  new  ideas  as  you 
educate  your  business  colleagues. 

ji  "i  rz 

Getting  Off  the  Ground 

In  your  situation,  it’s  likely  that  there’s 
enough  education  on  the  basic  need  for 
aligning  business  and  IT.  Your  job  is  to 
establish  strategy  and  planning  processes 
that  link  IT  initiatives  with  specific  busi¬ 
ness  objectives.  This  effort  can  be  particu¬ 
larly  trying  in  companies  that  have  no 
explicit  strategy,  or  where  the  strategy 
changes  with  the  wind.  Don’t  give  up,  even 
in  these  challenging  situations.  Annual  or 
even  semiannual  planning  processes  have 
gone  the  way  of  the  dinosaur  in  nearly  all 
companies.  You  need  to  create  an  IT  strate- 
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test  yourself 


gic  framework  and  then  revisit  the  major 
initiatives  (in  conjunction  with  your  busi¬ 
ness  counterparts,  of  course)  in  sync  with 
your  business  cycle.  Bimonthly?  Monthly? 
It’s  up  to  you  to  decide.  What’s  really 
important  is  ensuring  that  the  links 
between  business  and  IT  initiatives  are  crys¬ 
tal  clear. 

Strategy  and  planning  processes  work 
best  by  involving  all  stakeholders  (which 
usually  translates  into  business  and  IT  lead¬ 
ers  but  may  even  include  key  customers  and 
suppliers  for  the  most  progressive  compa¬ 
nies).  What’s  the  best  way  to  involve  busi¬ 
ness  managers  in  these  processes?  Many 
companies  have  steering  committees  or 
other  executive  groups  to  review  priorities 
and  make  investment  decisions.  If  that  type 
of  decision-making  approach  doesn’t  match 
your  company’s  culture,  another  way  to  get 
the  same  results  is  by  equipping  business 
and  IT  managers  with  portfolio  analysis 
and  other  analytical  tools  to  help  make 
investment  decisions.  Business  involvement 
shouldn’t  focus  only  on  senior  executives. 
Be  sure  that  you  work  the  organization  lat¬ 
erally  and  engage  your  peers  in  other  busi¬ 
ness  and  functional  areas. 


Steady  Climber 

You’ve  got  the  processes  now  in  place. 
Your  business  strategy  is  driving  IT  strat¬ 
egy  in  most  areas  of  the  company.  The 
next  step  is  ensuring  that  your  company  is 
taking  advantage  of  the  potential  of  IT  to 
create  new  opportunities  or  change  the 
current  business  model.  It’s  time  for  IT  to 
truly  enable  the  business.  Chances  are  this 
is  already  happening  in  different  pockets  of 
the  organization.  Look  at  these  internal 
best  practices  to  learn  how  to  replicate  this 
dynamic  in  other  areas.  Focus  in  particu¬ 
lar  on  the  relationship  dimension  of  strate¬ 
gic  alignment.  How  are  the  business  and 
IT  folks  collaborating  in  strategy  formula¬ 
tion  and  on  key  IT  initiatives?  If  you  don’t 
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have  an  internal  model  to  examine,  make 
sure  that  meetings  and  other  forums  are 
in  place  to  support  dialogue  between  sen¬ 
ior  business  and  IT  leaders.  One-on-one 
meetings,  operations  reviews  and  strategy 
sessions  can  all  be  forums  for  introducing 
and  discussing  ideas  on  how  to  leverage 
IT.  Make  sure  that  you  or  members  of 
your  team  are  involved  in  key  sessions 
where  business  strategy  is  formulated. 
Now  is  the  time  to  apply  the  knowledge 
of  IT  strategies  that  you’ve  been  develop¬ 
ing  and  keeping  fresh.  But  there’s  a  differ¬ 
ence  here.  Communicating  at  this  stage  is 
about  establishing  and  maintaining  a  dia¬ 
logue,  not  about  education.  However, 
there’s  still  a  role  for  education  at  this 
point,. and  many  progressive  companies 
host  brainstorming  and  exploratory  ses¬ 
sions  for  business  and  IT  leaders,  or  con¬ 
duct  site  visits  to  leading  companies  to 
learn  about  the  latest  in  technology 
advances  and  consider  the  implications  for 
the  company. 

The  Tops 

Congratulations!  You’ve  managed  to  take 
your  company  through  to  the  pinnacle  of 
business-IT  strategic  alignment.  Of  course, 
you’re  smart  enough  to  know  that  there’s 
never  really  an  end  to  alignment.  But 
chances  are  you’ve  combined  the  aware¬ 
ness,  process  and  relationship  elements  in 
a  way  that  allows  you  to  dynamically  adapt 
your  approach  to  meet  the  changing  busi¬ 
ness  around  you.  Hia 

-BY  RICK  SWANBORG  AND 
MARY  SILVA  DOCTOR 


ICEX  is  a  research  and  content  management 
company.  ICEX  leads  the  Knowledge  Exchange 
Partnership  programs,  which  are  best  practices 
and  research-based  forums;  the  company  also 
provides  custom  research  and  content  packaging 
services.  For  more  information,  visit  www.icex.com 
or  e-mail  info@icex.com. 
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IF  YOU  DON’T  OFFER  MORE  TIMELY, 

ACCURATE  CONTENT,  THERE  IS  A 
100%  CHANCE  OF  LOSING  CUSTOMERS. 

Customers  are  a  fair-weather  bunch.  To  gain  their  trust,  and  keep  their  business,  you  need  to  meet  the  mission-critical 
content  challenges  you  face  every  day.  Only  Openpages  lets  you  handle  the  most  demanding  content  management 
needs  through  a  single  solution  that  allows  you  to  create,  manage  and  deploy  content.  Making  it  easier  and  more 
cost-effective  to  provide  your  customers  with  relevant,  real-time  content.  Visit  openpages.com/ciomag  today. 
And  avoid  the  high  pressure  that  comes  from  losing  customers.  ® 

openpages. com 


openpages 

Managing  content.  Delivering  customers. 
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Brio  Technology,  Inc. 
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Chordiant  Software,  Inc. 
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Information  Builders 
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Intel  Online  Services 
Kyocera  Mita 
Legato  Systems,  Inc. 
NetScout  Systems,  Inc. 
Symantec  Corporation 


oundaries: 


THE  CIO  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD 


BOUNDARIES  have  been  redrawn  or  virtually 
erased  in  a  new  business  world  reshaped  by  the  Internet,  e-commerce, 
new  technologies,  global  mergers  and  alliances.  Radical  change  has 


caused  continual  shifts  in  an  already  complex  IT 
environment,  altering  the  boundaries  between 
countries,  between  cultures,  between  IT  and  the 
rest  of  the  organization. 

WITHOUT  BOUNDARIES:  THE  CIO  IN  THE 
NEW  WORLD  explores  the  forces  shaping  this 
dynamic  environment,  and  examines  the 
resulting  intersection  of  IT  with  a  whole  new 
host  of  legal,  ethical,  cultural,  human  resource, 
and  business  issues.  We’ll  look  at  how  the  near 
and  long-term  future  of  technology  will  only 
accelerate  that  process.  We’ll  explore  how  we 
can  use  technology  to  level  the  playing  field 
when  different  countries,  cultures  and  person¬ 
nel  are  involved  in  selling  and  supporting  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services.  We’ll  examine  how  new  tech¬ 
nologies  are  blurring  the  line  between  our 
work  and  personal  lives  -  and  what  that  means 
for  us  as  employees  and  employers.  And, 
because  hackers  and  cyber  terrorists  recognize 
no  boundaries,  we’ll  look  at  what  we  can  and 
should  be  doing  to  protect  our  systems,  critical 
information  -  even  our  organizations’  brands 
and  good  names. 

In  this  turbulent  new  world,  where  irrele¬ 
vancy  may  be  a  bigger  risk  than  inefficiency, 
we’ll  need  to  continuously  re-evaluate  and  rein¬ 
vent  -  maybe  even  get  revolutionary.  And  who 
better  to  lead  the  revolution  than  Gary  Hamel, 


the  man  The  Economist  calls  “the  world’s  reign¬ 
ing  strategy  guru.”  MIT’s  Peter  Senge  describes 
him  as  “the  most  influential  thinker  on  strategy 
in  the  Western  world.”  Hamel  will  help  us  cross 
the  boundaries  between  old  and  new  ways  of 
thinking  about  strategy  innovation,  wealth  cre¬ 
ation,  and  the  very  process  of  continuous  re- 
invention.  He’ll  deliver  Tuesday  afternoon’s 
keynote  address,  and  will  be  on  hand  afterwards 
during  a  networking  reception.  Conference  par¬ 
ticipants  will  receive  a  signed  copy  of  Hamel’s 
newest  book,  appropriately  titled  Leading 
The  Revolution,  which  recently  headed 
Amazon.com’s  chart  of  top  business  tomes. 

CIO  Magazine’s  Venture  OnStage  session 
will  once  again  bring  five  visionaries  to  talk 
about  what  their  new  technologies,  products 
or  services  can  do  for  CIOs. 

Our  continuing  series  of  dialogues  with  The 
US  Department  of  Commerce’s  Critical 
Infrastructure  Assurance  Office  (CIAO)  will 
explore  what  business  leaders,  CIOs,  and  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  can  and  should  be  doing  to 
protect  ourselves. 

A  panel  of  international  emerging  market 
CIOs,  in  conjunction  with  the  Global  IT 
Knowledge  Forum,  will  discuss  how  we  can  work 
together  to  lessen  the  digital  divide  between  the 
technological  have  and  have-nots. 


Edward  F.  Nesta 

Senior  Vice  President 
of  Operations 

The  Leading  Hotels 
of  The  World 


ALL  WORK  AND  NO  PLAY?  NO  WAY!  -  Networking  and 
just  plain  fun  are  de  rigeur  at  CIO  Perspectives.  Tee  off 
Sunday  morning  at  the  Leaderboard  Classic  Golf 
Tournament.  Network  Sunday  night  at  the  Welcome 
Reception,  and  then  laugh  ‘til  you  hurt  at  Evening  at  the 
Improv,  hosted  by  Information  Builders.  More  activities  will 
be  scheduled  throughout  the  event,  capped  off  Tuesday 
night  by  the  CIO  Dinner  and  Last  Call  Celebration. 

VENUE  —  The  Boca  Raton  Resort  &  Club  in  Florida, 
cloistered  on  356  acres  in  fabled  Palm  Beach  county,  is 
a  welcoming  venue  for  our  CIO  Perspectives  community. 
Spend  some  extra  time  before  or  after  the  conference, 
bring  the  family  -  but  make  your  reservations  now  because 
space  is  limited  and  it’s  prime  vacation  time!  Call  the  resort 
at  561  447-3000,  and  don’t  forget  to  mention  you’ll  be 
attending  CIO  Perspectives  to  get  our  special  rate. 


■  ENROLL  NOW  —  See  the  full  agenda 
and  use  the  online  form  at  our  Web  site 
www.cio.com/conferences,  or  call  our 
hotline  at  800  366-0246. 
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Translating  IT  value  into  business  terms  requires  constant  chats  across  corporate 
aisles.  It  means  that  every  project  fits  into  the  company’s  game  plan. 


When  he  took  a  really  good  look  at  his  company,  Rolls-Royce  Marine,  Geir  Balsnes 
saw  lots  of  data  about  its  products  but  very  little  in  the  way  of  infrastructure  for 
accessing  this  data  or  checking  its  consistency.  Balsnes,  the  division's  director  of 
business  process  improvement,  could  see  iceberglike  headaches  ahead  for  his  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  famous  Derby,  England-based  automaker.  If  his  company  couldn't 
quickly  verify  the  specifications  for  replacement  ship  engine  parts  and  other  machin¬ 
ery,  it  would  suffer  delays  and  other  problems  in  responding  to  its  customers'  needs. 
And  among  those  customers  are  30  of  the  world's  navies.  ■  The  nuts  and  bolts  of 
the  problems  were  all  about  IT.  Along  with  more  modern  ERP  applications,  Rolls- 
Royce  Marine  had  30-year-old  legacy  data  it  needed  to  access  and  validate.  The 
company's  lack  of  infrastructure— and  its  limited  ability  to  distill  a  useful  view  of  all 
this  data— also  threatened  to  give  inaccurate  answers  to  important  questions.  More 
problems  were  ahead  if,  for  example,  Rolls-Royce 
Marine  did  not  have  the  accurate  specifications 
required  to  make  or  ship  replacement  parts  for  its 
products,  Balsnes  realized.  ■  To  Balsnes,  these 
conditions  spoke  of  the  clear  urgency  for  building 
a  data  warehouse  to  provide  his  company  with  the 
answers  it  needed  from  disparate  stores  of  data. 

"We're  trying  to  make  sure  that  we  configure 
the  products  that  are  best  to  produce,"  he  says, 

BY  LEE  PENDER  ■  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  ALLISON  SEIFFER 


READER  ROI 

■  Pick  up  tips  for  talking 
about  the  value  of  IT 

■  See  what  non-IT  execs 
say  about  the  worth  of 
IT  projects 

■  Get  the  skinny  on  four 
key  IT  categories 
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IT  value 


adding  that  the  data  warehouse  is  about 
“having  a  consistent  product,  from  sales  to 
delivery.”  Balsnes  also  figured  that  what 
was  clearly  valuable  to  him  as  an  IT  invest¬ 
ment  might  not  be  as  clear  for  other  exec¬ 
utives  at  his  company.  Balsnes  says  he  real¬ 
ized  that  showing  executives  the  value  of  a 
data  warehouse  would  be  a  lot  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  just  telling  them. 

IT  projects,  when  proposed,  must  come 
across  as  critical  to  an  organization’s  suc¬ 
cess  to  win  approval.  But  communicating 
the  value  of  projects  is  a  game  that  does 
not  always  have  easy-to-state  rules  for 
CIOs  and  their  business  counterparts  to  fol¬ 
low — especially  when  precise,  by-the- 
dollar  return-on-investment 
figures  aren’t  available. 

Those  with  experi¬ 
ence  say  ex¬ 


Expressing  IT  value  works  best  when  it’s  part  of  an 

ongoing  conversation  among  CIOs  and  other  business 
chiefs,  and  when  all  parties  have  established 

credibility  from  past  collaborations. 


pressing  IT  value  works  best  when  it’s  part 
of  an  ongoing  conversation  among  CIOs 
and  other  business  chiefs,  and  when  all  par¬ 
ties  have  established  their  credibility  with 
each  other  from  past  collaborative  deci¬ 
sions.  These  executives  also  say  success  in 
communicating  about  IT  value  follows 


when  a  CIO  states  a  project’s  benefits  in 
terms  of  a  company’s  overall  strategy  and 
its  competition’s  plans,  and  when  an  IT 
executive  acknowledges  the  user  training 
that  comes  with  technology  investments. 
Two  other  factors  lend  credibility  to  a 
CIO’s  message:  when  there  are  pilot  tests 
that  give  early  signs  of  a  project’s  tangible 
worth  and  when  there  are  follow-up 
reports  establishing  the  value  of 
projects  in  progress. 

While  this  article 
delves  into  how 
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PATH  TO 

RAGING 

KNOWLEDGE 

Companies  implementing  a  knowledge  management  1 
system  are  faced  with  the  challenge  of  meeting  their  users’ 
expectations,  which  have  been  molded  over  time.  In  order  to 
provide  a  more  personalized  user  experience  —  one  that  mimic 
touch,  feel  and  the  sense  that  customers  are  talking  directly  wi 
someone  —  collaboration  is  the  critical  factor. 


Effective  collaboration  means  employees  use  the  knowledge  management  system  and  become  contributors 
to  it  to  enhance  the  content  and  its  value.  The  capture,  analysis  and  incorporation  of  knowledge  is  the  foundation 
of  knowledge  management.  By  using  this  input,  organizations  can  create  a  customized  user  experience  and 
improve  profit,  grow  revenue,  retain  key  talent  and  expertise  and  increase  customer  retention  and  satisfaction. 

Collaborative  Environments 

Collaboration  has  a  better  chance  of  success  in  a  Business-to-Business  (B2B)  or  Business-to-Employee  (B2E) 
knowledge  management  environment  because  end  users  have  a  higher  vested  interest  in  using  the  system  since 
salaries,  bonuses  and  other  incentives  can  be  tied  to  it.  Collaboration  is  more  difficult  in  a  Business-to-Consumer 
(B2C)  environment  because  end  users  don’t  have  a  vested  interest  since  the  incentive  options  are  limited  in  the 
environment.  Also,  the  likelihood  of  meeting  the  end  user  in  person  in  a  B2C  environment  is  lower,  which  makes 
relationship  development  more  difficult. 

Business-to-Employee 

A  B2E  environment  focuses  on  a  knowledge  management  solution  as  a  performance-enhancing  tool  because  the 
solution  is  internally  focused.  A  business  will  be  able  to  monitor  and  enhance  performance  because  of  face-to- 
face  interaction  with  the  employee,  allowing  targeted  feedback  and  development  of  incentives  and  users  have  a 
vested  interest  in  its  success.  The  key  concepts  in  a  B2E  environment  are  change  management,  collaboration  and 
community  development.  Change  management  entails  not  only  using  the  system  but  also  actively  contributing 
to  it.  When  this  behavior  expands  through  the  organization,  the  potential  for  collaboration  is  heightened  and 
becomes  realistic.  Collaboration  allows  organizations  to  leverage  a  knowledge  management  system  internally 
through  the  operational  areas  of  the  company  and  out  to  customers  and  partners.  Community  development  is 
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the  ultimate  goal  in  a  B2E  environment.  Once  that  is 
accomplished,  the  system  should  be  the  only  one 
available  to  the  employee.  In  order  to  achieve  long¬ 
term  success,  it  is  critical  that  internal  and  external 
knowledge  management  systems  are  integrated  into 
one  system  for  real-time  information  flow. 

Achieving  user  interaction  is  easier  said  than  done. 
The  business  must  have  a  sharing  culture  that  will 
only  begin  when  the  employees  understand  the 
benefits  of  the  knowledge  management  solution  and 
the  business  problems  that  are  going  to  be  solved. 
Training  and  change  management  are  key  elements  in 
a  successful  knowledge  management  solution. 

Business-to-Business 

A  B2B  environment  differs  from  a  B2E  environment 
because  the  knowledge  management  solution  moves 
from  a  purchasing  focus  to  a  productivity  focus.  In 
this  environment,  customer  service  becomes  critical 
and  the  system  needs  to  be  integrated  into  any  existing 
B2E  solution  to  allow  for  effective  information  flow. 
Challenges  in  the  environment  include  less  face-to- 
face  interaction  than  in  a  B2E  environment  and 
difficulty  in  training  the  user.  Collaboration  remains  an 
important  focus  in  the  B2B  environment  but  changes 
from  internal  to  external  collaboration.  Community 
development  remains  a  major  focus  along  with 
content  management  in  order  to  drive  usage.  The  e- 
commerce  focus  introduces  the  ability  to  broker 
knowledge  and  market  research  data. 

Interaction  and  feedback  are  critical  for  the  success 
of  a  knowledge  management  solution  in  this 
environment.  The  focus  can  move  away  from  change 
management  and  towards  the  importance  of  customer 
service  management  (CRM).  In  dealing  with 
organizational  processes,  the  e-commerce 
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functionality  and  customer-support  functions  also 
become  critical.  In  addition,  CRM  technology  becomes 
a  larger  focus  along  with  the  e-commerce 
requirements  of  the  system.  The  market  is  seeing 
innovation  in  collaborative  tools  and  IDC  has  identified 
three  trends:  messaging,  ASPs  and  Instant  Messaging. 

Messaging 

According  to  IDC,  messaging,  particularly  e-mail, 
remains  a  high  priority  for  most  users.  But  meeting 
messaging  requirements  has  been  complicated  by  the 
high-level  administration  and  system  resources  that 
collaboration/messaging  solutions  require. 

When  dealing  with  e-mail  requirements, 
organizations  question  the  status  quo,  which  is 
dominated  by  a  small  number  of  groupware  products. 
For  the  first  time  in  years,  organizations  are  exploring 
other  options,  including  outsourced  e-mail,  fax  and 
unified  messaging  services.  An  organization  may  stick 
with  familiar  collaborative  software.  However,  some 
organizations  will  choose  a  different  model  for 
providing  messaging  to  their  users. 

Organizations  focusing  on  messaging  will  need  to 
consider  deploying  a  variety  of  messaging-related 
software  and  hosted  services  such  as  secure 
messaging,  sophisticated  content  delivery,  instant 
messaging  and  online-presence  awareness.  These 
initiatives  may  also  focus  on  wireless  device  access  to 
user  mailboxes;  inbound/outbound  e-mail  response 
systems  as  part  of  a  larger  customer  relationship 
management,  customer  service  and  sales  solution;  and 
content  filtering  and  management  for  capturing, 
organizing  and  archiving  messages  and  attachments, 
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which  can  be  buried  in  the  volume  of  messages 
received  daily. 

Messaging  decisions  are  made  independent  of 
collaboration  needs  and  some  organizations  opt  for 
standalone  messaging  solutions.  Suppliers  of 
collaborative  solutions  without  messaging  will  find 
greater  market  receptiveness  among  organizations 
looking  for  best-of-breed  collaborative  tools.  Examples 
include  team  collaborative  applications,  group 
calendaring/scheduling,  expert  tracking  and  real-time 
conferencing  software. 

Application  Service  Providers 

The  willingness  to  outsource  messaging  and 
collaborative  applications  to  ASPs  will  not  be  an  all- 
or-nothing  effort.  Many  companies  that  buy 
messaging  and  collaborative  application  services  from 
ASPs  start  by  outsourcing  portions  of  their  application 
infrastructure  such  as  Internet-mail  connectivity  and 
dedicated  server  management.  These  initial 
outsourcing  steps  will  be  watched  closely  to  evaluate 
the  ASP’s  reliability,  support,  overall  satisfaction  and 
benefits  relating  to  outsourcing  before  the 
organizations  start  thinking  about  what  other 
applications  and  portions  of  the  Infrastructure  will  be 
outsourced. 

Instant  Messaging 

According  to  IDC,  business  versions  of  instant 
messaging  will  pop  up  in  workplaces  for  several 
reasons.  First,  key  vendors  are  focusing  on  instant 
messaging.  For  example,  Microsoft  Corp.  is  adding 
instant  messaging  to  its  Exchange  2000  Server.  Lotus 
Development  Corp.  will  continue  to  push  its  Sametime 
product  as  an  easy  way  to  add  real-time  collaboration  to 
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Domino/Notes  deployments.  In  addition,  Novell  Inc. 
will  pursue  its  relationship  with  America  Online  Inc.  to 
deliver  instant  messaging  to  its  customers. 

Another  important  feature  of  instant  messaging  is  it 
allows  workers  to  know  when  colleagues  are  available. 
This  capability  will  be  very  valuable  in  team 
collaborative  applications  to  identify  team  members 
who  are  currently  available  for  consultation  or 
collaboration.  A  third  reason  is  the  value  in  supporting 
and  articulating  policies  for  when  instant  messaging  is 
appropriate  compared  to  other  types  of 
communications.  For  example,  a  co-worker  or  team 
member  wants  to  know,  “Can  I  ask  you  a  question?”  or 
“Are  you  free  for  lunch?”  Those  questions  do  not 
require  the  formality  of  e-mail  and  can  be  better 
served  through  instant  messaging.  There  is  no  reason 
to  dedicate  resources  to  index,  store  and  archive  such 
messages. 

Collaborative  Tools 

Collaborative  tools  evolve  around  messaging  and 
communication.  Some  of  these  tools  include  e-mail 
notification,  shared  calendars,  message  boards, 
learning/training  platforms,  real-time  discussions, 
online  surveys,  chat,  document  sharing  and  expert 
tracking.  While  vendors  such  as  IBM  and  Microsoft  are 
in  this  playing  field,  many  smaller  companies  are 
delivering  innovative  tools  and  solutions  to  enhance 
the  collaborative  environment.  An  interesting  example 
of  a  company  doing  this  is  South  Norwalk,  Conn.- 
based  Raging  Knowledge.  Raging  Knowledge’s 
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products  are  based  on  proprietary  technology  that 
dynamically  finds,  creates,  captures  and  manages  tacit 
knowledge  across  a  global  enterprise.  Tacit  knowledge 
is  the  personal,  subjective  and  experiential  knowledge 
that  a  person  acquires  in  his  or  her  lifetime  —  “know 
how”  in  the  popular  lexicon. 

Raging  Knowledge  predicates  its  products  on  two 
proprietary  technologies.  The  first  is  a  sophisticated 
profile-and-match  technology.  The  second  consists  of 
a  set  of  management  tools  that  analyzes  data  gathered 
by  the  first  technology.  These  tools  allow  corporate 
leaders  to  identify  opportunities  and  liabilities  that 
would  otherwise  be  unapparent.  The  advantage  of 
these  technologies  is  that  a  company  can  now  better 
understand  its  knowledge  asset  inventory  and  leverage 
that  new  understanding  to  support  the  development  of 
business  strategy  and  mission-critical  decisions. 

Raging  Knowledge’s  solutions  are  designed  for 
simple  implementation,  ease-of-use  and  rapid 
building  of  "people-centric”  knowledge  (rather  than 
“document-centric”  information).  By  focusing  on 
these  criteria,  Raging  Knowledge  saves  its  customers 
time  and  money  and  increases  the  likelihood  of  a 
strong  and  quick  ROI. 

The  company’s  products  fall  into  two  categories: 
corporate  applications  and  online  services.  Raging 
Knowledge’s  corporate  applications  include  Global 
Network  and  Virtual  Service.  Corporate  applications 
are  designed  for  internal  identification  and  exchange  of 
tacit  knowledge  and  are  ideal  for  global  institutions 
and  customer  service  organizations.  The  online 
services  are  aimed  at  small-  to  medium-sized 
organizations  that  need  to  augment  their  internal  tacit 
knowledge  inventory  with  external  resources.  Online 
services  include  branded  and  private-label  offerings  of 
ITInfoSource?com.  Raging  Knowledge  focuses  on  user 


functionality,  but  also  on  administrative  functionality 
to  identify  knowledge  request  and  inventory  patterns. 
For  example,  an  organization  whose  employees 
frequently  submit  inquiries  regarding  Oracle  9i  or  SAP 
R/3  may  not  be  adequately  inventoried  in  the 
appropriate  expertise  to  sufficiently  manage  and 
maintain  those  mission-critical  enterprise 
applications.  Raging  Knowledge  immediately  identifies 
such  scenarios. 

Global  Network:  Expertise  Tracking 

Global  Network  is  a  knowledge  management 
application  that  allows  an  individual  to  identify  and 
access  internal  expertise  through  a  sophisticated,  yet 
easy,  inquiry  and  response  system.  The  application 
allows  organizations  to: 

•  Share  intellectual  capital  within  a  global  company. 

•  Increase  innovation  and  overall  productivity. 

•  Shorten  product  development  timetables. 

•  Accelerate  complex  problem  resolution. 

•  Reduce  the  cost  of  and  the  reliance  on  outside  pro¬ 
fessional  services. 

•  Dynamically  monitor  employee  participation  and 
knowledge  transfer. 

The  application  is  unique  because  it  provides  a 
multi-modal  collaborative  environment  for  knowledge 
transfer,  a  mechanism  for  capturing  new  knowledge 
created  within  the  environment,  and  tools  for 
developing  and  supporting  strategic  business 
decisions. 

Virtual  Service:  Customer  Support 

Currently  in  development,  Virtual  Service  is  an 

execution  of  the  Global  Network  product  with  specific 
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Tacit  knowledge 

The  personal,  subjective  and 
experiential  knowledge  that  a  person 
acquires  in  his  or  her  lifetime. 


functionality  to  serve  the  CRM  industry.  Ultimately 
designed  to  increase  customer  loyalty  and  retention,  it 
allows  CRM  organizations  to  reduce  the  internal 
escalation  process  associated  with  resolving  customer 
service  issues.  For  example,  a  customer  service 
representative  can  identify  and  access  expertise  within 
the  organization  to  quickly  and  efficiently  resolve  a 
customer  inquiry  without  the  multi-level  escalation  that 
exists  in  most  CRM  systems  today.  Virtual  Service 
enables  more  expedient  customer  issue  resolution, 
reduces  cycle  times,  and  drives  down  associated  service 
costs.  The  solution  captures  and  archives  knowledge 
created  through  the  expertise  transfer,  enabling  even 
quicker  resolution  of  the  same  issue  the  next  time  it 
occurs.  Virtual  Service  enables  a  CRM  organization  to 
pool  its  collective  knowledge  from  all  sources  — 
company  employees,  vendors,  customers  and  field 
service  personnel  —  to  better  respond  to  its  customers. 

ITInfoSource?com:  External  Expertise 
ITInfoSource?com  provides  enterprise-level  IT  support  to 
IT  professionals  through  a  Web-based  collaborative 
platform.  Supported  by  a  global  network  of  2,000 
technicians  —  collectively  possessing  expertise  in  over 
4,200  areas  of  enterprise-level  IT  —  subscribers  to 
ITInfoSource?com  have  access  to  a  robust  inventory  of 
tacit  knowledge  assets  focused  exclusively  on  IT.  The 
solution  enables  subscribers  to  augment  or  even  replace 
their  internal  support  capabilities.  Detailed  enterprise- 
level  inquiries  are  resolved  with  a  guaranteed  response 
time  of  two  to  24  hours,  depending  on  user-defined 
urgency  parameters.  Users  can  also  participate  in 
collaborative  sessions  with  technicians.  To  maintain 
response  quality  and  technician  participation, 
ITInfoSource?com  continuously  manages  the  IT  experts, 
systematically  eliminating  up  to  20%  of  the  technicians 


and  replacing  them  with  new  recruits.  The  enterprise- 
level  support  service  is  provided  under  the 
ITInfoSource?com  brand  name  and  through  IT  VARs  via 
its  private  label  offering. 

Collaborative  Industries 

Raging  Knowledge’s  services  and  applications  solve 
business  problems  within  many  vertical  industries.  For 
example,  in  the  food  and  beverage  industry,  large 
companies  such  as  Nestle  have  international  operations 
and  can  use  collaborative  and  knowledge  applications  to 
determine  new  product  characteristics,  market  research 
and  best  practices. 

The  computer  industry  can  also  benefit  from 
collaboration.  Expertise  and  collaboration  are  very 
important  in  help  desk  functions,  best  practices, 
marketing  research,  new  product  characteristics, 
product  development  and  IT  support. 

Conclusion 

Internal  and  external  collaboration  will  increase  with  the 
growth  of  e-marketplaces,  procurement  and  B2B  e- 
business.  For  an  organization’s  success  in  this 
environment,  it  must  collaborate  and  create  a  user- 
friendly  and  effective  solution.  While  collaboration  will 
drive  content  value  and  usage,  achieving  this  interaction 
is  easier  said  than  done.  The  business  must  have  a 
sharing  culture  and  employees  must  understand  the 
benefits  of  a  knowledge  management  solution  and  the 
business  problems  that  can  be  solved. 

Vendors  such  as  Raging  Knowledge  are  in  an  exciting 
and  potentially  lucrative  market  as  they  deliver 
innovative  solutions  that  are  easy  to  implement  and 
operate,  allow  rapid  knowledge  base  development,  offer 
a  much  faster  ROI  and  provide  administrative 
functionality  to  address  the  challenges  facing  a  company. 
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CASE  STUDY: 

Raging  Knowledge  enhances  VAR  value 


john  Kalleen  III,  CEO  of  ComputersAmerica  Inc., 
takes  his  company’s  mission  seriously.  “Our  job,”  he 
says,  “is  to  understand  our  customers’  business  needs, 
and  then  ensure  they  are  using  technology  in  such  a 
way  to  give  them  a  competitive  advantage.” 

ComputersAmerica  has  been  providing  technology  to 
its  Northern  California  clients  for  almost  30  years.  But 
no  matter  how  smoothly  the  wide  area  network  or 
business-to-business  e-commerce  systems  projects  go, 
ComputersAmerica’s  clients  still  need  fast,  economic 
answers  to  technology  questions  once  installations  are 
completed. 

Which  is  why  ComputersAmerica,  a  $70  million 
systems  integrator,  offers  its  clients  a  new  support 
solution  made  possible  by  Raging  Knowledge,  a  leading 
innovator  of  tacit  knowledge  management.  Through  a 
private  label  version  of  Raging 
Knowledge’s  ITlnfoSource?com, 
ComputersAmerica  provides  clients 
expert  enterprise-level  IT  support. 

“Though  the  systems  are  in 
production,  customers  still  need 
ongoing  support,”  he  says,  “such  as  ‘I 
keep  having  problems  with  my 
Exchange  Server  .  .  .  we’re  having 
downtime  with  our  servers,  does 
anybody  have  experience  with  this?”’  By  paying  a  fee 
to  ComputersAmerica,  customers  can  access 
“thousands  of  expert  engineers  who  work  with  these 
issues  all  the  time,  through  ComputersAmerica’s  site,” 
says  Kalleen. 

Before  ITInfoSource?com,  there  was  no  cost-effective 
way  for  customers  to  get  access  to  quality  support  that 
spanned  the  multiple  platforms  most  of  them  run. 

“They  could  get  support  by  individual  manufacturer,” 
says  Kalleen,  but  that  means  paying  multiple  vendors. 
Then  there’s  the  question  of  whether  any  single  vendor 
can  solve  what  are  typically  multi-vendor  problems. 


“When  you’re  pulling  together  [vendors  likel  Cisco, 
HP,  IBM  and  Microsoft,  and  you’re  using  multiple 
technologies  for  a  business  solution,  all  sorts  of 
questions  can  come  up,”  says  Kalleen.  “We  didn’t  see 
an  effective  way  for  our  clients  to  get  answers”  to  such 
multi-platform  questions  on  an  ongoing  basis.  “The 
beauty  of  the  ITInfoSource?com  support  solution  is  that 
it’s  multi-vendor.  Through  it,  ComputersAmerica  can 
support  virtually  any  configuration  of  vendors,”  says 
Kalleen. 

Kalleen  charges  a  “nominal”  price  for  the  service  — 
especially  when  compared  to  the  cost  of  downtime  of 
one  system.  “If  you  get  one  question  answered”  which 
keeps  a  vital  business  system  running,  he  asks,  “how 
many  thousands  would  that  save?” 

“Customers  are  impressed  with  the  answers  they 
get,  and  the  response  time,”  he  says, 
which  ranges  from  two  hours  to  the 
next  business  day. 

Kalleen  says  he’s  been  pleased 
with  the  ease  of  working  with  Raging 
Knowledge,  particularly  with  the  up¬ 
front  work  needed  to  customize 
ITInfoSource?com  to  “look  and  feel  so 
it  fits  seamlessly  into  the 
ComputersAmerica  Web  site.  It  was 
relatively  painless.  They’re  quite  responsive.” 

ComputersAmerica’s  support  offering  is  still  new, 
and  even  though  fewer  than  20  licenses  have  been  sold, 
the  up-front  costs  have  been  recouped.  “But  even 
beyond  profits  on  the  service  itself,”  says  Kalleen, 
“ComputersAmerica  benefits  by  becoming  a  more 
valuable  partner  to  its  customers.” 

“We’re  always  trying  to  provide  greater  value  to  our 
clients.  We  bring  them  solutions  to  improve  their 
business  processes,  their  productivity  and  their 
profitability.  Providing  our  clients  technical  support 
enhances  that  value.” 


"Customers  are 
impressed  with  the 
answers  they're  getting, 
and  the  response  time." 

—  John  Kalleen,  CEO, 
ComputersAmerica 
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Raging  Knowledge  is 
a  leading  provider  of 
collaborative,  web-based 
;nowledge  management  solutions 
for  the  transfer  and  exchange  of 
m  .  tacit  knowledge. 


Reduce  reliance  on  (and  subsequent 
cost  of)  outside  services. 


Increase  overall  productivity 
/  through  sharing  of  knowledge 


Gain  business  insights  through 
built-in  analytical  management  tools 


Visit  www.ragingknowledge.com  or  call  212-430-3870 

©  2000  Raging  Knowledge.  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 


School  of  Computer  Science 
and  Information  Systems 


The  Doctor  of 
Professional  Studies 
in  Computing 

Take  your  IT  expertise  to  the  next  level 

Pace  University  is  offering  IT  professionals  a  unique 
opportunity  to  pursue  a  doctoral  degree  on  a  part-time 
basis  while  continuing  their  professional  career.  It  is  a 

48-credit  post-master's  degree  consisting  of  on-campus 
monthly  weekend  meetings  supported  by  Internet  technologies. 
You  can  complete  the  program  in  three  to  four  years. 

The  Doctor  of  Professional  Studies  (D.P.S.)  in  Computing  offers 
breadth  across  applied  computer  science,  information  systems, 
software  engineering,  telecommunications,  and  emerging 
technologies,  as  well  as  depth  through  applied  research  and 
development.  As  a  student  in  this  innovative  D.P.S.  program, 
you  will  cultivate  your  ability  to  assume  a  vital  leadership  role 
in  your  organization. 

With  a  D.P.S.  in  Computing,  you  will  be  able  to  take  your 
expertise  to  the  next  level.  For  more  information,  please  attend 
one  of  our  information  sessions. 


oming  information  sessions  are  as  follows: 


Yiesday,  January  30,  2001,  6  p.in.,  at  H  Thursday,  February  1,  2001,  6  p.m.,  at 

Jace  University  I  Pace  University 

Graduate  Center  I  Midtown  Center 


Martine  Avenue,  Room  208, 
Vhite  Plains,  NY 


French  Building,  551  5"'  Avenue,  8th  FI, 
New  York,  NY 


For  more  information  or  to  reserve  a  space  call 
the  Office  of  Graduate  Admission  in  Westchester 
at:  (914)  422-4283,  or,  you  can  email  us  at 

gradwp@pace.edu 

Guests  are  welcome.  Refreshments  will  be  served. 
Please  visit  our  web  site  at: 

http://csis.pace.edu/dps 


IT  value 


CUSTOMER  RELATIONSHIP 
MANAGEMENT 

To  keep  your  public  happy,  these  systems  require  motivated 
people  behind  them 


CRM  stands  for  the  much-publicized,  customer-facing  technology  that  can  include 
everything  from  call  center  applications  aimed  at  helping  customer-service  repre¬ 
sentatives  answer  questions  to  order-tracking  systems  designed  to  give  customers 
visibility  into  where  their  purchases  are  and  when  they  will  arrive  on  their  doorsteps, 

CRM  is  hot  because  it  is  external.  While  ERP  applications  straightened  out  inter¬ 
nal  processes,  CRM  systems  are  designed  for  customers  to  use— directly  in  some 
cases.  The  idea  is  that  customers  will  like  a  company's  customer  service  so  much— 
because  it's  enhanced  by  CRM  applications— that  they  will  become  loyal  to  one  com¬ 
pany  over  its  competitors  and  will  channel  their  purchases  toward  that  one  company 
and  boost  that  company's  revenues. 

“By  using  this  set  of  tools  and  capabilities,  if  we  are  able  to  retain  our  customer 
base  and  add  to  it  but  add  to  it  more  by  word  of  mouth,  we  are  limiting  our  cost  of 
[customer]  acquisition,"  says  Jitan  Patel,  senior  vice  president  and  CIO  at  H&R 
Financial  Advisers  in  Detroit.  But  CRM  will  only  drive  revenue  if  the  sales  represen¬ 
tatives  themselves  choose  to  be  more  productive,  says  Barton  Goldenberg,  presi¬ 
dent  of  International  Systems  Marketing,  a  consulting  and  analysis  firm  in  Bethesda, 
Md.  Goldenberg  says  those  who  do  can  realize  10  percent  revenue  boosts  per  sales 

rep  for  the  first  three  years  of  the  application. 


to  convey  IT  value,  executives  and  ana¬ 
lysts  say  certain  kinds  of  projects  typically 
come  up  in  these  value  discussions  nowa¬ 
days:  CRM,  supply  chain  projects  and 
their  related  vertical  industry  market¬ 
places,  application  integration  work  (like 
the  Rolls-Royce  Marine  data  warehouse) 
and  wireless  technologies.  Short  pieces 
accompanying  this  article  provide  some 
quick  insights  into  these  kinds  of  projects. 

TAKE  A  TEST  DRIVE 
At  Rolls-Royce  Marine,  Balsnes  decided 
that  the  best  way  to  show  the  value  of  his 
proposed  data  warehouse  was  to  have  his 
team  set  up  a  trial  run  to  give  executives 
an  idea  of  the  type  of  benefits — in  cost 
savings,  specifically — they  could  expect 
from  a  data-warehousing  initiative.  Pilots 
have  worked  for  him  in  the  past,  he  says, 
because  they  help  people  visualize  the 
upside.  “Everything  you  invest  in,  you 
have  to  show  the  benefit  of  it,”  he  says. 
In  the  case  of  the  data  warehouse,  he  adds, 
“everyone  is  aware  that  information  is 
there,  but  they  don’t  really  know  how  to 
get  at  it.  [The  pilot]  showed  there  is  infor¬ 
mation,  but  it’s  not  consistent.  We  [had]  to 
use  a  couple  of  examples  where  visibility 
of  information  is  critical  to  the  business.” 

By  consolidating  information  into  a 
data  warehouse  and  gleaning  updated, 
accurate  procurement  and  inventory  infor¬ 
mation,  Balsnes  and  his  IT  team  proved 
that  Rolls-Royce  Marine  could  bring  con¬ 
sistency  to  its  manufacturing  processes  and 
products.  Balsnes’s  team  also  showed  that 
the  company  could  eliminate  costly  redun¬ 
dancies  in  spare-parts  procurement  and 
reduce  the  time  needed  for  parts  procure¬ 
ment  from  three  or  four  weeks  to  literally 
seconds.  Balsnes’s  team  used  the  data¬ 
warehousing  pilot  to  bring  to  life  a  busi¬ 
ness  case  for  an  IT  project. 

Balsnes’s  experience  shows  that  there  are 
tangible  steps  CIOs  can  take  to  express  the 
value  of  their  IT  plans  in  terms  other  busi- 
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From  East  to  West,  the  Internet  has  taken  off,  and  the  world's  demand  for  high  bandwidth  data  transmission  is 
growing  exponentially.  The  companies  that  optimize  the  Internet  best  are  the  companies  that  will  go  the  farthest. 

And  the  technology  partner  that  can  create  an  advantage  is  Alcatel.  We  hold  world  records  in  DWDM 
terrestrial  and  submarine  transmission.  We  were  the  first  to  demonstrate  DWDM  transmission  at  40  Gbits/s  on 
128  channels.  When  it  comes  to  end-to-end  solutions,  there  is  no  area  where  Alcatel  doesn't  excel.  And  that's 
something  you  can  never  get  enough  of.  Alcatel,  world  leader  in  intelligent  optical  networking. 
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IT  value 


nesspeople  can  grasp,  while  also  making 
sure  they  are  on  track  to  deliver  that  value. 
The  ultimate  goal,  decision  makers  on  both 
sides  of  the  table  say,  is  for  projects  to  go 
so  well  that  CIOs  establish  credibility  with 
other  business  leaders  and  improve  the  IT- 
business  alignment  by  creating  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  teamwork  and  trust. 


DOLLAR  SIGNS  DO  HELP 

Some  initiatives  are  easier  to  justify  than 
others,  of  course.  Executives  love  to  hear 
business  cases  expressed  in  terms  of  cost, 
and  CIOs  who  can  attach  dollars  and 
cents  to  their  projects  are  at  a  great 
advantage. 

“It’s  what  I  call  the  pure  cash  flow 


impact  to  the  company,”  says  Michael 
Costa,  director  of  finance  information  tech¬ 
nology  and  controllers’  processes  at  The 
Dow  Chemical  Co.  in  Midland,  Mich.  “If 
I  put  in  this  [investment],  then  I  don’t  need 
X  number  of  people  or  I  reduce  travel  costs. 
There  is  an  expectation  from  senior  man¬ 
agement  that  for  every  IT  dollar  we  spend. 


SUPPLY  CHAINS  AND  B2B  MARKETPLACES 

Realizing  payoffs  to  these  IT  investments  demands  long,  hard  planning 


For  instance,  he  says,  a  computer  company  that  purchases 
chips  from  a  supplier  in  Taiwan  might  be  in  serious  trouble  if  a 
natural  disaster  strikes  that  part  of  the  world.  But  if  that  company 
can  immediately  replace  those  chips  with  a  secondary  supplier, 
it  can  avoid  lost  customer  orders. 

B2B  marketplaces  are  designed  to  let  companies  and  their  sup¬ 
pliers  meet  in  an  online  exchange  through  which  suppliers  can  com¬ 
pete  for  companies'  business.  Some  are  industry  initiatives,  as  in 
the  case  of  automakers:  others  are  set  up  by  independent  parties. 

While  participation  in  a  marketplace  can  yield  cost  savings,  it 
often  leads  to  further  IT  investments.  For  instance.  3M  Corp.  is 
beefing  up  its  content  management  capabilities  in  order  to  keep 
track  of  information  about  marketplace  suppliers.  David  P.  Drew, 
3M's  CIO,  says  the  cost  savings  a  marketplace  can  offer  when 

properly  used  should  justify  the  need 
to  improve  technology. 

Last,  before  jumping  into  an  online 
marketplace,  companies  need  to 
evaluate  the  quality  of  their  suppli¬ 
er  relationships.  Julie  Fraser,  princi¬ 
pal  at  research  agency  Industry 
Directions  in  Newburyport.  Mass., 
says  companies  should  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  turn  their  backs  on 
trusted  suppliers  sim¬ 
ply  in  an  effort  to 
lower  costs. 


Automating  a  supply  chain  cuts  to  the  very  definition  of  running 
an  e-business:  managing  inventory  in  real-time,  speeding 
the  processes  of  ordering  and  fulfilling  orders,  and  procuring 
materials  from  suppliers.  The  concept  of  a  supply  chain  is  best 
expressed  in  context  with  strategic  procurement  and  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  B2B  exchanges.  If  a  company  can  streamline  its  order 
and  fulfillment  processes,  get  the  best  supplier  deals  and 
make  rapid  changes  in  inventory  and  demand  forecast,  it  can 
realize  significant  cost  savings.  (See  "IT's  Big  Payoff,"  CIO. 
Oct.  1.  2000.) 

"Business  is  a  real-time  entity  in  a  way  that  it  wasn’t  before," 
says  Joshua  Greenbaum,  principal  at  Enterprise  Applications 
Consulting  in  Daly  City.  Calif.,  explaining  why  CIOs  are  looking  to 
automate  the  supply  chain. 
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ViewDirect 
Gives  Your  ERP 
More  Power. 


If  this  is  your  ERP, 
then  we’re  your 

transformer. 


Looking  for  a  smart  way 
to  engineer  your  ERP  system 
to  get  more  out  of  it?  Get 
ViewDirect?  With  ViewDirect, 
your  ERP  output  can  be 
captured,  indexed,  searched, 
stored,  Web-enabled  and 
presented  to  employees, 
customers  and  partners.  And 
it  can  easily  be  integrated  with 
output  from  other  applications. 
ViewDirect  bridges  the  gap 
between  back-office  and 
front-office  systems.  It  provides 
a  powerful  Web  portal  to  all 
enterprise  information, 
automates  report  distribution 
and  delivers  information  with 
just  the  click  of  a  mouse  — 
quickly,  easily,  efficiently.  To 
learn  more,  visit  mobius.com  or 
call  us  at  1  -800-235-4471 . 
And  discover  how  ViewDirect 
can  keep  your  ERP  system 
on  track. 


MOBIUS 


IT  value 


there  is  an  amount  that  we  will  deliver  back 
to  the  organization  over  time.” 

But  such  dollar-for-dollar  comparisons 
are  rarely  readily  available.  Many  IT  proj¬ 
ects — especially  those  involving  infra¬ 
structure  and  integration  investments — 
bring  returns  that  can  be  better  expressed 
in  terms  of  efficiency  and  competitive 
advantage  than  cost  savings.  In  those 
cases,  CIOs  sometimes  have  to  work 
around  executives’  need  to  see  a  bottom 
line.  Balsnes’s  pilot  strategy  can  be  an 
effective  tool.  Another  tactic  is  to  paint  a 
picture  of  the  company  without  the  pro¬ 
posed  IT  investment  and  explain  how  the 
company  will  fall  behind  if  it  fails  to  make 
a  critical  technology  move.  This  is  the 
route  3M  Corp.  CIO  David  P.  Drew  and 
his  IT  staff  took  when  they  sought  to 
build  an  ambitious  e-commerce  and  con¬ 
tent-management  infrastructure. 

“We  did  some  estimates  of  the  things 
that  we  could  put  dollar  values  on,  but  we 
also  talked  about  what  would  happen  if 


APPLICATION  INTEGRATION 

Neglect  this,  and  you  undermine  everything  else 


Even  the  best-laid  plans  for  CRM  and  supply  chain  applications  are  likely  to  fail  if  a 
company  can’t  use  the  information  it  already  has  on  customers  and  suppliers.  A  lot 
of  that  information  is  still  trapped  in  legacy  systems  or  is  moving  in  batch  mode— 
not  in  real-time— from  system  to  system. 

“The  biggest  difficulty  [in  setting  up  an  e-business]  is  having  a  good  information  pic¬ 
ture,"  says  Geir  Balsnes,  director  of  business  process  improvement  for  Rolls-Royce  Marine, 
headquartered  in  Derby,  England.  “Without  knowing  what  we  know,  we  can't  do  anything. 
You  can’t  just  kill  [legacy  systems].  There’s  30-year-old  information  that  we  need." 

Enter  data  warehousing  and  application  integration.  Data  warehousing  essentially 
allows  companies  to  store  data  in  an  accessible  location  and  format.  Application  inte¬ 
gration  allows  information  to  move  from  one  system  to  another  without  errors  and 
from  legacy  systems  to  Internet  applications.  Integration  is  the  glue  that  holds  a  sys¬ 
tem  together. 

New  kinds  of  applications  “all  have  to  coexist  with  what  the  CIO  has  in  store,"  says 
Joshua  Greenbaum,  principal  at  Enterprise  Applications  Consulting  in  Daly  City,  Calif. 
“There's  no  way  the  CIO  can  go  to  the  board  and  say  e-business  is  so  important  that 
we  can  throw  out  our  $100  million  investment  in  IT  and  start  from  scratch.  The  cost 

justification  for  [application  integration]  is  relatively  sim¬ 
ple  because  either  you  integrate  what  you’ve  got  and  pay 
for  the  glue  or  you  get  a  whole  new  system." 

It  isn’t  easy,  though.  David  P.  Drew,  CIO  at  3M  Corp., 
says  integration  consumes  as  much  as  40  percent  of  the 
work  on  a  given  project.  And  so-called  enterprise  appli¬ 
cation  integration  tools  still  cannot  handle  all  the  layers 
of  application  integration  a  large  company  needs.  (See 
“Damned  if  You  Do...,"  CIO,  Sept.  15,  2000.) 

The  lack  of  tools  capable  of  fully  automat¬ 
ing  the  process  has  left  CIOs  and  their  staffs 
working  overtime  to  design  integrated 
environments.  However,  the  potential  value 
of  having  integrated  systems  justifies  much 
of  the  labor  costs  involved  in  creat¬ 
ing  those  environments.  Quite  sim¬ 
ply,  a  lack  of  investment  in  integration 
diminishes  the  value  of  other  systems. 
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It's  remarkable  what  Sprint  e-commerce  can  do. 


Imagine  sharing  our  ideas,  experience, 
and  contacts  as  you  custom  design  your  e-commerce  environment  to  be  secure  and  scalable,  from 
architecture  through  applications.  Doesn't  just  the  thought  make  you  smile  ear  to  ear? 

You  can  go  to  market  faster,  minimize  costs,  and  future-proof  your  online  channel  by  outsourcing 
your  e-commerce  system  to  Sprint.  We'll  build  you  a  complete  solution  with  tools  like  personalization, 
intelligent  cross-sell,  dynamic  merchandising,  and  online  order  tracking  and  payment  processing. 

So  call  us,  or  a  Sprint  Authorized  Sales  Agent,  and  find  out  how  we  can  design  your  e-commerce 
solution  to  increase  sales  and  expand  your  reach. 

Let's  make  contact:  1  877  256-7050,  www.sprint.com/e-commerce 
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The  TaskSmart  N-Series:  Compaq  and  Microsoft 
redefining  enterprise  storage 

Based  on  Microsoft  Windows  2000,  Compaq's  TaskSmart 
N-Series  Network  Attached  Storage  appliance  makes  it 
easy  to  deploy  and  manage  advanced  file  storage. 
www.windows2000advantage.com/pov/ 
09-29-00_tasksmart.asp/500 


TECH  EDGE 

Microsoft  and  Compaq  take  aim  at  ASP  model 

Microsoft  and  Compaq  were  at  the  recent  IDG  ASP  World 
Conference  with  an  impressive  array  of  product  and  sup¬ 
port  offerings.  This  article  looks  at  Microsoft  and 
Compaq  and  the  rapidly  emerging  ASP  environment. 
www.windows2000advantage.com/tech_edge/ 
10-25-00_aim_at_asp.asp/500 


Microsoft  VP  Jim  Ewel  portrays  Windows  2000's  role  in 
the  business  Internet 


Jim  Ewel,  vice  president,  Windows  .NET  server  market¬ 
ing,  has  played  an  important  role  in  some  of  Microsoft's 
prominent  products. 
www.windows2000advantage.com/qa/ 
10-0600_role.asp/500 


COLUMNS 

implementing  service  levels  key  to  .NET  success 


Q&A  > 

Brian  Valentine:  Chief  cheerleader,  driving  force 

Brian  Valentine  is  a  key  player  in  Microsoft's  Windows  divi¬ 
sion,  where,  in  addition  to  being  "chief  cheerleader,"  as  he 
describes  himself,  he  is  also  a  driving  force  behind  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  Microsoft  Windows  2000.  A  13-year  veteran  of  the 
company,  he  started  as  an  engineering  manager  and  worked 
his  way  up  the  ranks  to  manage  the  Microsoft  Exchange  and 
Microsoft  BackOffice  family  product  units.  He  recently  spoke 
to  Windows  2000  Advantage  editorial  director  Bruce  Hoard 
about  the  evolution  of  Windows  2000. 

For  the  full  story,  visit: 
www.windows2000advantage.com/500 


2000  GENERATION  > 

Aventis  Pharma  simultaneously  implementing 
Windows  2000,  Exchange  2000 

Tackling  a  Windows  2000  implementation  in  itself  is  no  easy 
task.  Now  imagine  doing  an  Exchange  2000  rollout  at  the 
same  time,  while  simultaneously  upgrading  hardware  and 
the  desktop  -  and  you  get  an  idea  of  the  challenges  current¬ 
ly  faced  by  Aventis  Pharma. 

For  the  full  story,  visit:  www.windows2000advantage.com/ 
2000gen/11-13-00_aventis.asp/500 


Microsoft  recently  unveiled  its  .NET  platform  in  San 
Francisco.  The  .NET  platform  evolves  the  current  DNA 
programming  model  into  one  that  is  more  in  tune  with 
the  World  Wide  Web. 

www.windows2000advantage.com/columns/ 

10-23-00_service.asp/500 


CASE  STUDIES 


Windows  2000  fever  can  be  infectious.  Just  ask 
Datareturn.com 

After  testing  Microsoft  Windows  2000  Advanced  Server 
as  part  of  Microsoft's  Joint  Development  Program, 
Datareturn.com  migrated  its  Web  site. 
www.windows2000advantage.com/case_studies/ 
09-18-00_infectious.asp/500 


CASE  STUDY  > 

Windows  2000  Group  Policy  can  cut  support  costs, 
but  requires  up-front  planning,  training  and  testing 

The  Group  Policy  features  within  Microsoft  Windows  2000  can 
make  it  easier  to  fine-tune  user  access  rules  and  even  lock  down 
desktops  so  users  can't  fiddle  with  their  systems.  But  moving  to 
Group  Policy  from  the  Microsoft  Windows  NT  4.0  domain  structure 
requires  a  lot  of  planning,  training  and  testing. 

For  the  full  story,  visit:  www.windows2000advantage.com/ 
case_studies/11-06-00_grouppolicy.asp/500 
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MOMENTUM  SERIES  > 

As  Windows  95  phases  out,  Microsoft  and 
Compaq  offer  tools  to  ease  the  move  to  Windows 
2000  Professional 

Five  years  after  its  introduction,  Microsoft  Windows  95  is 
nearing  retirement.  For  business  customers  still  running 
Windows  95,  upgrading  to  Microsoft  Windows  2000 
Professional  will  create  far  more  stable  and  manageable  client 
workstations.  Microsoft  and  Compaq  are  offering  a  variety  of 
software  tools  and  services  to  ease  the  migration  pains. 

When  Windows  95  was  first  introduced,  it  was  a  major  leap 
in  reliability  and  ease  of  use  for  Windows  clients.  But  during  the 
five  years  since,  Microsoft  has  upgraded  its  PC  operating  sys¬ 
tem  offerings  with  Windows  98,  Windows  98  Second  Edition 
(SE),  Windows  NT  4.0  Workstation,  Windows  Me  and  Microsoft 
Windows  2000  Professional,  which  Microsoft  and  Compaq  are 
promoting  as  mainstream  client  platform  for  business  profes¬ 
sionals. 

Now,  those  customers  who  have  stuck  with  Windows  95  "are 
pushing  real  hard  for  Windows  2000,"  says  Richard  Ashe,  man¬ 
ager  of  PC  Lifecycle  Solutions  at  Compaq.  "Those  are  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  hurry." 

They're  hoping  that  the  improvements  in  Windows  2000 
Professional,  which  is  based  on  Windows  NT  technology  rather 
than  the  older  Windows  3.x  code  base,  will  make  users'  PCs 
more  stable,  faster-performing  and  easier  to  manage  over  time. 
Acknowledging  that  software  upgrades  can  be  difficult  and 
expensive,  both  Compaq  and  Microsoft  are  offering  migration 
tools  to  ease  the  shift  to  Windows  2000  Professional  as 
Windows  95  moves  toward  retirement. 

For  the  full  story,  visit:  www.windows2000advantage.com/ 
momentum/11-06-00_95phaseout.asp/500 


QUOTE  OF  THE  WEEK  > 

“Third-party  vendors  all  say  they're  Windows 
2000  ready,  but  if  you  don't  do  a  test,  you'll  be 
in  trouble.'' 


—  John  Wolfe 
systems  analyst  in 
Energy  Wholesale  Operations 
Entergy  Corp. 
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What  is  Windows  2000  Advantage? 

The  mission  of  Windows  2000  Advantage  is  to  become 
your  primary  source  of  timely,  useful  information  for  planning 
and  implementing  Microsoft  Windows  2000  on  Compaq  solu¬ 
tions  and  services. 

Windows  2000  Advantage  is  a  Web-only  magazine 
because  that  lets  us  bring  you,  the  IT  leader,  great  stories 
that  apply  to  your  day-to-day  work.  We'll  keep  you  up  to  date 
with  a  weekly  e-mail  alert  so  you  don't  miss  a  thing. 

Windows  2000  Advantage  is  underwritten  by  Microsoft 
and  Compaq.  Its  charter  is  to  address  the  issues  that  most 
concern  IT  managers  charged  with  keeping  their  companies 
on  top  of  the  latest  and  best  solutions  Microsoft  and  Compaq 
have  to  offer.  Toward  that  goal,  we  offer  a  wide  range  of  sto¬ 
ries  including  case  studies,  columns  and  news  to  provide  you 
with  information  you  can't  find  anywhere  else. 


www.Windows2000Advantape.com/500 
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How  important  is  XML  to 
your  future  networking  15% 
infrastructure? 
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Cast  your  vote  now  at: 
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we  didn’t  do  fa  project] — that  we  would 
end  up  making  similar  investments  in  sub- 
optimal  ways  in  various  parts  of  our  busi¬ 
ness,”  says  Drew.  “We  didn’t  want  to  make 
piecemeal  investments  later  on.  We  pre¬ 
sented  it  under  a  banner  of  digitization — 


that  we  had  to  digitize  our  assets  in  order  to 
compete  in  an  e-business  world.  We  made 
the  strong  case  that  if  we  didn’t  do  it,  we 
would  be  unable  to  participate  [in  e-busi¬ 
ness]  at  the  levels  we  wanted  to.” 

Drew’s  company  is  in  the  process  of 


WIRELESS  TECHNOLOGY 

Right  now,  its  promise  is  untethered  to  its  performance 

Wireless  technology's  promise  to  deliver  information  to  systems,  gadgets  and  their 
users  on  the  go  is  still  in  a  relatively  early  stage,  so  it’s  not  for  everybody— at  least 
not  yet. 

For  Rolls-Royce  Marine,  it's  critical.  The  company  uses  a  global  satellite  network 
to  communicate  with  ships  that  use  its  equipment.  “When  it  comes  to  tracking  infor¬ 
mation  on  ships,  either  you  do  it  via  satellite  or  you  don’t  do  it,"  says  Geir  Balsnes,  the 
division's  director  of  business  process  improvement.  “If  someone  has  a  ship  running 
around  the  world,  we  need  to  know  where  the  ship  is,  what's  on  board." 

But  for  other  companies,  wireless  applications  are  hardly  a  priority.  David  P.  Drew, 
CIO  at  3M,  says  his  company  is  doing  experimental  work  with  wireless  LANs  but  notes 
that  wireless  technology  is  not  ready  to  support  more  robust  applications  such  as 
CRM.  And  the  continued  development  of  wireless  technology  means  that  potential 
problems  abound.  Consultant  Barton  Goldenberg,  president  of  ISM  in  Bethesda,  Md., 


building  that  infrastructure,  which  includes 
investments  in  online  marketplaces  and 
other  e-commerce  initiatives. 

It  turns  out  that  keeping  up  with  the 
Joneses  is  a  message  that  resonates  with 
other  executives.  Martin  Brodigan,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Ricoh  Canada,  has  heard  it  as 
an  executive  and  has  used  it  when  justifying 
projects  to  Ricoh’s  corporate  brass. 
Specifically,  Brodigan’s  IT  team  presented 
him  with  the  idea  of  creating  a  customer- 
service  portal  that  would  allow  customers 
to  enter  and  check  on  service  requests 
for  Ricoh  copiers  and  other  machines. 
Brodigan  liked  the  idea  despite  the  fact  that 
it  did  not  come  with  a  specific  potential 
dollar  value  attached  to  it.  When  he  pre¬ 
sented  the  idea  to  Ricoh’s  corporate  exec¬ 
utives,  he  justified  it  by  invoking  a  message 
of  competitive  pressure.  Ricoh  Canada  has 
since  built  the  portal. 

“In  our  application,  [the  company] 
probably  doesn’t  save  a  dramatic  amount 
of  cost,”  Brodigan  says.  “But  there’s  a  huge 
amount  of  benefit  that  we  see  [for]  our  cus¬ 
tomers  having  [this  application]  as  a  dif¬ 
ferentiator.  To  be  a  player,  this  is  the 
required  cost  of  doing  business.” 


PATHS  TO  CREDIBILITY 

After  justifying  a  project’s  worth,  a  CIO 
needs  a  method  for  tracking  that  value. 
If  calculating  cost  savings  is  out  of  the 
question,  CIOs  might  need  to  establish 
other  metrics  to  track. 

At  General  Motors  in  Detroit,  David 


notes,  for  example,  that  latency  in  wireless  networks  can  still  cause  40  percent  of  infor¬ 
mation  in  a  given  transfer  to  a  wireless  device  to  be  lost. 

However,  the  need  for  on-the-spot  informa¬ 
tion  will  continue  to  drive  advances  in  the 
technology,  he  says,  adding,  "In  three  years 
time,  the  vast  majority  of  CRM  applications 
will  be  wireless." 
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ENOUGH 


Adaptec®  brings  dependability  to  Fibre  Channel.  What  looks  good  one  minute  can  lead  to  all  sorts  of  trouble.  Like 
massive  compatibility  problems  or  hours  of  configuration.  But  you  can  forget  all  that  with  Adaptec  Fibre  technology. 

Our  Fibre  Channel  adapters  take  the  risk  out  of  moving  to  SAN  by  delivering  unmatched  interoperability  and 
reliability.  Each  card  is  run  through  the  same  huge  testing  lab  that  made  our  SCSI  and  RAID  cards  go-to  standards. 
Ensuring  they  work  with  the  widest  range  of  storage  networking  and  operating  systems  anywhere.  And  when  you 
add  in  our  partnerships  with  the  industry’s  biggest  names,  you  get  dependable  fibre  channel  host  bus  adapters 
you  know  will  work  right  out  of  the  box. 

No  one  wants  to  be  on  the  losing  team.  That's  why  more  businesses 
are  turning  to  the  solutions  engineered  by  Adaptec.  To  find  out  more 
about  our  entire  line  of  dependable  fibre  channel  cards  and  other  storage 
solutions,  visit  www.adaptec.com/go/FCeverywherel. 
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delivering  the  promise  o 
storage  networking 
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Clarke,  director  of  IT  operations  and  infra¬ 
structure,  says  he  looks  to  user  surveys 
because  they  can  help  indicate  the  success 
of  a  project.  Clarke  says  executives  pay 
attention  to  numbers  that  prove  an  imple¬ 
mentation  is  helping  users.  He  says  his  com¬ 
pany  has  conducted  surveys  of  help-desk 
users  that  reported  satisfaction  before  and 
after  a  technology  implementation.  And 
those  surveys  do  more  than  measure  satis¬ 
faction.  They  also  serve  as  a  determinant  for 
the  IT  department’s  performance  and,  in 
some  cases,  a  gauge  of  a  CIO’s  salary. 

“Our  leadership  culture  is  very  metrics 
driven,”  Clarke  says.  “We  strive  to  attach 
a  meaningful  measurement  to  everything 
we  do.  It’s  important  to  be  able  to  articulate 


The  best  way  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
upper  management,  of  course,  is  to  imple¬ 
ment  several  successful  projects.  But  CIOs 
can  follow  a  few  simple  practices  that  will 
help  them  maintain  strong  relationships 
with  those  who  hold  the  company  purse 
strings. 

THE  BOTTOM  LINE 

First  and  foremost,  every  project  must 
meet  a  strategic  business  goal.  The  best 
way  to  ensure  that  projects  align  with  busi¬ 
ness  objectives,  executives  say,  is  for  CIOs 
and  business  executives  to  constantly  dis¬ 
cuss  those  objectives.  IT  executives  “don’t 
come  to  us  and  say,  ‘We  want  to  do  this 
project,’  nor  do  we  come  to  them,”  says 


Every  project  must  meet  a  strategic  business  goal. 

The  best  way  to  ensure  that  IT  projects  align  with 
business  objectives  is  for  CIOs  and  business  executives 

to  constantly  discuss  those  objectives. 


exactly  how  something  was  successful.  My 
compensation  is  tied  to  achievement  of 
objectives.” 

Another  way  to  measure  success  is  to 
take  a  project  through  “gates” — setting 
goals  before  a  project  begins  and  deter¬ 
mining  the  worthiness  of  a  project  by 
checking  progress  toward  those  goals  at 
predetermined  times.  Of  course,  CIOs  who 
use  that  approach  must  be  prepared  to 
slow  or  kill  a  project  that  is  not  working. 

“It  behooves  any  CIO  not  to  get  defen¬ 
sive  on  projects  but  to  take  a  realistic  view 
of  [them],”  says  Jiten  Patel,  senior  vice 
president  and  CIO  of  H&R  Block,  the 
Detroit-based  tax  preparation  and  finan¬ 
cial  services  company.  “We  have  to  be 
able  to  come  back  to  the  table  and  say, 
‘This  is  not  going  to  fly;  it’s  not  worth 
pursuing.’  That  only  works  if  you’ve  laid 
the  groundwork  up  front.” 
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Sandy  Rogers,  senior  vice  president  of  cor¬ 
porate  strategy  at  Enterprise  Rent-A-Car. 
“We  sit  down  and  say,  ‘What  is  our 
goal?”’ 

Mapping  out  goals  on  a  consistent  basis 
also  leads  CIOs  to  prioritize  projects. 
Rarely  will  CIOs  get  the  go-ahead  to  com¬ 
plete  every  item  on  their  wish  lists.  But 
determining  what  problems  within  a  com¬ 
pany  need  the  most  immediate  attention 
and  attacking  them  one  by  one  cannot 
only  help  companies  meet  strategic  goals, 
but  can  also  help  CIOs  stay  credible  in  the 
eyes  of  other  executives. 

“There  is  always  a  lot  of  neat  initia¬ 
tives  on  the  table,  but  you  really  have  to 
be  correct  in  picking  your  blue  chips 
because  you’re  only  going  to  get  so  many 
done,”  says  Steve  Hamlin,  vice  president 
of  operations  at  retailer  QVC’s  Internet 
group  in  West  Chester,  Pa.  “It’s  recogniz- 
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ing  and  understanding  that  that  becomes 
important.” 

Ultimately,  though,  CIOs  should  clearly 
communicate  that  technology  itself  can¬ 
not  usually  solve  business  problems.  It  can 
be  a  tool  for  executing  better  business  pro¬ 
cesses,  but  there  is  no  cure-all  for  company 
dilemmas  contained  in  the  bits  and  bytes 
of  a  single  application.  In  that  sense,  CIOs 
must  communicate  that  their  job — pick¬ 
ing  and  implementing  technology — must 
constantly  be  augmented  by  the  work  of 
employees  and  executives  outside  of  IT  if 
a  project  is  to  succeed.  Among  the  most 
important  aspects  of  any  technology 
implementation  is  user  training,  and  CIOs 
must  know  up  front  that  their  colleagues 
are  willing  to  spend  the  money  and  time 
necessary  to  bring  users  up  to  speed  on 
new  systems. 

“I  can’t  think  of  a  single  technological 
innovation  or  a  single  piece  of  hardware 
on  the  reliability  side  that  I  would  charac¬ 
terize  as  a  silver  bullet,”  Clarke  says.  “It 
all  comes  down  to  whether  you  implement 
[projects]  well.  A  lot  of  it  is  good,  hard 
process  work  that  has  to  be  done  to  take 
the  delays  out  of  the  processes.” 

When  a  CIO  has  established  executive 
credibility,  he  cannot  take  it  for  granted. 
Value  prediction  and  measurement  must 
be  a  constant  give-and-take,  both  from  the 
IT  side  and  from  the  business-executive 
side.  But  CIOs  who  proactively  monitor 
and  report  on  their  projects  will  be  at  an 
advantage  in  future  negotiations,  Dow’s 
Costa  says. 

“Once  I  get  my  piece  of  the  pie,  I’m  con¬ 
tinually  reviewing  it  to  make  sure  that  I’m 
delivering  the  most  value  that  I  can  for 
each  dollar  of  my  technology  investment,” 
he  says.  “The  way  to  ensure  you  have 
resources  available  is  to  deliver  the  most 
value  that  you  can.”  QE1 


How  do  you  talk  about  IT  value?  E-mail  Senior 
Writer  Lee  Pender  at  lpender@cio.com. 


How  does  Digital  Island 
guarantee  e-Business 
without  limits? 


While  nobody  can  predict  the  limits  of  e-business,  we  can 
tell  you  what  slows  it  down.  Poor  speed  and  reliability.  As 


The  Internet  Performance 
Authority,  we  provide  Digital 
Island  with  a  full  range  of  services. 
Helping  them,  help  their  customers. 


The  symbol 
of  quality 


We  measure  everything  from  the 
time  it  takes  to  process  a  transaction 
to  how  well  a  site  performs  against 


e-eommerce  the  competition.  Today,  over  1000 


leading  e-commerce  companies  count  on  us,  because 
nobody  else  supplies  the  kind  of  measurement, 
diagnostic  and  consulting  services  we  do.  To  find  out 
what  we  can  do  for  you,  call  us  at  1 -800-KEYNOTE.  Or 
visit  us  at  keynote.com.  And  see  what  it's  like  to  do 
e-Business  the  way  Digital  Island  does. 

Download  a  FREE  whitepaper, 

“Understanding  Web  site  Speed  and  Reliability  ” 
www.keynote.com/speed.html 

www.keynote.com 
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Cut  the  cloud  diagrams.  Keep  it  simple.  Play  it  straight.  Focus  on  benefits. 
Here’s  some  strategic  advice  for  those  all-important  budgeting  meetings. 


SCENE  I:  The  boardroom  of  GiantGeopolis,  where  a  budget-finalizing  meeting  has 
just  begun.  Dan,  the  CIO,  stands  to  give  his  proposed  budget  presentation.  He's 
wearing  khakis,  a  white  shirt,  a  striped  tie  and  comfortable  brown  shoes.  His  con¬ 
fidence  is  almost  palpable  as  he  sets  up  his  flip  charts  and  passes  schematic  dia¬ 
grams  around  the  table.  He  launches  into  a  wonderfully  detailed  explanation  that 
ties  increased  network  bandwidth  requirements  with  telecommunications  infra¬ 
structure.  Half  an  hour  later  the  budget  for  his  proposed  infrastructure  and  new 
projects  has  been  unceremoniously  slashed.  He  sits  down  quietly.  SCENE  II: 
The  boardroom  of  HugeWorld  Corp.,  where  a  similar  budget  meeting  has  started. 

Matthew,  the  CIO,  stands.  He’s  wearing  khakis,  a  blue  shirt,  a  flowered  tie  and 
brown  loafers.  Instead  of  setting  up  flip  charts,  he  passes  around  a  one-sheet  sum¬ 
mary  of  his  budget  figures  to  those  around  the 
table.  Fifteen  minutes  later,  Matthew's  proposed 
budget,  almost  identical  to  Dan's,  has  been 
approved  down  to  the  penny.  Where  did  Dan 
go  wrong?  And  what's  Matthew's  secret  to  suc¬ 
cess?  The  flowered  tie?  It  has  to  be  the  shoes, 
right?  What  Matthew  really  has  going  for  him 
is  an  insight  as  to  what  his  CFO  and  CEO  want  in 
this  kind  of  meeting. 


READER  ROI 


Learn  what  works  in 
budget  presentations 
Understand  what  CFOs 
are  looking  for  in  project 
proposals 

See  what  can  hurt  a 
project’s  chances  for 
approval 


BY  STEWART  DECK 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  JULIETTE  BORDA 
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He  learned  how  to  talk  about  how  the 
company’s  IT  strategy  fits  into  its  business 
strategy,  how  to  clarify  what  the  return  is 
on  infrastructure  investments,  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  other  business  leaders  for  his  pitch 
and  how  not  to  overwhelm  his  audience 
with  details.  And  Matthew  sounds  like  a 
CFO’s  dream  because  he  actually  is  just 
that — he’s  the  model  CIO  whom  CFOs 
would  build  if  they  could  pour  their  wishes 
into  his  creation.  To  find  out  everything 
Matthew  knows,  comb  through  the  pre¬ 
scriptions  used  to  build  him — and  learn 
how  to  prepare  budgets  and  project  plans 
that  will  win  the  CFO’s  stamp  of  approval. 

Say  It  Out  Loud  and  Say 
It  in  Writing 

Start  with  a  plan.  It  sounds  simple,  but 
CFOs  really  want  to  know  that  their  tech¬ 
nology  compatriots  have  a  guiding  vision 
when  they’re  asking  for  project  and  budget 
funding.  A  recent  survey  taken  by 
Financial  Executives  International  (FEI) — 
a  Morristown,  N.J. -based  professional 
association  for  senior  financial  executives — 


EXECUTIVES  want  to  hear  how  IT  plans 

will  help  achieve  SALES  GROWTH,  strengthen 

CASH  FLOW  and  improve  product  QUALITY. 


shows  that  CFOs  are  often  left  in  the  dark 
when  it  comes  to  IT  plans.  “Less  than  half 
of  the  companies  we  polled  have  no  written 
strategic  plans  for  IT  and  that  includes  a 
significant  number  of  companies  with  sales 
of  $5  billion  or  more.  That’s  a  major  hurdle 
in  managing  IT  effectively,  particularly  in 
large  enterprises,”  says  Dewey  Norton,  a 
member  of  FEI’s  Committee  on  Finance 
and  Information  Technology  and  the  vice 
president  of  finance  at  Ricon  Corp.,  a 
Panorama  City,  Calif.-based  maker  of 
accessibility  products  for  the  disabled.  If  the 
CIO  doesn’t  have  a  written  plan  and  can’t 


clearly  explain  what  that  plan  is,  then  the 
finance  folks  will  wonder  whether  they’re 
being  asked  to  throw  money  willy-nilly  at 
one  new  idea  after  another. 

What  CFOs  want  to  hear  are  budget  fig¬ 
ures  related  to  an  IT  strategy  that  shows 
ongoing,  predictable  IT  costs  and  new 
investments  that  will  push  the  strategy  for¬ 
ward  while  meshing  with  the  overall  busi¬ 
ness  goals.  “I  want  to  hear  what  basic  hard¬ 
ware,  software  and  contractor  expenses 
we’re  facing  and  how  those  expenditures 
will  either  improve  our  efficiency,  lower  our 
overhead  or  enhance  our  product  offer¬ 


ings,”  says  David  Dahm,  the  nine-year 
CFO  and  interim  president  and  CEO  at 
LeasePlan  USA,  an  Atlanta-based  provider 
of  fleet  management  services. 

Clearly  explaining  what  you  want  and 
why  you  want  it  isn’t  quite  enough;  the  other 
executives  want  to  know  how  IT  budgets 
and  strategies  tie  into  corporate  plans  and 
goals.  They  want  to  hear  specifically  how 
IT  plans  will  help  achieve  sales  growth, 
strengthen  cash  flow,  improve  product  qual¬ 
ity  or  enable  e-commerce.  “CIOs  need  to 
develop  project  plans  that  have  a  clear  tie- 
in  to  the  corporate  strategy  and  show  how 
those  plans  together  will  move  the  company 
forward,”  says  Norton.  And  moving  the 
company  forward  will  require  thoughtful 
attention  to  what  technology  pieces  are 
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CFO  VIEWS  ON  I.T.  SPENDING 

The  Financial  Executives  International,  in  its  third  annual  “Technology 
Issues  for  Financial  Executives”  survey  conducted  with  Computer  Sciences 
Corp.,  asked  345  respondents— 95  percent  of  whom  are  the  senior  finan¬ 
cial  executives  for  their  organization— questions  about  evaluating  IT 
spending  and  recently  released  these  results: 


IMPORTANT  FACTORS  LIMITING  DISCRETIONARY  SPENDING  ON  I.T. 

percent  that  responded  either  “very  important"  or  “moderate" 


Management/staff  resource  constraints 
Required  maintenance  spending 
Difficulty  developing  business  case 
Past  development  project  problems 


RATE  YOUR  RELATIVE  SATISFACTION  WITH  YOUR  ORGANIZATION’S  ABILITY 
TO  MEASURE  THE  SUCCESS  OF  I.T.  PROJECTS 

VERY  SATISFIED  4% 


RATE  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  VARIOUS  TECHNOLOGY  ISSUES  TO  YOUR  ORGANIZATION 

percent  that  responded  either  “very  critical"  or  "somewhat  critical" 


Identifying  the  appropriate  level  of 
technology  investment 


96% 


Determining  appropriate  use  of  e-commerce 

Establishing  and  maintaining  effective  dialogue 
between  the  IS  department  and  users 


WHAT  IS  THE  RELATIVE  COMPOSITION  OF  YOUR  OVERALL  I.T.  SPENDING? 


needed  to  do  that.  “I’d  want  to  see  a  tight 
budget  for  those  fixed  infrastructure  costs, 
but  I’d  also  want  to  see  sufficient  resources 
being  applied  to  drive  the  overall  strategy,” 
says  Laurie  Tugman,  CFO  at  Marsulex,  a 
Toronto-based  provider  of  outsourced  envi¬ 
ronmental  compliance  services.  “I  like  to  see 
[the  CIO  give]  an  assessment  as  to  where  our 
company  is  relative  to  new  technology  and 
new  systems  on  the  market  and  tying  that 
into  the  needed  resources  to  drive  our  busi¬ 
ness  strategy,”  adds  Tugman,  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  FEI  committee. 

Strategic  planning  extends  beyond  a  sin¬ 
gle  fiscal  year  too.  Few  IT  projects  have  a 
single  year  duration,  so  CFOs  will  be  look¬ 
ing  for  an  explanation  of  how  the  current 
budget  requests  and  plans  reflect  the  over¬ 
all  scope  of  a  project. 

Return  to  Spender 

Everyone  wants  to  know  the  returns  they’ll 
get  for  what  they  spend.  “CIOs  must  have  a 
good  understanding  and  be  able  to  clearly 
explain  the  ROI  on  their  projects,”  advises 
Steve  Kupres,  an  11-year  CFO  with  RDA 
Corp.,  a  Baltimore-based  custom  software 
application  developer.  “We  provide  processes 
and  ROI  for  our  clients,  so  we  expect  the 
same  from  our  CIO.” 

Dahm  puts  it  more  bluntly.  “I  don’t  want 
to  throw  money  out  the  door  if  there  isn’t 
a  solid  payback.” 

One  key  about  these  budgeting  funda¬ 
mentals  is  that  they  remain  constant  across 
the  business  world,  even  as  a  particular 
industry  undergoes  important  changes. 
Dave  Blake,  the  CIO  at  Conectiv — a 
Wilmington,  Del. -based  utility  resulting 
from  the  1998  merger  of  Atlantic  Energy 
and  Delmarva  Power  &  Light  Co. — has 
seen  plenty  of  changes  in  the  power  industry 
(including  deregulation).  But  in  his  three- 
year  tenure  as  CIO,  the  need  to  demonstrate 
ROI  in  the  project  and  budget-approval 
process  has  remained  fairly  constant.  “We 
do  our  homework  to  demonstrate  return,” 
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he  says.  “It’s  pretty  straightforward; 
I  ask  for  money  on  the  basis  of  either 
saving  money  or  increasing  business. 
If  we  can’t  demonstrate  productivity 
improvements  even  with  infrastruc¬ 
ture  investments,  then  it’s  pretty  hard 
to  justify  our  request.” 

Calculating  the  return  on  invest¬ 
ment  for  new  projects  can  be  a  fairly 
straightforward  task  because  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  the  project  can  be 
sorted  out  along  with  the  estimated 
payback.  But  figuring  the  ROI  on 
basic  infrastructure  expenditures  can 
be  a  lot  trickier.  Since  the  financial 
returns  aren’t  quickly  identifiable  for 
certain  projects,  CFOs  say  CIOs 
should  focus  their  efforts  on  explain¬ 
ing  how  investments  in  infrastruc¬ 
ture — network  bandwidth,  e-mail 
servers,  telecommunications  systems 
or  even  workstations,  for  example — 
will  benefit  the  company. 

Effective  CIOs  explain  how  up¬ 
grades  will  pay  off  in  improved  em- 


Prepared,  not  Over-Prepared 

“In  budget  meetings  I’m  praying  I 
don’t  have  to  look  at  diagrams  or 
have  endless  discussions  about  re¬ 
dundancy,”  says  Kupres.  “If  there’s  a 
discussion  about  a  new  project  or 
new  technology,  I  want  to  hear  what  we’ll 
get  out  of  it,  not  diagrams  and  esoteric  dis¬ 
cussions.  Those  are  killers.” 

In  the  excitement  of  formal  budget  and 
project  presentations,  it  can  be  tempting  to 
provide  each  detail  and  explain  every  tech¬ 
nical  nuance.  Don’t  do  it.  The  bottom  line 
is  in  the  hands  of  people  who  want  to  know 
the  significance  of  what  you’re  asking  for, 
but  they  don’t  want  a  lesson  in  how  it  works. 

LeasePlan’s  Dahm  says,  “The  CIO  has  to 
show  he  understands  the  day-to-day  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  business  and  how  systems  will  be 
used  rather  than  how  they  work.”  In  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  finance  chief,  a  CEO  doesn’t  want 
a  recitation  of  national  accounting  stan- 


CFOs  will  be  listening  for  COSTS  beyond 

the  NETWORK  UPGRADE,  like  training 
costs  and  the  UPGRADE’S  impact  on  current  hardware. 


ployee  productivity,  better  transaction  capa¬ 
bilities  or  faster  communication  with  cus¬ 
tomers.  When  quantifiable  results  aren’t 
apparent,  a  CIO  can  show  how  something 
like  network  and  e-mail  reliability  is  vital 
for  the  company  to  function  smoothly. 
CFOs  were  once  focused  on  cutting  costs 
wherever  they  could,  says  Norton,  but  now 
“they’re  moving  away  from  saying,  ‘How 
will  this  reduce  our  out-of-pocket  costs?’  to 
‘How  will  this  impact  our  customers’  expe¬ 
riences  on  our  website?’  which  may  mean  a 
whole  lot  more  to  the  future  of  the  company 
than  reducing  three  clerks  in  accounting.” 

A  dose  of  competitive  intelligence  can 
also  prove  valuable  in  explaining  the  bene¬ 


fits  of  IT  investments.  Dave  Bush  is  an  old 
hand  at  presenting  budgets,  having  done 
so  for  14  years  as  CIO  at  LeasePlan  USA. 
When  his  IT  project  plans  don’t  have  clear 
investment  returns,  he  offers  a  competitive 
benefit  analysis  to  his  financial  overseers. 
“Recently  we  had  an  e-business-to-business 
system  that  we  couldn’t  ‘dollar  and  cents’ 
the  investment  return  on,”  Bush  recalls,  “so 
we  tried  to  show  how  it  would  affect  our 
business  if  we  didn’t  do  it.  This  approach 
worked,  and  the  project  was  accepted.” 

One  way  to  justify  infrastructure  spend¬ 
ing  is  to  provide  a  study  of  how  your  com¬ 
pany’s  costs  per  fiscal  quarter  compare  to 
similar  spending  across  your  industry. 


Another  way  to  handle  upgrade  and 
infrastructure  costs  is  to  show  the 
increased  costs  of  maintaining  equip¬ 
ment  more  than  3  years  old  or  how 
much  productivity  is  lost  because  of 
the  technology’s  age.  “Most  systems 
people  will  want  to  follow  standards 
that  are  well-established  in  the  sys¬ 
tems  community,  and  the  CIO  needs 
to  use  these  types  of  explanations  to 
help  us  understand  why  this  is 
accepted,”  says  Tugman. 

CFOs  will  also  be  listening  for 
costs  beyond  the  upgrade.  They  will 
want  to  hear  about  training  costs 
associated  with  upgrades  and  what 
impact  the  infrastructure  investments 
will  have  on  current  hardware  and 
network  structure.  If  you  can  show 
how  the  upgrade  is  the  foundation 
for  a  future  project  (an  on-the-draw- 
ing-board  e-commerce  plan,  for  ex¬ 
ample)  then  its  necessity  will  be  more 
easily  accepted. 
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When  your  technology  isn  t  working,  you  re 
control.  And  when  you  re  not  in  control,  you  can  t  exe- 


cute  strategy.  But  now  you  can  eliminate  the  distractions 
and  focus  on  strategy.  The  power  of  Cognification  makes 
it  possible.  Stop  being  frustrated  and  start  taking  control. 
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Software  Management 


Real  World.  Real  Time.5 


TO  LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  COGNET’S  PROPRIETARY  PROCESS,  COGNIFICATION,  CALL  1 . S66. COGNIFY  TOLL  FREE  OR  VISIT  WWW.COGNET.COM 
Funded  by  C.E.  Unterberg,  Towbin  and  St  Ventures,  a  GartnerGroup  affiliate. 
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DOs  AND  DON’Ts 

DO 

1.  Hold  plenty  of  informational  and  planning  meetings  with  other 
executives  before  you  get  to  the  budget  presentation. 

2.  Come  to  a  budget  presentation  meeting  prepared  with  details 
(including  supporting  documentation). 

3.  Describe  how  the  IT  strategy  fits  into  the  overall  company  strategy. 

4.  Talk  about  the  return  on  IT  investments. 

5.  Describe  risk  factors  and  contingency  plans. 

DON’T 

1.  Surprise  with  never-before-seen  plans  in  the  final  presentation. 

2.  Overwhelm  your  audience  with  technical  details. 

3.  Pull  out  complex  supporting  documentation  unless  asked  to  do  so. 

4.  Dance  around  ROI. 

5.  Erode  your  credibility  by  fudging  facts  or  leaving  out  risky  details. 


dards.  “He  wants  a  clear  explanation  of 
what  I’m  talking  about.  That’s  what  I’m 
looking  for  from  the  CIO,”  Norton  adds. 
“If  the  CIO  is  describing  a  new  long-term 
project,  I  want  to  hear  about  the  project 
manager  who  will  ensure  it  comes  in  on  time 
and  on  budget.  I  also  want  to  hear  about 
training  expenses  and  commitment  to  staff 
training.  In  my  experience  when  training  is 
part  of  the  plan,  new  technology  has  a  far 
better  chance  of  being  accepted  by  users  and 
working  the  way  it  was  intended  to.” 

This  isn’t  to  say  that  a  CIO  shouldn’t  be 
ready  with  details  or  that  technical  discus¬ 
sions  should  never  take  place.  Months 
before  final  budget  sessions,  the  CIO 
should  be  meeting,  both  formally  and 
informally,  with  the  CFO,  the  CEO  and  the 
COO  to  go  over  technology  specs,  plans 
and  explanations.  The  more  of  this  type  of 
early  groundwork  the  CIO  does,  the  easier 
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time  he’ll  have  in  final  project  and  budget 
proposal  presentations.  “If  you  don’t  spend 
the  time  to  lay  the  groundwork,  you’ll  be  in 
big-time  trouble,”  says  Norton. 

Provide  Perspective 

Sometimes  executives  do  want  more 
details,  particularly  when  they’re  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  proposal  with  several  tech¬ 
nology  components.  Again,  such  a  plan 
shouldn’t  come  out  of  the  blue  and  should 
be  well-discussed  beforehand,  but,  even 
given  all  that,  when  it  comes  down  to 
final  presentation  many  CFOs  want  some 
perspective  about  the  components.  Are 
they  buying  Rolls-Royce  parts  or  Honda 
parts?  Is  the  system  or  upgrade  more  than 
they  need?  “The  nontech  person  wonders 
what’s  under  the  hood,”  says  Kupres,  “so 
it’s  smart  for  the  CIO  to  provide  alterna¬ 
tives  and  recommendations.” 
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It’s  also  smart  to  provide  the  risk 
factors  associated  with  proposals. 
Since  CFOs  are  well-known  for 
their  almost-obsessive  desire  to  pro¬ 
vide  contingency  plans,  they’ll  wel¬ 
come  a  discussion  about  risk  fac¬ 
tors  and  won’t  feel  like  something  is 
being  hidden  from  them.  So  let 
them  know  if  you  have  concerns 
about  a  complicated  implementa¬ 
tion  or  a  key  vendor.  “I’d  much 
rather  hear  up  front  about  how 
expensive  data  preparation  and 
cleansing  [for  a  data  warehousing 
project]  might  be  than  be  surprised 
later  on,”  says  Norton. 

A  CIO  can  come  into  a  budget 
session  with  a  good  name  and  leave 
with  a  sullied  reputation  if  he  loses 
the  trust  of  the  finance  group. 
“We’re  all  in  this  pulling  and  work¬ 
ing  together,  so  if  a  CIO  tried  to  put 
something  over  on  us  it  would  be 
very  unfortunate,”  says  Norton. 
Not  explaining  the  potential  pitfalls 
of  a  project,  overselling  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  a  plan  mostly  to  gain  the  experience 
from  a  new  installation  or  underestimating 
peripheral  system  costs  to  get  a  project 
approved  will  all  come  back  to  haunt  an 
injudicious  CIO.  “We  count  on  each  other’s 
credibility,”  agrees  Kupres. 

A  CIO  wants  to  ensure  a  smooth  budget 
process  by  anticipating  the  potholes, 
preparing  his  colleagues  with  enough  back¬ 
ground  data  to  keep  them  well-informed. 
LeasePlan’s  Bush  has  the  guidelines  down 
pat.  “Be  straightforward.  Don’t  talk  tech¬ 
nical  details.  Don’t  try  to  kid  anyone.  And 
if  the  project  isn’t  approved,  don’t  blame 
anyone  else.”  HPI 


Staff  Writer  Stewart  Deck  owns  a  few  flowered  ties, 
but  he'd  still  like  to  hear  about  your  CFO  memos. 
Contact  him  at  sdeck@cio.com.  Editorial  Assistant 
Lauren  Capotosto  contributed  research  to  this 
article. 


Every  business  needs  to  drive  strategic  growth, 
improve  processes,  reduce  operating  complexity  and 
increase  corporate  flexibility.  And  every  business  needs 
to  understand  how  to  do  this  through  e-Commerce. 

Baan  is  a  global  software  player  and  has  the 
expertise  and  products  to  deliver  just  that. 

Our  software  is  at  the  very  cutting  edge  of 
technology  and  supports  every  facet  of  business 
processes  including  manufacturing,  distribution, 
and  transportation. 

And,  of  course,  we  can  guarantee  absolute 


integration  across  your  business  processes. 

Added  to  which,  we’re  now  backed  by  Invensys, 


listed  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  with  global 
sales  of  US$11  billion. 

This  alignment  will  ensure  we  now  have  even  more 
muscle  to  compete  harder  in  today's  dynamic  market¬ 
place.  Providing  our  customers  such  as  DARA  (UK). 


Komatsu  (Japan),  Volkswagen  (Germany)  and  Verizon 
(US)  with  even  greater  levels  of  service,  and  products 
that  can  drive  their  business  performance  even  further. 

Hardly  surprising  then  that  we  believe  there’s 
never  been  a  better  time  to  become  one  of  our 
customers. 
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Software  Systems 
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companies 
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Managing  your  internal  network  is  becoming  as  essential  as  the  Internet  itself 
Companies  who  use  Websense  Enterprise  have  increased  network 
efficiency,  improved  employee  productivity  and  reduced  legal  liability. 

Its  network  impact  is  minimal.  Administration  is  next  to  nothing.  It 
scales  to  any  size  organization.  And  it's  already  integrated  with  leading 
Internet  infrastructure  companies  like  Cisco,  Check  Point,  CacheFlow,  Inktomi 
and  many  others. 


SEIUSE. 

EMPLOYEE  INTERNET  MANAGEMENT 


Cisco  Systems 


M  Check  Point" 

I  Software  Technologies  Ltd. 


Inktomi 


Need  more  proof,  just  visit 
our  Web  site  and  take  a  test 
drive  at  www.websense.com. 


closing  the 


When  an  IT  manager  finally  takes  on  the  CIO  mantle,  often  the  lucky 
soul  is  faced  with  a  host  of  duties  and  arcane  terminology  having  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  technology  and  everything  to  do  with  finance.  After  all, 
the  key  to  making  good  investments  in  technology  is  understanding 
how  they’ll  boost  the  company's  fortunes  and  eventually  add  to  the 
bottom  line,  a  "Technical  people  who  want  to  rise  to  middle  and 
upper  management  need  to,  and  usually  do,  pick  up  financial  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills,"  says  Robert  Obee,  vice  president  and  CIO  of  Akron, 
Ohio-based  Roadway  Express.  He  came  to  Roadway  18  years  ago  pre¬ 
pared  with  multiple  advanced  business  degrees  and  a  strong  finan¬ 
cial  grounding.  "IT  managers  need  to  be  equipped  to  deal  with 
accounting  and  budgeting  tools,  and  a  strong  understanding  of  the 
overall  finances  of  the  company  in  order  to  be  effective."  *  Plainly 
put,  CIOs  and  their  IT  teams  must  understand  financial  ideas  and 
terms.  Think  you’ve  got  it  covered?  We  invite  you  to  run  through  the 
following  list  of  basic  financial  concepts.  If  you  know  the  intricacies 
of  all  these  terms,  you're  either  a  former  CPA  or  a  natural  stand-in  for 
your  CFO.  If  you're  familiar  with  only  half  or  fewer,  you  may  want  to 
put  a  few  new  financial  tricks  in  your  bag. 


BY  IAN  SPRINGSTEEL  ■  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  SARAH  WILKINS 
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PLANNING  AND  BUDGETING 

A  CIO  must  determine  what  new  IT  investments  to  make  and  how  they  will  boost 
productivity  and  sales.  But  the  methods  and  complexity  of  budgeting  and  fore¬ 
casting  vary  widely;  small,  high-growth  companies  worry  far  less  about  detailed 
capital  budgeting  than  more  mature  or  asset-intensive  ones.  While  CIOs  may 
not  churn  out  the  final  numbers  in  the  following  measures,  they  should  at  least 
appreciate  the  array  of  options  out  there.  "If  CIOs  want  to  partner  with  CFOs  to 
be  effective,  they  need  to  understand  what  information  is  meaningful  in  terms 
of  budgeting  and  who  controls  that  information,"  says  Tracy  Lefteroff,  global 
managing  partner  of  private  equity  and  venture  capital  for  technology  clients 
at  PricewaterhouseCoopers  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

The  profit  and  loss  statement  is  the 
cornerstone  of  executive  responsibility. 

Businesses  generally  maintain  P&Ls  for  dis¬ 
tinct  business  lines,  as  well  as  significant 
products.  Responsibility  for  a  P&L  unit 
can  make  otherwise  pleasant  people  very 
difficult  and  demanding. 

CONTRIBUTION  MARGINS  If  you  want 
to  expand  your  profits  by,  say,  20  percent, 
how  many  people  will  you  need  to  hire? 

To  figure  it  out,  calculate  the  contribution 
margin,  which  is  the  incremental  revenue 
or  profit  each  new  employee  (or  product 
sale  or  customer)  generates.  Much  of  the 
art  of  predicting  cash  flows  and  operating 
income  from  a  business  initiative,  or  a  P&L 
unit,  lies  in  determining  these  margins.  The 
CIO  helps  create  the  management  infor¬ 
mation  systems  that  best  measure  them.  At 
Blue  Bell,  Pa. -based  Unisys  Corp.,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  “customer  profitability  is  the  Holy 
Grail,”  says  CIO  John  Carrow.  “Because 
information  systems  need  to  build  this 
measure  from  lots  of  different  data,  it’s 
important  for  the  IT  group  here  to  have  a 
solid  understanding  of  the  components 
from  the  bottom  up.” 

-OCATIONS  This  can  go 
by  various  internal  names,  but  the  concept 
is  the  same:  Each  operating  unit  must  pay 
part  of  the  company’s  general  and  admin¬ 
istrative  expenses,  which  include  debt,  real 


estate,  secretaries  and,  yes, 
information  systems.  Decid¬ 
ing  how  much  to  allocate  to 
a  unit  is  one  place  where  the 
rubber  can  hit  the  road  in  inter¬ 
nal  politics,  as  these  charges  can 
seriously  affect  a  manager’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  meet  his  P&L  goals.  As  a  result,  CIOs 
can  face  resistance  to  new  technology  ini¬ 
tiatives  because  of  the  resulting  increased 
allocations,  unless  the  benefits  are  clear  to 
all  affected — or  at  least  the  right  people:  the 
board  of  directors. 


NET  PRESENT  VALUE  (NPV)  AND 
INTERNAL  RATE  OF  RETURN  (IRR) 

Used  primarily  at  capital  intensive  and 
mature  companies,  NPV  and  IRR  measures 
are  more  thorough  than  traditional  ROI 
calculations,  because  they  take  into  account 
the  expected  life  of  an  investment,  depreci¬ 
ation  and  the  cost  of  capital.  Complex  ap¬ 
proaches  to  quantifying  these  measures 
include  accounting  for  varying  discount 
rates  with  the  changes  in  risk  of  an  invest¬ 
ment  and  the  reinvestment  of  cash  flow 
from  an  investment. 

REAL  OPTIONS  THEORY  Should  your 
company  launch  a  new  product  line,  invest 
in  a  new  sales  channel  or  lay  out  for  a  new 
ERP  system?  Tough  decision.  One  way  to 
help  make  it  is  to  apply  the  arcane  Black- 
Scholes  options  pricing  models  (which  were 
created  to  help  price  publicly  traded 
options  contracts  by  the  eponymous 
finance  professors)  to  corporate  decisions 
and  their  associated  assets  and  liabilities. 
This  is  a  powerful  tool  for  justifying  new, 
risky  investments  and  determining  when 
to  cut  the  company’s  losses. 


RETURN  ON  INVESTMENT  (ROI)  The 

granddaddy  of  investment  success  meas¬ 
ures,  the  return  on  investment,  at  its  core, 
is  an  easy  calculation:  the  amount  of  earn¬ 
ings  taken  in  divided  by  the  amount 
invested  to  generate  the  earnings.  But  esti¬ 
mating  either  number  is  a  tricky  business 
with  many  variables.  Unfortunately,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  ROI  by  itself  leaves  out  some  crit¬ 
ical  elements  of  the  cost  of  and  the  return 
on  an  investment. 


COST  OF  CAPITAL  Most  ROI  measure¬ 
ments  neglect  this  cost,  which  is  the  return 
investors  expect  on  their  money — in  stock 
or  debt.  Sometimes  it’s  referred  to  as  a 
“hurdle  rate,”  as  it  is  the  minimum  rate  of 
return  required  to  earn  back  the  cost  of  the 
invested  capital;  additional  earnings  are 
considered  profit. 
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People  want  choices.  And  lots  of  them. 

At  Epicor,  we  believe  that’s  especially  true  when  it  comes 
to  eBusiness  solutions.  That’s  why  we  offer  e  by  Epicor. 
It  is  a  complete  set  of  eBusiness  applications  and  is  fully 
integrated  with  our  award-winning  front-  and  back- 
office  software  products. 

These  solutions  give  you  a  360-degree  view  of  your 
customers,  allowing  you  to  respond  more  quickly  and 
efficiently  to  their  needs.  And  e  by  Epicor  provides  open 
solutions  that  allow  your  customers  to  make  inquiries  and 
purchases,  thus  facilitating  faster,  more  accurate  transactions. 


At  the  same  time,  e  by  Epicor  allows  you  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  your  enterprise  operations. 
So  you  reap  improvements  in  both  top-line  revenue  and 
bottom-line  profitability.  In  short,  Epicor  has  the  tools 
you  need  to  conduct  business  on  the  Internet. 

No  wonder  Epicor  is  the  leading  provider  of  integrated 
enterprise  solutions  in  the  mid-market. 

So  if  you’re  looking  for  competitive  advantage  in  today’s 
business  world,  look  to  Epicor.  Visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.epicor.com.  Or  call  us  at  800-997-7528.  Epicor. 
Good  choices  make  for  good  decisions. 
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Optimize  your  production  floor  and  enable 
collaboration  with  your  supply  chain 


Leverage  your  business  relationships 
to  streamline  your  operations 


Reach  new  customers,  anticipate  market  demand, 
execute  more  effectively  and  deliver 


Improve  customer  satisfaction  and  employee  utilization 
by  effectively  managing  your  projects  and  human  resources 
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Only  e  by  Epicor  satisfies  your  craving 
for  a  complete  eBusiness  solution. 
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WWW.EPICOR.COM 
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SEED  AND  ANGEL  MONEY  In  these 
VC-crazed  times,  these  are  almost  house¬ 
hold  terms,  but  confusion  abounds.  Seed 
and  angel  financing  refer  to  the  very  first 
investments  made  by  private  individuals, 
whether  they  be  successful  entrepreneurs 
putting  their  cash  to  work  or  a  well-off  col¬ 
lege  pal  backing  your  big  idea.  This  is  dis¬ 
tinct  from  first-round  financing  and  sub¬ 
sequent  rounds,  as  these  later  investors  are 
typically  institutional  investors — that  is, 
professionally  managed  venture  capital 
funds  and  corporate  strategic  investors. 

OPTIONS  Employee  stock  option  plans, 
more  precisely,  are  “the  most  powerful 
recruitment  and  retention  tool  a  company 
can  have  today,”  says  Bill  Reichert,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Garage.com,  especially  for  startups 
that  can’t  offer  a  lot  of  cash  up  front. 
Companies  set  up  these  plans  according  to 
certain  legal  and  financial  guidelines,  and 
they’re  governed  by  rules  and  restrictions 


such  as  vesting  schedules.  They  are  differ¬ 
ent  from  employee  stock  ownership  plans, 
which  are  a  type  of  retirement  benefit  plan, 
and  from  exchange  traded  options,  which 
are  purchased  contracts  to  buy  or  sell  pub¬ 
licly  traded  stocks  at  set  prices  in  the  future. 

DILUTION  AND  ANTIDILUTION  The 

idea  of  dilution  is  simple  enough:  A  com¬ 
pany  issues  new  shares  to  raise  money  or 
to  finance  an  acquisition,  and  existing 
shareholders  own  less  of  the  company  as  a 
result.  Antidilution  clauses,  typically  found 
in  VC  investment  agreements  and  stock 
option  programs,  protect  their  holders’ 
investments  from  downward  price  pres¬ 
sure.  An  antidilution  clause  doesn’t  guar¬ 
antee,  however,  that  its  holder’s  current  per¬ 
centage  of  ownership  never  changes. 

WARRANTS  AND  WARRANT  COVER¬ 
AGE  These  agreements,  like  employee 
stock  options,  give  their  holder,  usually  an 
outside  investor  or  vendor,  the  ability  to 
purchase  shares  in  the  company  at  a 
set  price.  Many  startups  short  on 
cash  have  found  creative  ways  to 
use  warrants  early  in  their  develop¬ 
ment  to  pay  lawyers,  landlords  and 
equipment  vendors.  Lenders,  too, 
get  in  on  the  act  by  lowering  inter¬ 


est  rates  on  loans  and  lease  financing  to  the 
company  in  exchange  for  “warrant  cover¬ 
age,”  which  can  range  from  5  percent  to  50 
percent  of  the  financed  amount.  So  instead 
of  paying  12  percent  on  a  $1  million  loan,  a 
startup  might  instead  pay  10  percent  and 
grant  $150,000  worth  of  warrants  to  the 
lender.  Problems  can  arise,  however,  when 
warrants  are  used  too  loosely.  “Warrants 
can  end  up  as  a  very  expensive  way  to  pay 
for  things  if  the  company  is  even  modestly 
successful,”  says  Lefteroff  of  Pricewater- 
houseCoopers. 

BURN  RATE  This  refers  to  the  amount  of 
startup  capital  a  new  company  goes 
through  each  month  or  quarter  as  it  tries 
to  launch  its  product  or  come  up  with  a  sal¬ 
able  discovery. 

EARN-UPS  AND  EARN-OUTS  Like  in¬ 
centive  agreements  made  with  employees 
during  the  sale  of  a  company,  earn-up  and 
earn-out  agreements  give  the  selling  com¬ 
pany’s  active  managers  a  financial  reason  to 
stick  around  and  meet  performance  targets 
set  by  the  buyers.  Earn-ups  offer  more 
ownership  in  the  combined  organization; 
earn-outs  offer  more  cash,  often  paid  out 
at  set  intervals  as  part  of  a  planned  exit  for 
the  seller  of  a  business. 


VENTURE  CAPITAL 

Most  private  companies,  even  through  the  recent  technology  booms,  grow  and  profit 
for  years  with  nothing  more  than  gradual  investments  from  active  owners  and 
retained  earnings.  But  for  fast-growing  and  capital  intensive  industries,  a  key  source 
of  investment  is  the  venture  capital  market.  The  venture  world  makes  and  breaks 
companies  and  can  be  filled  with  confusing  choices.  “For  the  technology-oriented 
entrepreneurs,  the  cross  over  from  high-tech  to  high  finance  can  be  difficult,  as  it’s 
'a  different  culture,"  says  Bill  Reichert,  president  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif.-based  Garage.com, 
which  links  startups  with  early-stage  financing  and  financing  advice.  “Understanding 
some  of  the  vernacular  of  venture  finance  can  help  ease  that  transition  and  help  tech¬ 
nology  executives  feel  more  comfortable  when  they  go  on  the  road  to  help  sell  the 
company  to  investors." 
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Once  Again,  Ranked  #1 

Performing  Global  Network. 

If  you  want  to  be  a  winner  in  today's  business  world,  rely  on  a  winner. 

Once  again,  SAVVIS'  high-performance  Intelligent  IP  NetworkSM  is  the  #1 
performing  network  in  the  world*  SAVVIS  surpassed  AT&T,  Sprint,  UUNet 
and  Qwest,  as  well  as  32  other  service  providers  for  this  annual  honor.  And 
now  that  we've  added  intelligence  to  our  #1  performing  network,  you  can 
take  advantage  of  an  endless  array  of  choices.  Internet,  Extranet,  Intranet 
and  E-commerce  applications  —  configured  any  way  you  want  —  combined 
into  one  simple  networking  solution  for  your  business.  The  truth  is,  SAVVIS 
earned  the  winner's  cup,  but  the  real  winner  is  you. 

Intelligent  IP  Networking  for  Dynamic  Companies™ 

©  2000  SAWIS  Communications.  All  rights  reserved.  All  trademarks  property  of  their  respective  owners. 

•According  to  Keynote  Systems,  an  independent  auditor,  as  reported  in  Boardwatch  Magazine's  annual  "Directory  of  Internet  Service  Providers." 
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EARNINGS  MULTIPLE  Also  known  as 
the  price/earnings  ratio,  this  is  the  main 
way  stock  values  are  compared.  A  com¬ 
pany  earning  $5  a  share  with  a  multiple  of 
10  would  be  worth  $50  per  share.  Its  com¬ 
petitor  may  earn  the  same  per  share  but 
have  a  multiple  of  15,  for  a  share  price  of 
$75.  The  magic  of  Wall  Street  sets  the  mul¬ 
tiple — it’s  a  combined  reflection  of  how 
investors  and  their  advisers  view  a  com¬ 
pany’s  steadiness  of  earnings,  growth 
potential  in  revenues  and  earnings,  market 
position  and  management  quality. 


a  «  • 

*  «  * 

a  a  a 
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on  a  tax-free  basis,  with  or  without  a  carve- 
out.  Either  way,  IS  executives  at  companies 
executing  these  transactions  must  establish 
completely  separate  IT  capabilities  at  the 
parent  and  the  new  entity,  or  recommend 
alternatives. 

TRACKING  STOCK  Different  from  the 
above  techniques  in  that  tracking  stocks, 
or  trackers,  allow  a  company  to  create  a 
separate  class  of  stock  backed  by  the  finan¬ 
cial  results  of  a  division  without  separat¬ 
ing  the  division  into  a  different  corporate 
entity  with  its  own  board  and  balance 
sheet.  This  allows  the  parent  company  to 
retain  operational  control  and  financial 


debt  market  outweighs  the  U.S.  public 
equity  market  with  $11.1  trillion  in  bonds 
and  $8.9  trillion  in  stocks.  Tapping  the 
public  debt  market  can  help  a  company 
lower  its  cost  of  capital,  allowing  it  to  make 
large  asset  investments  more  easily. 

DEBT  RATINGS  Debt  ratings  are  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  risk  established  by  the  debt  rating 
agencies,  the  main  ones  being  Moody’s 
Investor  Service  and  Standard  &  Poor’s.  A 
debt  rating  is  based  on  the  company’s  cash 
flows,  anticipated  growth,  industry  stability 
and  management  talent,  and  it  is  somewhat 
subjective.  The  cost  to  a  company  of  issu¬ 
ing  debt  is  directly  related  to  its  rating,  as 


PUBLIC  MARKET  CAPITAL 

At  public  companies,  the  CIOs  and  IS  departments  are  typically  worried  about  help¬ 
ing  to  make  money  and  justifying  the  budget,  and  they  tend  to  be  insulated  from 
the  day-to-day  vagaries  of  the  public  financial  markets.  But  now  that  IT  has  such 
an  influence  over  productivity,  growth  and  innovation,  the  two  worlds  are  closer 
than  ever.  This  is  especially  true  as  companies  merge  and  separate  faster  than 
Legos  in  the  hands  of  a  4-year-old.  Thus,  a  few  key  concepts  and  their  implications 
for  the  IT  executive. 


CARVE-OUTS  AND  SPINOFFS  These 
refer  to  increasingly  popular  methods  for 
turning  a  piece  of  a  company  into  a  sepa¬ 
rate  division  or  wholly  owned  subsidiary. 
In  a  carve-out,  the  parent  company  estab¬ 
lishes  the  division  or  subsidiary  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  corporation,  then  offers  new  shares  in 
the  unit  to  public  investors  in  an  initial  pub¬ 
lic  offering.  The  cash  from  the  IPO  can  go 
to  either  the  new  unit  or  the  parent.  In  a 
spinoff,  the  parent  distributes  to  its  exist¬ 
ing  shareholders  the  new  company’s  shares 


ownership  while  allowing  the  market  to 
price  the  new  division  differently  from 
itself.  Trackers  have  been  used  recently  to 
separate  high-growth,  high-multiple  busi¬ 
nesses,  such  as  dotcom  and  wireless  divi¬ 
sions  of  parent  corporations,  with  an  eye 
to  issuing  employee  stock  options  on  the 
tracking  stock  as  a  recruitment  tool. 
Trackers,  however,  often  don’t  perform  as 
well  as  carve-outs  and  spinoffs. 

PUBLIC  DEB:  No,  this  isn’t  the  result  of 
the  federal  government’s  past  deficits,  at 
least  not  in  the  corporate  context.  It’s  the 
arena  of  companies  issuing  bonds  regis¬ 
tered  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  (SEC)  and  sold  to  bond 
investors.  Measured  by  invested  capital,  the 


investors  demand  more  interest  from  riskier 
companies.  This  difference  is  typically 
measured  in  “basis  points” — or  hun¬ 
dredths  of  a  percentage  point — over  the 
going  rate  for  a  U.S.  Treasury  bond,  which 
is  considered  the  “risk  free”  rate  of  return. 

DEPRECIATION  AND  AMORTIZATION 

Different  but  similar.  Depreciation  is  the 
reduction  in  the  value  of  a  company’s  phys¬ 
ical  assets — buildings,  plants,  cars,  comput¬ 
ers — that  must  be  applied  against  operat¬ 
ing  profit  as  a  noncash  expense  as  the  goods 
are  used.  Amortization  is  a  similar  charge 
related  to  intangible  assets,  like  patents  and 
customer  lists,  as  well  as  loans  and  capital 
leases,  and  their  associated  interest.  Both  are 
a  burden  to  companies  because  they  lower 
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Lead  your  industry  or  follow  your  competition  —  your  company’s  ability  to  learn  faster 
makes  the  difference.  NETg  e-Learning  improves  corporate  performance  by  putting  skills 
and  knowledge  at  your  employee’s  fingertips.  With  over  30  years’  experience  in  solving 
business  problems  worldwide,  NETg  sets  the  standard  for  e-Learning.  Only  NETg  is  capable 
of  personalizing  e-Learning  solutions  at  both  the  corporate  and  the  employee  level. 


Let  NETg  show  you  what  a  personalized  e-Learning  solution 
can  do  for  your  organization.  Send  an  email  request  today 
to  meet  with  one  of  our  e-Learning  experts. 


expertbriefing  @  netg.com 


www.netg.com 


877  561  6384 


©  2000  National  Education  Training' Group,  Inc.  NETg  is  a  registered  trademark  of  National  Education  Training  Group,  Inc. 
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INCOME  STATEMENT 

Whether  a  company  is  public  or  not,  the  bottom  line  is. ..well,  the 
bottom  line.  Decisions  in  IT  can  affect  earnings  in  terms  of  ongo¬ 
ing  expenses  on  the  income  statement,  earnings  forecasting  and 
communication.  As  a  result,  the  CIO  needs  as  broad  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  financial  pressures  on  the  company  as  possible, 
which  isn’t  always  easy.  "I've  worked  for  a  large  accounting  com¬ 
pany  [doing  technology  projects]  and  have  been  around  finan¬ 
cial  accounting  quite  a  bit,  but  I  still  think  it’s  one  of  the  hardest 
things  for  technology  people  to  grasp,"  says  Marc  Grove,  CIO  of 
Americasdoctor.com,  a  clinical  research  services  company  in 
Gurnee,  III.  “You  have  to  have  a  good  CFO  to  help  you  sometimes 
just  like  he  should  rely  on  you." 


net  earnings  and  earnings  per  share.  Com¬ 
panies  sometimes  review  tangible  and  intan¬ 
gible  assets  for  impairment,  hoping  they  are 
worth  less  than  their  current  value  on  the 
balance  sheet.  They  then  “write  down,”  or 
devalue,  those  assets  and  recognize  the  re¬ 
ductions  as  a  large  charge  against  earnings. 

FINANCIAL  ACCOUNTING  STANDARDS 
BOARD  (FASB)  The  FASB  sets  the  rules 
accountants  follow  in  tracking  corporate 
performance  and  solvency,  known  as  gen¬ 


erally  accepted  accounting  principles  or 
GAAP.  The  FASB  is  a  private,  self-regulat¬ 
ing  body  funded  by  corporations  and  the 
accounting  profession,  and  it  is  given  this 
power  and  overseen  by  the  SEC.  The 
FASB’s  process  is  known  to  be  glacially 
slow,  yet  it  maintains  enough  independence 
to  occasionally  approve  controversial 
changes. 

INTANGIBLE  ASSETS  AND  GOODWILL 
These  types  of  assets  are  typically  obtained 
when  a  company  buys  another  company, 
a  particular  product  or  a  business  line,  and 
it  shows  up  on  the  buyer’s  balance  sheet. 
Intangible  assets  comprise  two  groups: 
Identifiable  intangible  assets  include  all 
intellectual  property,  such  as  databases, 
customer  lists,  patents  and  brands.  The  sec¬ 
ond  group,  goodwill,  includes  everything 
else.  Both  are  seen  as  a  burden  by  most 
companies  as  they  must  be  amortized  over 
periods  as  short  as  two  to  three  years  for 
some  intangibles  and  up  to  40  years  for 
goodwill.  Instead  of  one  company  purchas¬ 
ing  another,  many  companies  try  to  merge 
in  a  “pooling  of  assets,”  allowed  under 
present  accounting  rules  to  avoid  charges 
and  boost  net  income.  The  FASB  is  in  the 
process  of  changing  these  rules. 


EBITDA  Pronounced  “ee-bit-da,”  this 
alphabet  soup  is  short  for  earnings  before 
income  taxes,  depreciation  and  amortiza¬ 
tion,  and  it  serves  as  a  raw  measure  of  oper¬ 
ating  earnings  at  a  company.  It  is  most 
important  to  capital-intensive  companies, 
highly  leveraged  companies,  and  those  with 
large  amounts  of  intangible  assets,  as  they 
have  high  depreciation  and  amortization 
amounts  that  are  deducted  from  revenues 
in  measuring  net  earnings.  EBITDA  is  also 
called  operating  profit. 

MATERIALITY  A  financial*event  is  con¬ 
sidered  material  if  it  has  a  significant 
impact  on  revenues  or  profits.  Significant 
can  mean  as  little  as  1  percent  or  2  percent 
or  as  much  as  5  percent.  In  a  securities 
regulation  context,  public  companies  are 
required  to  disclose  to  shareholders  any 
material  events,  such  as  a  change  of  offi¬ 
cers,  tender  offers  or  other  activities  that 
affect  ownership  or  management  of  the 
company,  as  soon  as  they’re  known.  So  if 
your  website  crashes  for  a  few  days  and 
causes  a  slight  dip  in  sales,  you’d  better 
hope  your  CFO  determines  the  event  was 
“immaterial  for  reporting  purposes.”  BZ3 


Ian  Springsteel  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in 
Somerville,  Mass.  E-mail  him  at  ispringsteel@ 
earthlink.net.  Editorial  Assistant  Lauren  Capotosto 
contributed  research  to  this  article. 
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By  Joe  Mullich 


The  Financial  Industry  Shows 
Dot-Coms  How  to  Provide 
Round-the-Clock  Data  Access 


he  International  Securities  Exchange  (ISE)  is  the  first  all- 
electronic  OPTIONS  EXCHANGE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  WHILE  THE 
EXCHANGE  LOOKS  TO  REINVENT  THE  OPTIONS  INDUSTRY  WITH  ITS  CUTTING- 
EDGE  TECHNOLOGICAL  INFRASTRUCTURE,  IT  FIRST  HAD  TO  ADDRESS  AN  AGE- 
OLD  CONCERN  FOR  THE  FINANCIAL  INDUSTRY:  HOW  TO  ENSURE  THAT  THE 

TRADERS  ALWAYS  HAVE  IMMEDIATE  ACCESS  TO  THE  SYSTEM. 


“Availability  is  one  of  the  primary  factors  we 
considered  in  designing  our  network  architec¬ 
ture,”  said  Richard  Pombonyo,  vice  president 
of  marketing  for  the  ISE  in  New  York.  “In  a 
market  that  can  be  volatile,  individuals  and 
institutions  can  be  at  major  financial  risk  if 
they  can’t  get  into  our  system  to  make  a  liqui¬ 
dating  trade,  take  some  hedging  action  or  can¬ 
cel  an  order.” 

The  solution  for  a  system  that  can’t  afford 
to  slow  down  or  go  down:  the  64-bit  Compaq 
AlphaServer  systems  running  multisite 
Compaq  OpenVMS  clusters  with  fault-tolerant 
Compaq  Reliable  Transaction  Router  (RTR) 
software  ensures  transaction  integrity. 

“An  electronic  exchange  is  viable  only  when 
it  is  up  and  running,”  said  Danny  Friel,  the 
ISE’s  chief  information  officer.  “ OpenVMS 
provides  the  availability,  scalability  and  relia¬ 
bility  demanded  by  our  business.” 

Indeed,  this  infrastructure  is  at  the  heart  of 
ISE’s  plan  to  provide  faster  trading  and  more 
efficiency  at  a  lower  cost  than  floor-based 
exchanges.  “The  ISE’s  system  needs  to  handle  a 
significant  number  of  bids  and  offers  per  sec¬ 
ond,”  said  Gary  Katz,  senior  vice  president  of 
marketing  and  business  development  for  the 


exchange.  “It’s  not  the  trading  volume  that’s  so 
complicated,  it’s  the  enormous  number  of 
quotes  generated  in  the  U.S.  options  market 
that  adds  all  that  traffic  to  the  system.” 

BUSINESS  MANTRA 

This  kind  of  exponential  growth  is  something 
that  most  Internet-based  ebusinesses  are  trying 
to  grapple  with.  While  the  Internet  is  turning 
the  phrase  24x7  into  a  business  mantra,  the 
financial  industry  has  long  appreciated  the 
need  for  high  availability  and  immediate, 
round-the-clock  access  to  information. 

“There  is  no  worldwide  holiday,”  said 
Glenn  Zorn,  vice  president  of  data  center  ser¬ 
vices  for  FactSet  Research  Systems,  the 
Greenwich,  Connecticut-based  firm  that  pro¬ 
vides  quantitative  analysis  services  for  banks 
and  financial  institutions.  “Some  countries 
don’t  celebrate  Christmas.  Other  areas  don’t 
celebrate  New  Year’s.  So  our  systems  don’t  get 
a  holiday  either.” 

The  financial  industry  also  knows  the 
tremendous  cost  of  downtime.  The  average 
credit  card  system  that  goes  down  for  an 
hour  represents  a  $2.6  million  revenue  loss, 
according  to  Gartner,  the  consulting  firm  of 


“An  electronic 
exchange  is  viable 
only  when  it  is  up 
and  running,” 
said  Danny  Friel, 
the  ISE’s  chief 
information  officer. 

“ OpenVMS  provides 
the  availability, 
scalability  and 
reliability  demanded 
by  our  business.” 
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“Anyone  who  is 
trying  to  start 
any  kind  of  online 
exchange  now  can 
learn  lessons  from 
the  fully  auto¬ 
mated  financial 
exchanges,  which 
have  been  living  in 
a  B2B  e-commerce 
environment  for  15 
years." 

-Patrik  Egervall 


Stamford,  Connecticut.  A  brokerage  outfit  that  can’t  func¬ 
tion  for  the  same  amount  of  time  loses  $6.5  million  in  rev¬ 
enues. 

Downtime  is  far  more  costly  than  the  immediate  loss  of 
revenues  and  employee  productivity,  though.  Even 
more  harmful  can  be  damaged  reputation  and 
drops  in  a  company’s  stock  price  and  credit  rating. 

One  well  known  Internet  auction  site,  for  example, 
had  a  22-hour  operating  system  failure  on  June  12, 

1999.  The  auction  site  lost  as  much  as  $5  million 
in  revenues  while  seeing  its  stock  price  plunge  and 
slicing  its  market  capitalization  by  $4  billion, 
according  to  Forbes  magazine. 

A  customer  who’s  unable  to  log  onto  an  e-com- 
merce  site  might  click  to  a  competitor  and  never 
come  back.  No  wonder  analysts  agree  that  for 
every  $10,000  in  losses  seen  from  downtime,  the 
actual  cost  could  be  10  times  higher.  “In  a  world¬ 
wide  economy,  we  never  close,”  FactSet’s  Zorn  executive  vice 
said.  That’s  a  lesson  that  many  e-businesses  are  just  president, 
starting  to  appreciate.  And  no  wonder  that  avail-  OM  Technology 

ability  has  become  a  mission-critical  priority  for 
the  dot-coms  dependent  on  e-commerce. 

Just  ask  Patrik  Egervall,  executive  vice  president  of 
OM  Technology  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  who  has  been 
devising  B2B  e-commerce  solutions  long  before  most  peo¬ 
ple  heard  of  the  phrase.  OM  Technology  has  been  one  of 
the  driving  forces  of  moving  stock  and  derivative  markets 
off  trading  floors  and  onto  computer  screens.  OM 
designed  its  first  system  in  1985  as  owner  of  Stockholm’s 
newly  merged  equity  and  derivatives  markets.  Since  then, 

OM  has  sold  Compaq-based  systems  to  financial  markets 
around  the  world,  including  the  system  for  the  ISE. 

“If  an  exchange  stops  because  of  a  systems  failure,  the 
entire  society  is  affected,”  Egervall  said.  “Anyone  who  is 
trying  to  start  any  kind  of  online  exchange  now  can  learn 
lessons  from  the  fully  automated  financial  exchanges, 
which  have  been  living  in  a  B2B  e-commerce  environment 
for  15  years.” 

Compaq  technology  has  always  formed  the  basis  for 
OM’s  systems.  “Maximum  uptime  is  vital  for  the  success 
of  an  electronic  exchange,”  noted  Anne  von  Corswant, 

OM  Technology’s  vice  president  of  market  research  for 
financial  products.  “Compaq  OpenVMS  provides  a  stable 
and  disaster-tolerant  platform  that  means  our  exchanges 
can  rely  on  100%  system  software  uptime.”  That’s  vital, 
analysts  concur,  because  most  users  will  accept  no  less 
these  days. 

LEADING  SYSTEM 

D.H.  Brown  Associates,  Inc.,  a  market  research  firm  in 
Port  Chester,  New  York,  conducts  an  in-depth  analysis  of 
UNIX  server  availability  every  year.  The  most  recent 


results  show  that  Compaq’s  servers  topped  a  list  of  six  sys¬ 
tems,  including  those  from  Data  General,  Hewlett- 
Packard,  Sun  Microsystems,  and  IBM  (see  table,  page  5). 

The  new  Compaq  AlphaServer  GS  Series  line  of  64-bit 
processors — which  supports  the  Compaq  Tru64 
UNIX  and  OpenVMS  operating  systems  as  well  as 
Linux — adds  a  potpourri  of  features  that  advance 
system  reliability  even  more.  For  instance,  the  GS 
systems  let  administrators  change  key  internal 
parameters  without  needing  to  reboot  the  system. 
Just  as  importantly,  the  GS  systems  ease  clustering, 
configuration  and  administration  tasks,  allowing 
administrators  to  spend  as  little  time  as  possible 
moving  their  servers  on  and  off-line. 

“It’s  obvious  that  Compaq  placed  a  great  deal 
of  emphasis  on  improving  its  availability  features 
with  its  new  GS  Series  systems,”  said  Harvey 
Hindin,  a  vice  president  with  D.H  Brown’s  high 
availability  and  clustering  service. 

Many  of  these  changes  involve  “routine”  main¬ 
tenance,  though  analysts  say  maintenance  is  no 
longer  routine  in  the  new  business  realities  of  a 
24x7  world.  The  new.  Compaq  AlphaServer  GS  Series  sys¬ 
tems  are  designed  to  meet  these  new  availability  demands, 
permitting  users  to  add  CPU,  processing  power  and  mem¬ 
ory  on  the  fly. 

The  list  of  AlphaServer  GS  features  that  enhance  avail¬ 
ability  is  long  and  varied.  The  system  supports  multiple 
power  supplies  in  case  a  company  encounters  a  power  dis¬ 
ruption.  Each  system  can  restart  automatically  in  case  of  a 
system  failure.  If  the  problem  is 
caused  by  a  hardware  failure,  the 
server  automatically  bypasses  the 
failed  component,  continues  to  bring 
up  the  remainder  of  the  system,  and 
notifies  the  operator  of  the  problem 
and  its  source. 

Clustering  has  emerged  as  a  pop¬ 
ular  technique  to  address  system 
availability.  A  cluster  is  a  group  of 
systems  linked  by  a  high-speed  inter¬ 
connect  that  enables  the  systems  to 
function  together  as  a  single  entity. 

While  clustering  has  been  viewed  as 
difficult  to  implement  on  some  sys¬ 
tems  because  applications  had  to  be 
divided  among  a  series  of  systems, 
this  is  not  true  on  Compaq  systems. 

Compaq  OpenVMS  and  Tru64 
UNIX  provide  the  user  with  a  single 
integrated  view  of  the  systems  in  the 
cluster,  making  it  appear  as  a  single 
system.  This  greatly  simplifies  and 
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reduces  the  operations  and  support  requirements 
involved.  Compaq  technology  has  long  been  noted  as  a 
leader  in  this  area  providing  users  with  the  highest  levels 
of  availability,  the  most  functionality,  the  greatest  operat¬ 
ing  simplicity  and  the  lowest  cost  of  ownership  of  any  ven¬ 
dor. 

“The  clustering  capabilities  of  Compaq  OpenVMS  give 
us  the  ability  to  add  capacity,  add  nodes  in  live  and  add  in 
I/O,”  FactSet’s  Zorn  said.  “The  24x7  availability  of 
OpenVMS  Cluster  systems  means  the  data  and  applica¬ 
tions  are  always  available.” 

There  is  no  dearth  of  companies  that  can  attest  to  the 
high  availability  benefits  of  using  Compaq  cluster  tech¬ 
nology.  Genentech,  a  San  Francisco  biotechnology  compa¬ 
ny,  has  been  running  three  Compaq  AlphaServer  clusters 
to  support  complex  scientific  and  engi¬ 
neering  applications  for  up  to  218  days 
without  a  crash.  Because  of  the  Internet, 
all  business  users  are  finding  they  need 
the  same  level  of  high  availability  and 
performance  that  was  once  restricted  to 
only  the  most  demanding  financial  and 
scientific  purposes. 

No  wonder  D.H.  Brown,  the  market 
research  firm,  expects  a  quarter  of  all 
UNIX  systems  shipped  during  the  next  three  years  to 
include  clustering  features.  The  new  AlphaServer  GS 
servers  boost  Compaq’s  clustering  capabilities  dramatical¬ 
ly — and  not  a  second  too  soon  in  the  eyes  of  business 
users. 

Consider  Federal  TransTel,  Inc.,  (FTT),  which  handles 
billing  and  related  financial  services  for  service  providers 
in  the  Telecom,  Internet  and  enhanced  telephony  indus¬ 
tries.  FTT  offers  turnkey  billing  services,  handling  all 


aspects  of  the  back  office  so  customers  can  concentrate  on 
their  core  businesses. 

“We  are  processing  data  for  clients  24x7  so  if  a 
machine  went  down  that  would  create  quite  a  bit  of  back¬ 
log,”  said  Ken  Grammer,  manager  of  systems  support  for 
FTT  in  Birmingham,  Alabama.  “It’s  crucial  that  the  server 
and  database  be  available  for  our  front-end  call  center  to 
be  able  to  access  our  client’s  user  records.  If  call  center 
representatives  are  sitting  there  not  able  to  do  their  jobs, 
it’s  like  the  company  is  burning  money.” 

FTT  implemented  two  Compaq  AlphaServer  4100  sys¬ 
tems  using  a  Compaq  Tru64  UNIX  Available  Server 
Environment  (ASE)  solution.  The  AlphaServer  systems 
and  a  database  application  from  Oracle  Corporation  sup¬ 
port  more  than  150  FTT  employees,  including  a  120-seat 
call  center,  and  thousands  of  simultaneous 
computer  transactions  daily. 

FTT  implemented  clustering  mainly  to 
ensure  availability  during  routine  mainte¬ 
nance,  system  upgrades  and  database 
migration  because  of  database  upgrades 
and  patches.  “Those  benefits  alone  have 
made  the  job  of  administering  the  system 
an  order  of  magnitude  easier  than  what  it 
had  been  before,”  Grammer  said.  “In  a 
24x7  world,  there  is  no  time  to  bring  a  server  down  for 
routine  maintenance.” 

And  in  this  Internet  age,  most  firms  are  now  in  the 
24x7  world.  Which  makes  system  availability  not  just 
desirable,  but  a  business  necessity.  And  it  makes  it  imper¬ 
ative  to  choose  systems  that  provide  the  largest  available 
guarantees  and  performance  possible. 

For  more  information  visit:  compaq.com/alphaserver 
or  call  8 00- AT  COMPAQ  (282-6672). 


'It’s  crucial  that  the  server  and  database 
be  available  for  our  front-end  call  center 
to  be  able  to  access  our  client’s  user 
records.  If  call  center  representatives 
are  sitting  there  not  able  to  do  their  jobs, 
it’s  like  the  company  is  burning  money.” 

—Ken  Grammer,  manager  of  systems  support  for 
FTT  in  Birmingham,  Alabama 


HOW  COMPAQ’S  TRU64  UNIX  AVAILABILITY  STACKS  UP  AGAINST  COMPETITORS: 

Application  isolation 

HP 

• 

IBM 

• 

SUN 

o 

Event  management 

O 

© 

• 

Clustering  application  failover 

• 

• 

• 

System  failover 

• 

• 

• 

Cluster  capability  without  the  need  to  write  applications 

O 

O 

o 

Cluster  file  system 
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Plug  and  play  servers 

• 

• 
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Framework  for  single  system  image 
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Shared  root 
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Shared  boot  image 
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Shared  user  accounts 
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Cluster  management  platforms 
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Storage  management 
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Hot  swap  support 
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o 

•  means  strong  Compaq  advantage  ©  means  slight  Compaq  advantage 

O  means  equal  capability 

Source:  “Upgrading  Technical  Skill  to  Tru64  UNIX,”  D.H.  Brown,  Port  Chester,  NY,  October  1999 
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64-BIT  ALPHASERVER  SYSTEMS  BRINGING! 


HE  IT  TEAM  LED  BY  MARSHALL  PETERSON, 
VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  INFRASTRUCTURE 

Technology  at  Celera  Genomics,  a 
Rockville,  Maryland,  unit  of  PE  Corp. 

HAS  ACHIEVED  WHAT  NO  ONE  HAS:  DECODING 
ALL  THE  3.12  BILLION  PAIRS  OF  DNA  THAT 
MAKE  HUMANS. 

In  June,  Celera  announced  the  draft  assembly  of  the 
human  genome.  Celera  is  creating  the  world’s  definitive 
source  of  genomic  information. 

Celera’s  system  now  includes  over  600  interconnected 
Compaq  AlphaServer  64-bit  processors  capable  of  1.3  tril¬ 
lion  floating  point  operations  per  second  and  Compaq 
StorageWorks  systems  managing  80  terabytes  of  data. 


COMPAQ  ALPHASERVER  SYSTEMS  SPEED  GENOME 
SEQUENCING 

Led  by  some  of  America’s  most  noted  biologists,  and  with 
Peterson  at  the  IT  helm,  Celera  runs  300,000  gene 
sequencing  reactions  and  outputs  150  million  base  pairs 
of  DNA  sequence  data  per  day.  What’s  more,  each  day 
they  search  those  daily  produced  sequences  against  all 
sequences  in  their  existing  database,  as  well  as  every  pub¬ 
licly  available  gene,  protein  and  expressed  sequence  tag 
(EST)  database  in  the  world.  Celera’s  whole  genome 
sequencing  process  occurs  in  three  stages — sequencing, 
assembly,  analysis — and  the  volume  of  output  at  each 
stage  is  staggering. 

“We  are  designing  an  infrastructure  and  a  database 


mebusiness 


& 


“People  asked  me  why  we 
chose  Compaq.  The  answer 
is  simple.  We  took  a  bench¬ 
mark  and  gave  it  to  all  the 
vendors,”  Peterson  said. 
“Only  two  vendors  could 
run  it.  One  ran  it  in  87 
hours.  Compaq  ran  it  in 
seven  hours.” 

-Marshall  Peterson, 

VICE  PRESIDENT  OF 

Infrastructure  Technology  at 

Celera  Genomics 
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CELERA  GENOMICS’  HARDWARE  ARSENAL 
Celera  Genomics 

Celera  Genomics  Group,  a  PE  Corporation  business  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Rockville,  MD,  intends  to  become  the  definitive  source 
of  genomic  and  related  medical  information. 

IT  RESOURCES 

Servers 

1  AlphaServer  GS160  (with  64  GB  memory) 

9  AlphaServer  GS140s 

150  AlphaServer  ES40s  (4  CPUs  each  with  memory  ranging 

from  4-32  GB) 

14  AlphaServer  DS20s 

Workstations 

800  Intel-based  systems 

Storage 

80  terabytes  Compaq  StorageWorks  and  tape  subsystems 

Operating  system 

Tru64  UNIX  with  TruCluster 

that  will  deal  with  tens  of  thousands  of  users,”  Peterson 
said.  “The  flood  of  information  is  such  that  our  systems 
can’t  be  down  for  a  day,  because  we’d  never  catch  up.  My 
goal  is  to  design  and  build  a  flexible,  scalable,  highly  avail¬ 
able  technology  infrastructure  to  support  the  science  and 
business  requirements.  Doing  this  provides  Celera  with  a 
competitive  advantage.  In  practice,  I  want  to  be  a  utility. 
When  you  turn  on  a  light  switch,  you  don’t  think  about 
whether  the  light  is  going  to  come  on.  When  a  scientist 
wants  to  do  searches,  I  want  them  to  be  able  to  flip  a 
switch  and  make  it  happen.  I  need  to  make  the  technolo¬ 
gy  invisible,  and  also  make  it  exciting.” 

“People  asked  me  why  we  chose  Compaq.  The  answer 
is  simple.  We  took  a  benchmark  and  gave  it  to  all  the  ven¬ 
dors,”  Peterson  said.  “Only  two  vendors  could  run  it.  One 
ran  it  in  87  hours.  Compaq  ran  it  in  seven  hours.” 


software.  Not  coincidentally,  InterSystems’  customer  base 
is  dominated  by  industries  at  the  apogee  of  using  comput¬ 
ing  power. 

SAIC,  the  systems  integrator,  uses  InterSystems’ 
CACHE  to  provide  the  performance  and  scalability  need¬ 
ed  for  large  database  projects.  Medical  organizations  use 
CACHE  to  move  huge  patient  files  filled  with  text,  but 
also  with  images  and  sounds,  like  recordings  of  a  person’s 
heartbeats.  This  combination  of  growing  demand  and 
ever-richer  data  requires  the  highest  level  of  computing 
power;  InterSystems  uses  Compaq  OpenVMS  and 
AlphaServer  systems  as  the  cornerstone  of  its  computing 
infrastructure. 

“On  the  Web,  people  judge  the 
responsiveness  of  the  system  in  a 
very  unforgiving  way,”  says  Paul 
Grabscheid,  vice  president  of 
strategic  planning  for  InterSystems 
Corporation  in  Cambridge, 

Massachusetts.  “The  processing 
power  becomes  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  when  you  open  your  system 
to  the  world  and  can’t  predict  with 
certainty  the  amount  of  demand 
that  will  come.  For  this  reason,  we 
intertwine  performance  and  scala¬ 
bility.” 

FactSet  Research  Systems,  Inc., 
also  uses  Compaq  OpenVMS 
AlphaServer  systems  to  stay  ahead 
of  its  enormous  growth — every 
year  the  firm’s  computing  system 
capacity  has  doubled.  FactSet  is  the  world’s  premier  online 
investment  research  service,  helping  large  money-manage¬ 
ment  firms  and  investment  banks  turn  raw  information 
into  usable  intelligence. 


“On  the  Web,  people  judge 
the  responsiveness  of  the 
system  in  a  very  emotional 
way,”  says  Paul  Grabscheid, 
vice  president  of  strategic 
planning  for  InterSystems. 
“The  processing  power 
becomes  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  when  you  open  your 
system  to  the  world  and 
can’t  predict  with  certainty 
the  amount  of  demand  that 
will  come.  For  this  reason, 
we  intertwine  performance 
and  scalability.” 


SUPERCOMPUTER  POWER  TO  DESKTOPS 


ALPHA  MEETS  21ST-CENTURY  CHALLENGE 

Peterson  is  not  alone  in  finding  Alpha  64-bit  technology 
vital  to  achieving  its  corporate  objectives.  InterSystems 
Corporation  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  Arkansas- 
based  Acxiom,  and  Connecticut-based  FactSet,  all  share  a 
daunting  21st-century  challenge — the  need  to  parse  vast, 
complex  and  rapidly  growing  data  sets  in  unforgiving 
real-time  environments.  And  they  are  doing  this  in  the 
equally  challenging  world  of  marketing  decision  sup¬ 
port  systems  and  customer  relationship  management 
technologies. 

InterSystems  Corporation,  which  produces  high-per¬ 
formance  post-relational  transaction  processing  database 
software,  has  grown  a  whopping  40%  in  revenues  in  each 
of  the  last  two  years  because  of  demand  for  its  database 


MORE  THAN  100  DATABASES 

FactSet  combines  more  than  100  large-scale  databases 
into  a  single  information  system.  FactSet’s  proprietary 
software  tools  permit  clients  to  manipulate  and  analyze 
data  and  present  it  in  an  infinite  variety  of  formats,  includ¬ 
ing  their  own  custom-designed  reports. 

The  OpenVMS  upgrade  path  allows  FactSet  to  keep  up 
with  the  tremendous  growth.  FactSet  upgraded  to  the 
21264  Alpha  processor  and  to  OpenVMS  V7.1-2.  Result: 
CPU  cycles  consumed  by  some  jobs  were  cut  in  half  with¬ 
out  having  to  rebuild  the  code.  “We  saw  a  40  to  50% 
jump  in  overall  system  performance,”  said  Glenn  Zorn, 
vice  president  of  Data  Center  Services  at  FactSet.  “That 
enables  us  to  stay  ahead  of  this  growth  curve  and  meet  our 
strategic  objectives.” 
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CUSTOMER  DATA  REQUIREMENTS  EXPLODE 

For  all  establishments  that  handle  retail  relationships,  cus¬ 
tomer-focused  data  warehouse  requirements  will  continue 
to  drive  high-end  disk  and  CPU  requirements,  said  Erin 
Kinikin,  CRM  research  director  for  Giga  Information 
Group  based  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Driving  the 
process  is  the  volume  of  customer  service  information, 
purchase  orders,  outbound  marketing  contacts,  Web  click 
stream  information  and  financial  payment  history. 
“Companies  should  expect  a  comprehensive  customer 
data  warehouse  for  10  million  customers  (B2C)  to  grow 
by  at  least  300  to  500GB  per  year  of  raw  data,  [and]  typ¬ 
ically  2  to  3  times  as  much  disk  space,  or  600GB  to  1.5TB 
of  disk  per  year,”  Kinikin  said. 

The  need  for  ever-larger  computing  power  is  being 
fueled  by  the  unrelenting  and  unpredictable  growth  of  the 
Internet.  “Because  of  the  Web,  a  company  can  go  from 
being  very  small  to  very  large  very  quickly,”  said  Paul 
Grabscheid. 

500  TERABYTES 

Far  removed  from  the  world  of  the  laboratory,  Acxiom 
Corporation  has  similar  technology  challenges.  As  one  of 
the  market  leaders  in  Customer  Data  Integration  (CDI) 
technology,  innovative  database  marketing  services,  infra¬ 
structure  management,  and  pre¬ 
mier  data  content  for  industries 
such  as  retail,  financial  services, 
insurance,  telecommunications 
and  media,  Acxiom  combines 
technical  expertise  with  vast  data 
warehouses  to  allow  companies  to 
establish  real-time  relationships 
with  their  customers. 

In  its  arsenal  are  500  terabytes 
of  consumer  data,  which  is  used  to 
compile,  enhance  and  tailor 
prospect  lists  to  a  client’s  exact 
specifications.  In  addition  to  its 
own  reserves  of  proprietary  data, 
the  company  maintains  more  than 
25,000  mailing  lists  for  clients.  Together,  these  lists  con¬ 
tain  approximately  4  billion  records.  Acxiom’s  clients 
request  extremely  complex  queries  against  this  data — and 
expect  answers  right  away.  These  customer  demands  are 
driving  Acxiom’s  move  to  faster  computer  systems.  “For 
large  databases,  Tru64  UNIX  on  AlphaServer  systems 
provides  us  a  full  64-bit  environment,  very  large  memory 
and  the  advanced  file  system,”  said  Frank  Caserta,  busi¬ 
ness  unit  leader  at  Acxiom. 

Many  of  Acxiom’s  customers  keep  their  multi-ter¬ 
abyte  databases  on  dedicated  systems  at  the  company’s 
five-acre  data  center  located  at  Acxiom’s  facilities. 
Frequently,  the  platform  of  choice  is  Compaq  Tru64 


UNIX-based  Alpha  systems  running  Oracle8  and 
Oracle8;  databases.  Today,  Acxiom  uses  AlphaServer 
systems  to  host  25  data  warehouses  with  greater  than 
one  terabyte  of  storage — and  eight  data  warehouses  of 
greater  than  five  terabytes. 

What’s  more,  the  company  recently  launched  a  new 
customer  data  integration  technology  called  AbiliTec, 
designed  to  combine  the  benefits  of  an  outsourced  data 

LARGE  DATABASE  USERS,  AT  A  GLANCE 

■Acxiom,  Consumer  Data  Warehouse,  500TB 

•  Celera  Genomics,  Genomic  Research,  70TB+ 

•  Medicaid  Fraud  Control  Unit  (MFCU)  of  the  New  York  State 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General,  Fraud  Prevention,  2.5TB 

■  FactSet,  Quantitative  Analysis  Services,  3.3TB 


integration  solution  with  a  rapid  turnaround.  AbiliTec 
helps  enterprises  unify  their  customer  files,  understand 
their  existing  customers  in  real  time  and  augment  and  cor¬ 
rect  their  internal  data  with  external  data.  In  addition, 
AbiliTec  can  facilitate  customer  file  cleansing. 

Wally  Anderson,  group  leader  for  AbiliTec  at  Acxiom, 
said  the  service  is  currently  built  around  AlphaServers, 
and  it  has  already  moved  to  the  new  AlphaServer  GS160 
in  order  to  further  push  throughput.  “We  have  more 
than  2  billion  rows  of  data,”  he  said,  “and  we  have  to  be 
able  to  deliver  at  speeds  as  fast  as  40  million  transactions 
per  hour.” 

Anderson  said  that  using  AlphaServer  technology  pro¬ 
vides  “huge  benefits  to  our  customers,”  who  can  now  get 
much  more  useful  information  out  of  heretofore  static  col¬ 
lections  of  data.  “We  can  now  help  them  to  consolidate 
their  retail  data  in  real  time,”  he  said. 

Surging  volumes  of  data 
and  processing  chores  affect  a  “For  large  databases, 
number  of  industries,  not  just  Tru64  UNIX  on  AlphaServer 
those  serving  consumers.  systems  provides  us  a 
Celera ’s  Peterson  is  also  con-  full  64-bit  environment, 
cerned  about  managing  the  very  large  memory  and  the 
seemingly  insatiable  growth  advanced  file  system,”  says 
of  Celera’s  data  processing  Frank  Caserta,  business 
requirements.  “I  want  to  unit  leader  at  Acxiom. 
make  sure  that  what  I  build 
today  is  robust  and  scalable 

and  can  adapt  to  new  technology  as  it  comes  along.  I  want 
the  data  center  to  stay  leading-edge,  but  not  bleeding- 
edge.  After  all,  we  are  running  a  business.  I  need  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  support  our  business  requirements,  and  that 
model  is  always  changing,”  he  said. 

For  more  information  visit:  Compaq. com/alpha- 
server  or  call  800-AT  COMPAQ  (282-6672). 
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lenn  Zorn,  vice 
|p  resident  of 
FactSet  Research  Systems, 

Inc.,  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  knows 
full  well  the  importance  of  hardware 
choices  in  creating  a  high-availability 
system.  FactSet  operates  a  cluster  of 
Compaq  AlphaServer  GS  systems  to  do 
quantitative  analysis  that  banks  and 
financial  institutions  use  to  run  their 
businesses. 

“Clients  aren’t  simply  taking  data 
out  of  our  systems  and  looking  at  it,” 

Zorn  said.  “They  put  that  data  into 
their  production  systems  in  order  to  do 
financial  trading.  If  their  production 
stream  isn’t  done  by  the  time  the  market  opens,  their 
whole  day  can  be  ruined.” 

And  losing  one  day  of  business  can  potentially  mean  a 
seven-figure  loss.  No  wonder  Zorn  looks  at  high  avail- 


End-to-end 
availability 
requires  a 
myriad  of 
services 


ability  from  every  possible  angle.  And 
he  realizes  that  high  availability, 
which  is  the  lifeblood  of  his  business, 
not  simply  about 


is 

the  computer,  as 
important  as  that  is. 
High  availability  is  a 
complex  topic  that 
includes  power  room 
equipment,  software, 
people,  backup,  hard¬ 
ware  and  software 
support,  and  a  myri¬ 
ad  of  other  issues. 

Zorn  noted,  for 


“To  create  a  high-avail- 
ability  system,  you  have 
to  look  at  everyone’s 
infrastructure  that  con¬ 
nects  to  you.  Our  data 
never  used  to  leave  our 
building;  now  it  goes 
around  the  world.” 

-Glenn  Zorn 

VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  FACTSET 

Research  Systems ,  Inc. 

Greenwich.  Connecticut 


example,  that  having 
a  backup  power  supply  for  your  com¬ 
puter  room  does  little  good  if  the  telecommunications 
vault  owned  by  the  local  carrier  doesn’t  also  have  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  power  source  that  exceeds  yours. 
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.nternational  Securities 
tchange  (ISE),  selected 
Compaq  Global  Service's  premier 
old  Support-which  provides 
24x7  service  with  a  response 
time  of  30  minutes  or  less- 
to  ensure  business  continuity. 
ISE  wanted  a  single  point  of 
accountability  for  all  its  service, 
hardware  and  software. 
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“In  that  case,  our  data  center  could  be  up 
ning,  but  there  would  be  no  way  to  access  it,” 
Zorn  said.  “To  create  a  high-availability  sys¬ 
tem,  you  have  to  look  at  everyone’s  infra¬ 
structure  that  connects  to  you.  Our  data  never 
used  to  leave  our  building;  now  it  goes  around 
the  world.  How  do  I  get  to  Germany  if  the 
transatlantic  cable  gets  cut?  Is  our  carrier  set 
up  to  route  in  a  different  direction  that  still 
gives  us  a  good  response  time?” 

DOWNTIME  COSTS  MILLIONS 


and 


run- 


“Business  has  changed  so 
much  that  you  can’t  afford 
an  extended  outage- 
you’ll  be  out  of  business.  Our 
downtime  should  be  invisible 
to  clients.” 

-Glenn  Zorn 

VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  FACTSET 

Research  Systems,  Inc. 

GREENWICH,  CONNECTICUT 


utes.  Because  of  the  Internet  explosion,  we  even  have  mom 
and  pops  buying  our  business-critical  services.” 

Experts  say  availability  must  be  aligned  with  business 
needs,  requires  a  clear  methodology,  needs  to  be  modeled, 
must  cover  all  risks,  and  demands  continuous  assessment. 
“Availability  has  to  be  designed  into  your  architecture, 
not  just  into  someone  else’s  operating  system,”  FactSet’s 
Zorn  said. 

This  is  precisely  the  tack  that  Compaq  takes:  providing 
a  full  range  of  business-critical  services,  from  helping  firms 
design  their  infrastructure,  to  troubleshooting  applica¬ 
tions,  to  ensuring  the  uninterrupted  service  demanded  by 
customers  in  a  24x7  world. 

Compaq’s  holistic  approach  involves  understanding  a 
firm’s  business  requirements,  auditing  existing  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  selecting  and  assessing  technology,  implementing 
management  practices,  integrating  services,  producing 
availability  baselines,  and  monitoring  and  improving 
those  systems. 

Companies  have  turned  to  Compaq  to  complete  more 
than  20,000  enterprise  network  projects,  Internet  solu¬ 
tions  for  more  than  1,000  enterprise  customers,  and  400 
major  EDI  supply  chain  solutions. 

The  International  Securities  Exchange  (ISE),  the  first 
all-electronic  options  exchange  in  the  United 
States,  used  the  Compaq  Value-Added  Imple¬ 
mentation  Service  to  build  its  system  and  pre¬ 
stage  it  in  Compaq’s  facilities,  dramatically 
reducing  onsite  installation  time.  The  ISE 
selected  Compaq  Global  Service’s  premier 
Gold  Support — which  provides  24x7  service 
with  a  response  time  of  30  minutes  or  less — to 
ensure  business  continuity.  ISE  wanted  a  sin¬ 
gle  point  of  accountability  for  all  its  service, 
hardware  and  software. 


Those  are  important  questions,  especially  considering  how 
costly  high  availability  has  become  in  this  Internet  age. 
When  AT&T  had  outages  in  April  1998  resulting  from 
software  upgrades,  the  cost  was  $40  million  in  rebates, 
according  to  Gartner.  The  good  news  is  that,  while  the 
cost  of  downtime  is  increasing,  the  cost  of  avoiding  down¬ 
time  is  falling  dramatically, 
according  to  Gartner.  “It  used 
to  be  that  a  customer  would 
call  and  expect  us  to  get  back 
in  a  couple  of  hours,”  said 
Peter  O’Neill,  manager  of 
Compaq’s  Business  Critical 
Services  for  North  America 
based  in  Colorado  Springs, 

Colorado.  “With  our 
Platinum  Services,  the  mini¬ 
mum  response  time  is  15  min¬ 


CHEAPER  THAN  DOWNTIME 

“Some  customers  are  initially  dissuaded  that  they  buy  a 
$50,000  system  and  then  are  asked  to  spend  the  same 
amount  on  services  over  a  couple  of  years,”  Compaq’s 
O’Neill  said.  “But  when  they  take  the  time  to  calculate  the 

cost  of  downtime  for  even 
an  hour,  the  services  sud¬ 
denly  seem  like  a  fairly  min¬ 
imal  cost.” 

Federal  TransTel,  Inc., 
(FTT),  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  which  offers 
turnkey  billing  services  for 
the  telecommunications 
industry,  turned  to  Compaq 
to  help  plan  its  basic  infra¬ 
structure.  “When  dealing 
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ISE  VOLUME  SOARING 

The  daily  volume  of  options  contracts 
traded  electronically  has  quintupled 
in  two  months  during  2000,  thanks 
to  the  ultra  high  availability  of 
Compaq  servers  and  software. 
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with  high  availability,  vendor  selection  is  critical,  more  so 
than  in  other  areas,”  said  Ken  Grammer,  manager  of  sys¬ 
tems  support  for  FTT.  “You  are  dealing  with  a  concept  of 
computing  that  is  considerably  more  complicated  than  to 
simply  build  a  machine,  throw  software  on  it,  monitor  it, 
tune  it,  and  watch  it  run.” 

For  instance,  large  databases  must  be  configured  to 
properly  failover  in  ways  that  don’t  lead  to  larger  prob¬ 
lems,  such  as  database  corruption.  “Anybody  that  main¬ 
tains  large  databases  knows  that  anytime  a  machine  comes 
down,  they  could  encounter  an  anomaly  that  creates  data 
corruption,”  Grammer  said.  “I  can’t  speak  highly  enough 
of  the  job  that  Compaq  did.  They  held  our  hand  during 
the  process  and  answered  all  our  questions.” 

Compaq’s  O’Neill  notes  that  many  firms  bypass  best 
practices  that  ensure  high  availability,  such  as  solid  sys¬ 
tems  management  practices  in  change  control.  “You  can’t 
have  an  operator  make  changes  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
without  proper  documentation,”  O’Neill  said.  “Some  cus¬ 
tomers  don’t  appreciate  that  you  can’t  make  a  change  on 
a  live  system  and  expect  everything  to  go  smoothly.” 


KNOW  COST  OF  DOWNTIME 

Gartner  considers  five  top  action  items  for  high  availability: 

•  Know  the  cost  of  downtime. 

•  Develop  an  availability  strategy  and  plan,  justifying 
the  investment  based  on  the  reduction  of  downtime. 

•  Invest  in  maturing  IT  management  processes  toward 


service-level  management. 

•  Measure  availability  and  response  time  from  a  user’s 
perspective. 

•  Design  application  architectures  for  availability, 
reducing  complexity  whenever  possible. 

Compaq  addresses  these  needs  through  its  PDIM 
Lifecycle,  which  stands  for  plan,  design,  implement  and 
manage.  The  Lifecycle  ranges  from  availability  planning 
and  assessment  to  availability  monitoring  and  disaster 
recovery.  Compaq  availability  experts  will  provide  an  in- 
depth  analysis  of  a  multivendor  computing  environment, 
comparing  the  current  state  of  a  firm’s  IT  installation  with 
business  and  availability  goals. 

The  Availability  Review  investigates  all  factors  of  an  IT 
installation  related  to  availability,  calculates  the  cost  of 
downtime  per  system  and  simulates  improvement  scenar¬ 
ios  to  achieve  the  best  ROI. 

Availability  solutions  must  be  designed  for  an  individ¬ 
ual  company’s  needs.  “The  main  lesson  we’ve  learned  over 

INTERNATIONAL  SECURITIES  EXCHANGE  AT  A  GLANCE 

URL:  www.iseoptions.com 
Employees:  75,  plusl2  consultants 
Services:  ISE  will  eventually  list  the  top  600  equity  option 
classes,  representing  more  than  90%  of  the  option 
industry’s  daily  trading  volume. 


the  last  year  is  that  100%  availability  is  achievable,  but  at 
a  pretty  high  cost,”  said  FTT’s  Grammer.  “There  are  lev¬ 
els  of  availability  that  may  more  appropriately  match 
what  we’re  trying  to  achieve.” 

No  question,  though,  that  more  and  more  firms  are 
realizing  the  importance  of  having  proactive  and  reactive 
services  in  place  to  ensure  availability  of  mission-critical 
systems.  “We  spend  a  lot  of  time  partnering  with  cus¬ 
tomers  to  under- 

FactSet  maintains  duplicate  data  systems 
in  New  York  and  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 
each  of  which  is  powered  by  six  Compaq 
AlphaServer  GS140  systems  running  the 
OpenVMS  operating  system.  Both  are  hot 
sites,  designed  to  run  at  less  than  50% 
capacity,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a  shutdown 
one  data  center  can  take  over  the  entire 
load  of  the  other. 


stand  their  envi¬ 
ronment  and  pre¬ 
vent  problems 
from  happening, 
from  upgrade 
planning  to  prob¬ 
lem  notifica¬ 
tion,”  Compaq’s 
O’Neill  said. 


“We  might  see  an 

engineering  change  coming  out  and  tell  a  customer  they 
need  a  patch  right  away  because  it  could  cause  problems 
down  the  road.” 

Having  this  level  of  familiarity  requires  a  lot  of  dili¬ 
gence.  Compaq  conducts  at  least  one  site  review  annually 
for  its  premium  customers.  Data  collectors  also  run  on 
those  customers’  systems,  putting  essential  information  at 
their  fingertips  of  Compaq  technicians  during  emergen- 
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cies.  Technicians  can  click  to  a  Web  site  and  immediately 
see  the  customer’s  current  configuration,  operating  sys¬ 
tems  and  other  technical  information.  Compaq  also  uses 
data  collectors  to  monitor  system  availability.  On  a 
monthly  basis,  Compaq  reports  on  system  availability, 
uptime  and  root  cause  failures. 

FACTSET  RESEARCH  SYSTEMS  AT  A  GLANCE 

Corporate  Headquarters:  Greenwich,  CT 

Annual  revenues:  More  than  $100  million 
Employees:  More  than  300  people  worldwide 
URL:  http://www.factset.com 

Services:  FactSet  is  a  leading  provider  of  online  integrated  data¬ 
base  services  to  the  global  financial  community.  FactSet  com¬ 
bines  more  than  100  databases  into  a  single  online  information 
system.  FactSet’s  aggregated  data  library  offers  a  broad  array  of 
financial,  market  and  economic  information,  including  fundamen¬ 
tal  data  on  tens  of  thousands  of  companies  and  securities  world¬ 
wide. 

SUPPORTING  APPLICATIONS 

The  ever-increasing  complexity  of  ensuring  availability 
has  also  caused  Compaq  to  move  up  the  value  chain  and 
support  the  customer’s  entire  IT  environment.  “In  the 
past,  the  services  division  focused  on  the  hardware  and 
operating  system,”  O’Neill  said.  “We  would  get  a  cus¬ 
tomer  up  and  running  after  a  hardware  or  software  fail¬ 
ure,  but  the  customer  would  still  have  to  get  his  third- 
party  applications  running.”  Now  Compaq  is  offering 
SAP/R3  Monitoring  Services,  extending  the  same  level  of 
protection  and  services  to  critical  applications. 

Availability  issues  go  well  beyond  purely  technical 
issues.  Compaq’s  premium  service  customers  are  assigned 
a  technical  account  manager  who  becomes  intimately 
knowledgeable  about  the  customer’s  environment  and 
business. 

“When  you’re  having  a  problem,  there  is  nothing 
more  frustrating  than  talking  to  someone  who  doesn’t 
appreciate  your  business  pressures,  such  as  your  peak 
purchasing  times,”  O’Neill  noted. 

For  this  reason,  customer  calls  are  routed  to  their 
assigned  technical  account  manager  in  Compaq’s 
Customer  Support  Center.  “This  kind  of  personal  service 
helps  us  understand  a  company’s  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses,”  O’Neill  said.  “The  other  day,  for  example,  a 
technical  account  manager  realized  that  a  firm  had  a 
crash  because  their  third-shift  operator  needed  more 
training.  You  might  be  nervous  to  mention  something 
like  that  to  a  customer  if  you  hadn’t  built  up  a  relation¬ 
ship  based  on  personal  credibility.” 

A  well-designed,  highly  available  system  makes  IT 
disruptions  transparent  to  users.  Using  high-speed  net¬ 


works  and  Compaq  OpenVMS  clustering  technology, 
Compaq  offers  disaster-tolerant  solutions  that  link 
together  data  centers  up  to  500  miles  (800  kilometers)  i 
apart.  During  normal  operations,  the  centers  communi¬ 
cate  and  share  resources.  In  the  case  of  a  mishap,  one 
center  can  take  over  the  entire  operation  for  a  company. 

For  OpenVMS,  cluster  configurations  can  range  from  2 
to  96  systems,  enabling  massive  scalability  and  availabil¬ 
ity. 

FactSet  maintains  duplicate  data  systems  in  New 
York  and  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  each  of  which  is 
powered  by  six  Compaq  AlphaServer  GS140  systems 
running  the  OpenVMS  operating  system.  Both  are  hot 
sites,  designed  to  run  at  less  than  50%  capacity,  so  that 
in  the  event  of  a  shutdown,  one  data  center  can  take  over 
the  entire  load  of  the  other. 

“The  old  disaster-recovery  center  model  assumed  you 
could  afford  to  be  down  for  one  to  three  days  while  you 
rebuild  your  data  center,”  Zorn  said.  “But  business  has 
changed  so  much  that  you  can’t  afford  an  extended  out¬ 
age — you’ll  be  out  of  business.  Our  downtime  should  be 
invisible  to  clients.” 

Compaq  offers  24x7  access  to  a  fully  configured 
backup  system  and  office  facilities  at  a  secure  recovery 
center.  Mobile  recovery  systems  are  also  available.  Even 
with  the  utmost  planning  to  ensure  high  availability, 
companies  must  prepare  for  all  contingencies.  “When 
talking  about  clustering,  high  availability  and  uptime, 
we’ve  even  had  people  in  our  company  refer  to  that  as 

the  disaster  recovery 
plan,”  Grammer  said. 
“But  you  still  have  dis¬ 
asters  that  come  to  you 
in  different  ways  that 
high-availability  sys¬ 
tems  don’t  help  with, 
such  as  outside  equip¬ 
ment  failure  and  storm 
water  damage.  A  sound 
backup  strategy  is  still 
important.” 

What’s  most  impor¬ 
tant,  though,  is  keeping 
critical  systems  run¬ 
ning — that  was  the 
number  one  IT  concern 

cited  in  a  survey  by  Ernst  &  Young.  That’s  why  many  1 
availability  experts  no  longer  use  the  term  “disaster 
recovery”  but  prefer  to  say  “business  continuity.”  ' 
Because  business  must  be  prepared  to  continue  in  all  cir¬ 
cumstances.  And  that’s  why  Compaq  offers  availability 
services  that  take  into  account  all  circumstances. 

For  more  information  visit:  compaq.com/services  or 
call  800-AT  COMPAQ  (282-6672). 


Customer  calls  are  routed  to  their 
assigned  technical  account  manager 
in  Compaq’s  Customer  Support 
Center.  “This  kind  of  personal  service 
helps  us  understand  a  company’s 
strengths  and  weaknesses,”  O’Neill 
said.  “The  other  day,  for  example,  a 
technical  account  manager  realized 
that  a  firm  had  a  crash  because  their 
third-shift  operator  needed  more 
training.  You  might  be  nervous  to 
mention  something  like  that  to  a 
customer  if  you  hadn't  built  up  a 
relationship  based  on  personal 
credibility." 
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When  IT  and  corporate  see  eye-to-eye,  it's  a  recipe  for  alignment  success 


ffidR  I NG ! 


More  than  a  year  ago,  Jodie  Ray  had  a  problem.  The  senior  vice  president  and  CIO 
of  Brinker  International,  which  owns  and  operates  a  network  of  restaurants  that 
includes  Chili's  Grill  &  Bar  and  Romano's  Macaroni  Grill,  was  facing  a  severe  delay 
in  the  rollout  of  a  wide  area  network  across  800  of  the  company's  locations.  ■ 
The  WAN  project  was  vital  to  the  Dallas-based  company.  Its  successful  completion 
would  mean  improvements  in  areas  ranging  from  reporting  sales  figures  to  author¬ 
izing  credit  cards  in  stores.  But  a  bandwidth  supplier's  network  outage  had  stopped 
the  project  cold,  and  predicting  a  time  when  the  project  could  resume  was  diffi¬ 
cult  at  best.  Ray  knew  that  the  holdup  was  not  his  fault— the  supplier  had  caused 
it.  after  all— but  he  took  responsibility.  "We  [in  IT]  took  ownership  for  it  because 
it  was  a  supplier  we  had  selected,"  Ray  says.  ■  Brinker's  WAN  project  succeeded 
largely  because  the  company  has  a  strong  alignment  between  its  IT  operation  and 
other  departments  in  the  organization.  IT-business  alignment  remains  a  major 

concern  for  many  CIOs  who  feel  either  under- 
appreciated  or  not  fully  empowered  in  their 
positions.  Complaints  remain  that  business 
executives  do  not  consider  IS  a  strategic  part¬ 
ner  in  serious  corporate  decisions,  despite  the 
rush  of  e-business  initiatives  the  Internet  has 
inspired.  Alignment,  though,  is  not  a  one-way 
street,  and  IS  credibility  is  critical  within  any 
well-aligned  organization. 


READER  ROI 


Discover  how  alignment 
can  help  a  company  run 
smoothly 

Learn  the  philosophies  of 
an  aligned  organization 
Understand  what  execu¬ 
tives  expect  in  an  aligned 
company 
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But  Brinker  is  getting  alignment  right. 
How?  In  part,  the  company’s  success  stems 
from  a  business  structure  that  treats  IT  as 
a  business  function,  not  as  a  technology 
sideshow.  But  more  important,  Brinker’s  IS 
department  moves  well  with  the  rest  of  the 
machine  because  IS  executives  have  estab¬ 
lished  credibility  with  their  high-level  coun¬ 
terparts.  And  they’ve  done  so  not  just  by 
taking  responsibility  for  project  snafus  such 
as  the  WAN  example,  but  also  by  serving 
as  more  than  just  propeller  heads.  Brinker’s 
IS  staff  members  are  communicators,  advo¬ 
cates  and  decision  makers  in  the  company. 
The  moral  of  Brinker’s  story  is  that  solid  IT- 
business  alignment  has  as  much  to  do  with 
the  versatility  of  its  IS  executives  as  it  does 
with  other  executives  taking  IT  seriously. 

Calling  All  Stations 
Ray  helped  establish  the  department’s 
credibility  during  the  implementation  of 
Brinker’s  WAN.  With  the  project  hanging 
in  the  balance,  he  and  four  fellow  vice  pres¬ 
idents  of  IT  set  into  action  an  IS  team  that 
not  only  pressured  the  supplier  to  rectify 
the  problem,  but  also  kept  in  close  com¬ 
munication  with  everyone  involved  in  the 
project.  The  team  placed  phone  calls  to 
everyone  from  top  executives  to  restaurant 
managers  to  provide  updates  on  the  delay 
and  spell  out  contingency  plans. 

“  [We  had]  to  be  right  there  with  them, 
telling  them  what  the  problem  was,  making 
the  best  decisions,  telling  everybody  right 
down  to  the  store  manager  what  was  going 
on,”  Ray  says. 

IT  was  not  alone  in  keeping  key  players 
updated.  Ray  worked  in  tandem  with  a 
business  champion,  the  president  of  one  of 
the  company’s  restaurant  chains,  who  also 
played  a  lead  role  in  disseminating  updates, 
especially  to  other  executives. 

The  delay  added  two  months  to  the  proj¬ 
ect,  throwing  off  an  important  ROI  sched¬ 
ule  and  costing  the  company  a  considerable 
sum.  But  shared  responsibility  for  the  delay 


softened  the  blow.  “We  had  the  business- 
people  right  there  with  us,  so  they  owned 
the  problem  as  well,”  Ray  says. 

Ultimately,  the  whole  team  owned  a 
successful  project.  Although  key  ROI 
goals  fell  through  early  on  because  of  the 
setback,  the  project  paid  off  in  ways 
Brinker  had  never  imagined.  Not  only  did 
the  company  reach  its  goal  of  being  able 
to  download  sales  figures  daily  from  its 
restaurants  and  have  those  figures  on 
executives’  desktops  by  the  next  morning, 
but  it  also  improved  efficiency.  Managers 


COO  DOUG  BROOKS,  onetime  manager 
of  the  first  Chili’s  restaurant,  says  Brinker 
introduced  liaisons  to  connect  IS  and  the 
restaurants  it  serves. 

used  the  WAN  to  download  training 
materials  from  the  corporate  office  and 
send  them  to  employees,  scrapping  an 
expensive  and  antiquated  paper-based  dis¬ 
tribution  process.  Most  important,  the 
WAN  cut  customer  credit  card  authoriza¬ 
tion  times  from  30  seconds  per  card  to  just 
three  seconds.  That  development  led  to 
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fewer  waiters  waiting  in  line  to  process 
cards,  which  in  turn  led  to  faster  table 
turnover  in  restaurants  during  peak  hours. 
And  faster  table  turnover  has  translated 
into  increased  revenue. 

“We  knew  there  were  some  risks,”  says 
Doug  Brooks,  the  company’s  president  and 
COO.  “There  was  constant  communica¬ 
tion.  The  end  result  was  spectacular.” 

“Everything  we  do  with  IT  has  business 
relevance,”  says  CEO  RONALD  MCDOUGAL. 


All  for  One,  One  for  All 

Brinker  is  by  no  means  a  simple  organiza¬ 
tion.  In  the  past  17  years,  the  company 
founded  by  mogul  and  Chairman  Emeritus 
Norman  Brinker  has  grown  into  a  multi¬ 
national  organization  that  includes  more 
than  90,000  employees  worldwide.  The 
company  operates  nine  restaurant  “con¬ 
cepts,”  as  they’re  called  in  the  industry, 
which  include  Chili’s  Grill  &  Bar,  Romano’s 
Macaroni  Grill,  On  the  Border  Mexican 
Cafe  and  Maggiano’s  Little  Italy.  Brinker 


owns  70  percent  of  its  restaurants;  30  per¬ 
cent  are  owned  by  franchisees.  (For  infor¬ 
mation  on  Brinker’s  industry  standings,  see 
“Very  Palatable  Results,”  Page  158.) 

Brinker  works  hard  to  give  each  of  its 
concepts  a  unique  personality  while  includ¬ 
ing  them  all  under  the  corporate  umbrella. 
That  idea  carries  over  into  IT  as  well.  Ray 
says  the  company  generally  tries  to  imple¬ 
ment  corporatewide  IT  projects  while  cus¬ 
tomizing  software  for  individual  restau¬ 
rants  as  necessary.  The  one-for-all  practice 
is  common  at  Brinker.  “If  we  can  save  some 
money  and  some  time  once,  that’s  better 
than  having  to  do  it  nine  different  ways,” 
Brooks  says. 

Sometimes  that  practice  is  more  easily 
described  than  executed.  With  nine  nearly 
autonomous  businesses  all  reaching  out  to 
IT  for  different  needs,  pressure  could 
mount  on  Ray  to  make  some  politically 
sensitive  choices.  But  it  usually  doesn’t, 
largely  because  of  Brinker’s  innovative 
structure.  Andy  Barish,  a  San  Francisco- 
based  senior  restaurant  industry  analyst  at 
investment  bank  Robertson  Stephens,  says 
Brinker  was  a  pioneer  in  setting  its  affiliated 
concepts  free. 

“The  decentralization  of  their  manage¬ 
ment  structures  by  concept  was  really  an 
important  move,”  Barish  says.  Previously, 
he  says,  “when  one  concept  was  having  dif¬ 
ficulties,  all  the  resources  were  focused  on 
one  concept.  The  other  concepts  tended  to 
suffer.  The  restructuring  really  freed  up  the 
management  to  be  able  to  more  quickly 
make  changes  and  focus  on  the  market 
opportunities  and  the  consumer.  The  indus¬ 
try  has  adopted  those  philosophies  for  the 
most  part.” 

Needing  the  Dough 
In  the  past,  Brooks  says,  individual  con¬ 
cepts  would  go  directly  to  IS  with  requests 
for  new  projects.  But  that  system  left  IS  try¬ 
ing  to  feed  nine  mouths  from  one  corporate 
bowl.  The  lack  of  communication  within 
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the  company  resulted  in  redundancies  and 
cost  overruns.  So  Brinker  rethought  its 
strategy.  In  the  mid-1990s,  the  company 
began  calling  its  nine  concept  presidents 
together  for  monthly  meetings.  On  top  of 
that,  Brinker’s  IS  organization  assigned  a 
liaison  to  each  concept  as  well  as  a  liaison 
to  the  franchisees.  The  liaisons  report  back 
to  corporate  IS  with  the  requests  and  needs 
of  a  particular  concept. 


“We  wanted  to  try  to  be  proactive  in  the 
way  we  interacted  with  our  concepts,”  says 
Sarah  McClenaghan,  senior  liaison  for 
Chili’s.  McClenaghan  serves  as  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  both  corporate  IS  and  Chili’s.  In 
weekly  meetings  within  the  IS  department, 
she  relays  the  IT  needs  at  Chili’s.  And  in 


weekly  concept  meetings  with  restaurant 
executives,  she  explains  IS’s  priorities  and 
the  status  of  projects  requested  by  Chili’s 
within  the  organization. 

“My  job  is  to  be  the  grapevine,”  she 
says.  “I  get  to  be  in  both  places.  When  I’m 
in  the  IT  department,  it’s  my  job  to  help 
them  understand  Chili’s  is  working  on  [a 
project]”  and  vice  versa. 

The  information  McClenaghan  and  her 


fellow  liaisons  gather  helps  Brinker  priori¬ 
tize  its  IT  projects.  Problems  with  poten¬ 
tially  devastating  side  effects — such  as  a 
snafu  that  could  cause  a  restaurant  to  close 
or  significantly  decrease  productivity — get 
primary  attention.  Beyond  that,  Brinker’s 
IT  brain  trust  looks  at  which  projects  will 


bring  the  most  financial  benefit  to  the 
organization.  Anything  that  will  have  a 
material  effect  on  “hard  costs” — factors 
involving  measurable  dollars  and  cents — 
gets  top  billing.  But  some  projects  that  deal 
more  with  “soft  costs,”  such  as  improving 
customer  service  or  employee  morale,  also 
get  attention.  Ultimately,  each  project  ends 
up  in  Brinker’s  IT  pipeline — a  list,  compiled 
monthly,  of  companywide  projects,  their 
goals  and  their  costs  that  is  accessible  to 
anyone  in  Brinker’s  corporate  office.  A 
copy  of  the  list  is  even  posted  on  a  wall 
inside  the  company’s  headquarters. 

But  IS  is  not  always  the  final  arbiter  of 
how  technology  money  gets  spent.  In  cases 
of  disputes,  Brooks  and  his  operations  staff 
can  step  in.  And  because  a  business  cham¬ 
pion  from  outside  of  IS  shares  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  every  IT  project,  non-IS  executives 
are  well  versed  in  what’s  going  on  with  new 
technology  undertakings.  In  that  sense, 
Brinker  has  a  network  for  justifying  IT 
projects.  IS  has  its  say,  but  operations  can 
act  as  a  final  arbiter  when  necessary.  And 
everybody  shares  responsibility  for  the 
results,  from  IS  executives  to  business  exec¬ 
utives  to  concept  presidents. 

“Ail  of  them  have  stock  options  that  are 
Brinker  International  stock  options,” 
Brooks  says  of  the  compensation  plan  that 
helps  quell  political  infighting  among 
departments  and  concepts.  “At  the  end  of 
the  day,  they  all  love  each  other.” 

There  is  a  difference,  however,  between 
shared  responsibility  and  passing  the  buck, 
and  IT  projects  get  no  special  treatment  in 
the  organization.  IT  has  to  prove  up  front 
that  its  major  projects  can  meet  the  same 
hurdle  rates  that  efforts  such  as  building 
new  restaurants  must  meet.  Chairman  and 
CEO  Ronald  McDougall  says  Brinker’s 
hurdle  rate  is  a  25  percent  return  on  invest¬ 
ment,  meaning  an  IT  project  that  costs  $12 
million  must  generate  $3  million  a  year 
in  hard  cost  savings  or  revenue.  However, 
Ray,  who  reports  to  McDougall  indirectly 


VERY  PALATABLE  RESULTS 

Brinker’s  restaurants  are  experiencing  tantalizing  success 

While  bottom-line  success  can't  always  be  attributed  to  IT-business  alignment  alone, 
Brinker  must  be  doing  something  right.  Three  of  the  company's  restaurants  are  listed 
in  the  top  100  of  Restaurants  and  Institutions  magazine’s  Top  400  restaurant  chains. 
Romano's  Macaroni  Grill,  number  60  on  the  magazine's  list,  experienced  a  sales 
increase  of  20.8  percent  from  1998  to  1999.  On  the  Border,  ranked  94th,  did  even 
better,  racking  up  a  36.9  percent  increase  during  the  same  period. 

As  a  whole,  Brinker  ranked  ninth  in  total  sales  in  the  magazine's  list  of  top  multichain 
operators.  Fellow  occupants  on  that  list  include  mammoth  players  such  as  McDonald's 
Corp.  and  Wendy’s  International.  Within  its  non-fast-food  category,  Brinker  tallied  sales 
much  higher  than  those  of  competitors  Metromedia  Restaurant  Group,  which  owns 
Bennigan’s  and  Outback  Steakhouse. 

Hoover's  lists  Brinker  as  one  of  the  nation's  three  largest  casual  dining  providers. 
And  Wall  Street  has  generally  been  kind  to  the  company  too.  Several  financial  analysts 
rated  the  company's  stock  as  a  market  out  performer  as  late  as  November,  and  Zack's 
Investment  Research  of  Chicago  predicted  that  Brinker's  earnings  should  grow  at  a  15 
percent  clip  during  the  next  three  years,  even  in  the  event  of  an  economic  downturn. 

"They've  been  the  most  successful  [company]  in  the  casual  dining  category  in  the 
last  three  or  four  years,"  says  Andy  Barish,  a  senior  restaurant  industry  analyst  at 
Robertson  Stephens.  "They  really  know  how  to  operate."  -L  Pender 
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through  a  chief  administrative  officer,  is 
not  left  alone  to  figure  out  the  dollar  val¬ 
ues  involved  with  projects.  Business  cham¬ 
pions  can  help  in  that  effort.  Costs  clearly 
matter,  and  maintaining  promised  return 
on  investment  is  key  to  IT’s  credibility. 
“It’s  very  important  to  build  that  kind  of 
credibility  because  it’s  really  easy  to  pull 
the  plug  and  have  short-term  benefits,” 
says  Brinker  CFO  and  Executive  Vice 
President  Russell  Owens.  “CIOs  have  to 
convince  CFOs  that  their  long-term  vision 
and  plan  is  consistent  with  the  company’s 
strategy — it’s  not  just  the  CIO  standing 
there  saying,  ‘We  have  to  have  this.’” 

But  in  Banker’s  case,  it  really  isn’t  just 
the  CIO  standing  there.  Ray  stands  with 
business  champions  by  his  side  and  with 
operations  executives  and  other  high-level 
personnel  backing  up  his  projects.  The 
Brinker  system,  therefore,  reassures  finan¬ 
cial  executives  of  the  company’s  invest¬ 
ments,  Owens  says. 

“It  may  be  the  head  of  purchasing  or  the 
head  of  a  concept  saying,  ‘We  have  to  have 
this,”’  he  says.  “The  person  who  is  really 
going  to  make  the  difference  is  there.” 

Furthermore,  Owens  says  the  company 
is  not  likely  to  yank  the  financial  rug  out 
from  under  any  project  too  quickly.  While 
every  project  the  company  undertakes 
must  meet  McDougall’s  hurdle  rates, 
including  those  in  IT,  if  they  don’t  pan  out 
at  first,  they  often  get  second  or  even  third 
chances  to  succeed.  Owens  believes  in  try¬ 
ing  to  improve  a  project  before  scrapping 
it,  a  strategy  he  says  is  effective  because 
Banker’s  multifaceted  project  teams  can 
“will”  projects  to  work. 

“We  don’t  necessarily  close  a  restau¬ 
rant  if  it’s  not  hitting  expectations,”  he 
says,  drawing  a  parallel  with  an  IT  proj¬ 
ect.  “If  it’s  improving  returns,  we  would 
put  that  in  our  experience  database  and 
try  to  learn  from  it  going  forward.  If  it’s 
actually  costing  us  money,  then  we  would 
shut  it  down.” 
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The  Importance  of  Intangibles 
Less  tangible  than  dollars  and  cents,  but 
no  less  important  to  the  company’s  execu¬ 
tives,  is  Brinker’s  corporate  culture.  CIOs 
who  complain  about  not  having  access  to 
executives  would  likely  embrace  Brinker’s 
informal  office  atmosphere.  Though  it’s  a 
17-year-old  restaurant  company,  it  has 
some  of  the  telltale  signs  of  a  technology 
startup — a  casual  dress  code  at  the  corpo¬ 
rate  headquarters,  open  doors  to  execu¬ 
tives’  offices  and  loads  of  team-building 
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activities.  For  example,  every  Brinker 
employee  has  lived  life  at  the  heart  of  the 
company’s  business.  For  two  days  every  five 
years,  corporate  employees  are  required  to 
work  in  one  of  the  company’s  restaurants, 
and  new  personnel  start  their  terms  with  a 
stint  in  a  concept.  And  Brinker  people  get 
the  genuine  experience.  They  don’t  just 

When  an  IT  project  misses  its  ROI  mark,  CFO 
RUSSELL  OWENS  says  the  company  often 
gives  it  a  second  chance  to  succeed. 
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alignment 


observe;  they  cook,  bus  tables,  wait  on  cus¬ 
tomers  and  clean  kitchens.  The  practice  is 
tied  to  several  coveted  benefits,  including 
complimentary  meals. 

That  exposure  is  important  from  an  IT 
perspective,  because  IT  implementations 
can  succeed  only  with  support  from  the 
people  who  will  use  them.  “You  have  to  get 
the  people  who  use  the  technology  each 
day  involved  in  determining  what  those 
processes  are,”  says  Richard  DiLonardo, 
director  of  business  development  at  Delphi 


wants  to  share  a  new  idea.  And  sharing  is 
important.  One  of  Ray’s  strengths,  his  col¬ 
leagues  say,  is  his  willingness  to  communi¬ 
cate  and  teach  his  IT  staff  to  do  the  same. 

McDougall  says  IS’s  ability  to  both  meas¬ 
ure  success  and  learn  from  mistakes  is  criti¬ 
cal.  In  the  past,  he  says,  IT  initiatives  were 
often  poorly  explained  and  crudely  justified. 
Those  that  failed  cost  the  company  money 
without  teaching  it  any  real  lessons.  Now,  he 
says,  even  projects  that  do  not  meet  expec¬ 
tations  can  at  least  carry  some  benefit 


The  company’s  SUCCGSS  stems  in  part  from  a  business 

structure  that  treats  IT  as  a  business  function, 
not  as  a  technology  sideshow. 


Group  in  Boston.  “It  can’t  either  be  an  IT 
decision  or  a  strategic  decision.  That  gets 
more  crucial  the  larger  the  organization.” 

So  how  does  slinging  fajitas  at  a  Chili’s 
translate  into  driving  IT  and  business  align¬ 
ment?  In  the  long  run,  it’s  part  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  effort  to  keep  every  employee  focused 
on  the  restaurant  business  rather  than  let 
employees  get  bogged  down  in  their  indi¬ 
vidual  functions.  That  type  of  focus  trans¬ 
lates  into  a  collaborative  culture  that  empha¬ 
sizes  spontaneous  chats  over  scheduled 
meetings.  Brinker  executives  insist  that  the 
rather  ambiguous  notion  of  an  open  culture 
actually  translates  into  business  success  and 
increased  efficiency. 

“The  best  decisions  get  made  in  the  hall¬ 
ways,  not  in  meetings,”  Brooks  says. 

Ray  agrees,  noting  that  projects  get  under 
way  more  quickly  at  Brinker  than  at  the 
large  electronics  company  at  which  he  was 
a  30-year  veteran  before  moving  to  his  cur¬ 
rent  position  four  years  ago.  The  open-door 
policy,  he  says,  is  one  of  the  factors  that 
attracted  him  to  the  company.  As  a  CIO, 
Ray  not  only  has  the  ears  of  top  executives, 
he  says,  but  he  also  has  them  whenever  he 
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because  lessons  learned  from  them  are  effec¬ 
tively  communicated  by  IS.  “Everything 
we  do  with  IT  has  business  relevance,” 
McDougall  says.  “You  don’t  just  let  [a  proj¬ 
ect]  happen  and  then  wind  up  in  a  ditch.” 

Upper  management  also  invests  in  more 
than  just  IT  projects.  Recognizing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  IS-business  communication,  Brinker 
sends  lower-level  IS  managers  to  manage¬ 
ment  training  classes.  The  goal,  McDougall 
says,  is  for  IS  staffers  to  follow  Ray’s  lead 
and  become  excellent  communicators.  “It 
helps  if  a  whole  team  is  doing  [management 
training]  and  is  brought  up  to  speed  at  the 
same  time,”  he  says. 

Brinker  has  made  many  of  its  IT  employ¬ 
ees  better  managers  through  its  training, 
which  includes  tips  on  when  and  how  to 
contact  restaurant  managers.  IT  profession¬ 
als  learn,  for  instance,  that  it  is  important 
to  update  managers  individually  on  proj¬ 
ects — but  not  to  do  so  during  lunch  or  din¬ 
ner  times,  when  managers  are  swamped. 

“Communication  is  always  a  huge  chal¬ 
lenge  because  restaurant  managers  have  a 
zillion  things  on  their  list  to  do,  and  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  IT  department  at  the  home 
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office  is  probably  at  the  bottom  of  that  list,” 
McClenaghan  says.  “It’s  always  a  challenge 
to  make  sure  [IS  employees]  don’t  overcom¬ 
municate.  The  biggest  thing  that  I  think 
about  all  the  time  is  if  I’m  going  to  send 
something  to  restaurant  managers,  it’s 
important  that  all  levels  of  our  organization 
get  consistent  information.  I  tell  them  this  is 
how  [a  project]  is  going  to  affect  [them].” 

Even  with  the  open-door  policy  execu¬ 
tives  practice  and  the  investments  they  are 
willing  to  make  in  IT,  Ray  realizes  that  he 
is  the  real  key  to  successful  IT-business  align¬ 
ment.  He  has  built  credibility  by  working 
with  business  leaders  to  complete  successful 
projects  such  as  the  company’s  WAN.  He 
has  kept  the  lines  of  communication  open 
between  himself  and  other  parts  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  And  he  has  provided  information  up 
front  about  the  costs  and  benefits  of  proj¬ 
ects.  Ray’s  colleagues  have  noticed. 

“When  IT  comes  to  the  table  with  an  ini¬ 
tiative  and  they’ve  got  a  consensus  and  a 
business  partner  or  partners  with  them,  this 
group  can  will  things  to  work,”  Owens  says. 
“Everybody  puts  their  reputation  on  the 
line.  Jodie  has  done  a  great  job  of 
taking  responsibility  and  segregating  it.” 
McDougall  agrees:  “In  business  terms,  [IT 
projects]  all  have  something  we  can  identify 
with.  Jodie  has  done  a  very  good  job  of  get¬ 
ting  it  into  terms  we  can  understand.” 

For  Ray,  the  motivation  is  both  personal 
and  professional.  Compensation  for  IS 
employees  is  tied  in  part  to  the  success  of  IT 
projects.  But  beyond  that,  Ray  knows  that 
even  the  most  benevolent  executive  board 
will  struggle  with  alignment  if  the  CIO  does 
not  do  his  part.  “[IS  workers]  made  a  career 
out  of  saying  you  can’t  do  stuff,”  he  says. 
“Now  we’re  catalysts  for  change.  If  you 
want  a  seat  at  the  table,  you’ve  got  to  be 
accountable.”  BEI 


Staff  Writer  Lee  Pender  enjoys  the  mushroom  and 
Swiss  burger  at  Chili’s.  He  can  be  reached  at 
lpender@cio.com. 
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When  IT  and  corporate  don’t  see  eye  to  eye,  it's  a  recipe  for 
a  misalignment  disaster.  Take  the  hospitality  industry. 


HEAR 


It's  12:30  a.m.  in  St.  Louis  as  you  stagger  to  the  registration  desk  at  the  Monolith 
Royalty  Hotel.  Your  back  is  in  knots  from  being  stuffed  into  an  undersized  seat  in 
coach,  your  clothes  reek  from  the  smoky  traveler's  lounge,  and  your  head  is  pound¬ 
ing  from  the  screaming  toddler  in  17F.  All  you  want  to  do  is  take  refuge  in  your 
15th-floor  suite  and  sink  into  a  bed  the  size  of  Rhode  Island.  But  your  "suite" 
turns  out  to  be  a  glorified  walk-in  closet  on  the  second  floor.  Your  “king-size"  bed 
is  a  double  that  looks  more  like  a  roll-away  cot.  The  room  smells  like  a  pool  hall, 
and  your  pillow  sits  7  feet  above  the  karaoke  machine  in  the  hotel  bar  downstairs. 

What  the  heck  happened?  You  stayed  at  the  Monolith  in  Boston  last  night,  and 
everything  was  fine:  same  thing  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  the  night  before.  In  fact,  in  the 
past  eight  months,  you've  stayed  at  Monolith  Royalty  Hotels  from  Kalamazoo  to 

READER  ROI 

■  Realize  the  unique  align¬ 
ment  challenges  facing 
the  hospitality  industry 

■  Learn  what  is  being  done 
to  better  align  hospitality 
IT  and  business  objectives 

■  Determine  how  far  the 
industry  still  has  to  go  to 
get  IT  and  business  in  sync 

BY  ERIC  BERKMAN  m 


Timbuktu  22  times.  You  always  request  a 
nonsmoking  room  on  a  quiet  upper  floor. 
Shouldn't  they  know  your  preferences  by  now 
and  value  your  business  enough  to  satisfy 
them?  The  answer  is  yes  and  yes.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  Monolith  is  still  operating  as  it  did 
during  the  1980s.  It  hasn’t  grasped  the 
concept  of  customer  relationship  management 
and  thus  has  no  central  database  with  which 
to  track  your  personal  data  to  ensure  that 
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SCOTT  HEINTZEMAN,  CIO  of 
Carlson  Hotels  Worldwide,  sees  great 
information  gathering  at  the  local  level 
but  not,  alas,  at  the  chain  level. 


Not  providing  the  same  room  rate  at  all  dis¬ 
tribution  points  destroys  customer  confi¬ 
dence,  says  TIM  HARVEY,  CIO  of  Hilton  Corp. 

you’re  treated  in  a  manner  befitting  your 
value  to  the  company. 

This  horror  story  may  seem  extreme, 
but  it  illustrates  a  real  condition:  the  per¬ 
vasive  misalignment  in  the  hospitality 
industry.  In  this  industry,  IT  is  often 
viewed  as  a  service,  much  like  housekeep¬ 
ing  or  maintenance,  rather  than  an  inte¬ 
gral  component  of  business  strategy  and 
the  fulfillment  of  business  goals. 

The  epidemic  lack  of  efficient  CRM  is  a 
powerful  sign  that  IT  is  simply  not  in  sync 


with  business  strategy.  According  to 
“Hospitality  2000:  The  Technology,”  an 
Arthur  Andersen  report  with  survey  results 
from  more  than  300  hospitality  executives 
worldwide,  most  large  chains  have  begun  to 
grasp  the  concept  of  CRM,  yet  implemen¬ 
tation  is  uneven  and  incomplete.  Overall, 
only  13  percent  of  the  survey’s  respondents 
have  integrated  their  property-management 
and  central-reservation  systems  into  a  fully 
integrated  customer  information  system 
(CIS),  with  another  11  percent  aiming  for 
a  CIS  in  the  next  several  years. 

“As  an  industry,  we  have  great  customer 
information  at  a  hotel  level,  but  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  that  data  at  a  chain  level  is  typically 


a  big  missed  opportunity,”  says  Scott 
Heintzeman,  CIO  of  Carlson  Hotels 
Worldwide,  which  includes  the  Radisson, 
Country  Inns  and  Suites,  and  Regent  chains. 
“Only  in  recent  years  have  companies 
woken  up  to  the  opportunities  of  using  this 
information  at  an  enterprise  level.” 

Other  signs  of  misalignment  abound.  For 
example,  though  90  percent  of  the  survey’s 
respondents  have  websites,  only  39  percent 
of  these  sites  take  reservations  in  real-time. 
In  terms  of  reporting  structure,  the  num¬ 
bers  suggest  that  IT  is  viewed  as  a  cost  cen¬ 
ter  throughout  the  industry.  Of  the  mere 
two-thirds  of  respondents  who  actually 
have  a  separate  IT  department,  the  largest 
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There’s  an  old  saying,  “If  you  want  something  done  right,  you’ve  got  to  do  it  yourself.” 

How  do  we  know  it’s  old?  Because  no  one  from  the  digital  generation  would  ever  say  it. 

The  fact  is,  websites  are  fragile  things.  And  unless  an  experienced  web  hosting  provider 
is  helping  you,  they’re  liable  to  break  down  from  time  to  time. 

Enter  one  very  experienced  provider  named  WorldCom. 

By  teaming  up  Digex  with  our  UUNET  arm,  we’re  able  to  offer  you  a  comprehensive 
e-business  solution.*  Not  just  one  of  the  most  reliable  IP  networks  in  the  industry.  Not  just 
data  centers  all  over  the  world.  But  the  far  more  critical,  human  element:  an  all-star  team  of 
web  hosting  experts  that  blue  chip  companies  trust  with  their  mission-critical  applications. 

Visit  us  at  www.wcom.com/generationd.  And  find  out  what  it’s  like  (EASY)  to  have 
WorldCom  (EASY)  run  your  (EASY)  website. 


'Technology  just  doesn’t  have  the  same  pizzazz  to 
hotel  owners  that  other  expenditures  have,”  says 
RICHARD  MOORE,  associate  professor  of  IT  at  the 
School  of  Hotel  Administration  at  Cornell  University. 


j  misalignment 


number — 45  percent — is  headed  by  a  CFO, 
while  a  mere  16  percent  is  headed  by  a  CIO 
and  another  17  percent  by  a  CEO.  Of  the 
third  that  don’t  have  a  separate  IT  depart¬ 
ment,  the  function  reports  overwhelmingly 
to  the  CFO  or  comptroller.  “For  IS  to  really 
play  a  proper  role  as  benchmarked  against 
other  industries,  it  should  be  reporting  more 
strategically  to  the  CEO  or  embedded  as  a 
critical  part  of  the  marketing  organization,” 
says  Roger  Cline,  Arthur  Andersen’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  hospitality  consulting  services  and 
coauthor  of  the  report. 

To  be  fair,  however,  the  hospitality  indus¬ 
try  faces  a  host  of  challenges  that  makes 
alignment  more  difficult  than  in  some  other 
industries.  For  one  thing,  the  hospitality 
industry  is  built  on  a  patchwork  of  propri¬ 
etary  IT  systems  at  the  hotel  level,  which 
makes  it  tough  for  chains  to  mine  customer 
data  from  their  affiliates.  Because  most 
properties  are  locally  owned,  though  they 
operate  under  a  larger  corporate  flag,  it’s 
tough  to  make  the  local  owners  see  the 
value  of  investing  in  more  compatible  tech¬ 
nology  at  the  property  level.  Most  experts 
believe  alignment  is  perfectly  realistic — pro¬ 
vided  that  old-school  attitudes  in  the  indus¬ 
try  can  change.  “The  industry  needs  to 
migrate  to  a  more  customer-centric  philos¬ 
ophy,”  says  Cline.  “Right  now,  we’re  stuck 
in  a  property-centric  landscape  where  the 
local  property-management  system  is  the 
center  of  the  universe  as  opposed  to  CRM.” 

INFORMATION  VACUUM 
According  to  Cline,  if  the  hospitality  indus¬ 
try  were  perfectly  aligned,  each  chain 
would  maintain  a  “single-image  inventory” 
of  each  customer,  meaning  that  a  single, 
consistent  profile  of  the  customer  would 
appear  at  every  distribution  point.  No  mat¬ 
ter  where  you  tried  to  book  a  room — 
whether  through  a  call  center,  a  website,  a 
travel  agency  or  the  hotel  itself — the  reser¬ 
vation^  would  have  access  to  the  same 
personal  information  and  the  chain  could 


tailor  your  experience  accordingly. 

“Some  hoteliers  are  still  horrified  by  this 
concept  because  this  is  a  people  business 
where  all  customers  are  created  equal,” 
says  Cline.  “But  when  you  think  of  harsh 
economic  values,  they’re  not.” 

Varied  room  rates  depending  on  the 
method  of  booking  is  another  symptom  of 
misalignment.  According  to  Tim  Harvey, 
CIO  of  the  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.-based  Hilton 
Hotels  Corp.,  customers  should  be  able  to 
go  to  any  distribution  point — the  Web,  a  call 
center  or  the  actual  hotel — and  get  the  same 
rate.  You  destroy  customer  confidence  if 
they  can’t,  he  explains.  Unfortunately,  this 
happens  quite  frequently  in  most  chains, 


and  it  stems  from  each  distribution  point 
using  a  different  system  and  seeing  different 
information.  “It’s  the  silo  theme,”  he  says. 
“The  call  centers  worry  about  how  they  do 
their  business,  the  Internet  worries  about 
how  it  does  its  own,  and  the  hotel  itself  then 
has  its  own  system  and  sees  its  own  infor¬ 
mation.  They  all  pick  their  own  right  tools.” 

LOCAL  PROBLEMS 

Unfortunately,  good  CRM  is  a  lot  easier 
said  than  done  given  the  huge  alignment 
challenges  facing  the  hospitality  industry. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  challenge  is  the  tech¬ 
nology  itself.  The  center  of  the  hotel  universe 
is  the  property-management  system,  which 
provides  all  the  financial  and  accounting 
support,  as  well  as  various  subsystems  like 
the  equipment  used  to  track  and  bill  phone 
calls  and  services.  This  is  where  the  chain 
needs  to  go  to  mine  customer  data.  Close 
to  85  vendors  have  property-management 
solutions  on  the  market,  and  they’re  not 


operating  with  common  interfacing  stan¬ 
dards.  According  to  Carl  Wilson,  executive 
vice  president  and  CIO  of  the  Washington, 
D.C.-based  Marriott  International,  no  major 
packaged  software  provider  has  stepped  into 
the  breach  with  an  off-the-shelf,  ready-made 
solution.  The  end  result  is  a  patchwork  of 
locally  designed  systems  implemented  at  the 
hotel  level. 

This  problem  is  compounded  when 
chains  grow  by  acquisition,  as  most  do,  says 
Ed  Nesta,  senior  vice  president  of  opera¬ 
tions  and  CIO  of  The  Leading  Hotels  of  the 
World,  a  New  York  City-based  hospitality 
marketing  and  reservation  service.  “The 
more  acquisitions  you  do,  the  more  systems 


you  have  to  integrate,”  he  says. 

The  structure  of  the  industry  itself  also 
fosters  misalignment.  Hospitality  corpora¬ 
tions  don’t  actually  own  and  operate  the 
majority  of  their  hotels.  Most  properties  are 
locally  owned  and  operated  with  the  right  to 
use  the  brand  name.  They  have  imple¬ 
mented  their  own  proprietary  technology  to 
meet  their  own  needs.  So  if  you’re  the  CIO 
of  a  major  chain,  you’re  fighting  the  align¬ 
ment  battle  on  two  fronts.  You  have  to  con¬ 
vince  the  executive  committee  to  implement 
a  particular  CRM  solution  (as  most  have), 
and  you  have  to  convince  each  local  opera¬ 
tor  to  scrap  the  IT  investment  they’ve 
already  made  in  favor  of  your  chosen  solu¬ 
tion.  “You  have  to  make  sure  all  the  prop¬ 
erty  conforms  to  the  system  you’re  putting 
in,”  says  Nesta. 

Obviously  a  chainwide  CRM  solution 
would  mean  better  service  for  your  most 
valuable  customers,  which  strengthens 
your  brand  chainwide,  but  it’s  tough  to 


The  INDUSTRY  needs  to  migrate 

to  a  more  CUSTOMER-CENTRIC  philosophy. 

-Roger  Cline,  director  of  hospitality  consulting  services,  Arthur  Andersen 
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convince  local  operators  that  there’s  value 
in  adopting  your  solution.  Hotel  operators 
see  their  business  as  a  local  competition, 
Harvey  points  out,  and  they  can’t  see 
beyond  trying  to  outdo  the  folks  across 
the  street.  CRM  might  play  to  the  value 
of  the  brand,  he  says,  “so  it’s  harder  for 
them  to  get  their  arms  around  how  [CRM] 
directly  translates  into  profitability  on  the 
street  corners.” 

Hotel  operators  are  also  engaged  in  a 

“Demystifying  the  technology”  would  help 
hotel  executives  get  with  the  program,  says 
Cendant  Executive  Vice  President  of  Internet 
Strategies  SCOTT  ANDERSON. 


highly  capital-intensive  business.  When 
you’re  trying  to  get  your  affiliate  to  spend 
money  to  adopt  your  enterprisewide  IT 
solution,  you’re  fighting  with  someone  who 
says  his  ballroom  needs  a  new  carpet,  his 
parking  lot  needs  to  be  repaved,  and  his 
guest  rooms  need  to  be  renovated.  This  is  all 
stuff  the  customer  actually  sees,  bringing 
immediate  gratification.  “Nobody’s  saying 
to  the  customer,  ‘Gee,  look,  we’re  using  an 
Oracle-based  property-management  system 
now — look  how  much  faster  we  can  check 
you  in,”’  says  Richard  Moore,  associate 
professor  of  IT  at  the  School  of  Hotel  Ad¬ 
ministration  at  Cornell  University  in  Ithaca, 
N.Y.  “Technology  just  doesn’t  have  the 


same  pizzazz  [to  hotel  owners]  that  some 
of  the  other  expenditures  have.” 

Meanwhile,  some  operators  still  feel 
burned  by  failed  technological  investments 
they’ve  made  in  the  past  and  are  reluctant  to 
do  it  all  over  again.  “The  thing  is,  the  hote¬ 
lier  could  walk  into  the  kitchen  and  chat 
with  the  chef  about  the  quality  of  the  sauce 
and  make  some  recommendations,  but  he 
couldn’t  walk  into  that  computer  room  and 
suggest  to  the  technologist  things  to  do  to 
fix  it,  and  it  became  very  frustrating,”  says 
Scott  Anderson,  executive  vice  president  of 
Internet  strategies  for  Cendant  in  New  York 
City,  the  world’s  largest  hotel  franchiser. 

Then  there’s  a  general  discomfort  among 
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Most  servers  replace  yesterday's  servers.  This  one  replaces  tomorrow's. 

Introducing  hp  superdome,  the  first  enterprise  server  with  the  flexibility  to  match  its  power. 

Flexibility  that's  ready  for  IA-64,  and  flexibility  to  run  multiple  operating  systems  like  UNIX®  Linux®  Windows' 2000, 
and  others  yet  to  be.  Capacity  is  flexible  too.  Scale  it  up  or  scale  it  back,  paying  less  when  you  use  less. 
With  hp  superdome,  your  options  are  open.  Because  tomorrow's  another  day.  hp.com/superdome 
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operators  about  sharing  too  much  guest 
information  with  the  chain.  “I’m  not  so  sure 
customers  would  like  the  idea  that  every¬ 
one  within,  say,  Sheraton,  could  access  a 
profile  of  everything  they’ve  ever  done, 
where  they’ve  stayed  and  how  they’ve 
acted,”  Anderson  says.  “It  would  cause  me 
discomfort,  and  I’ll  bet  it  would  cause  you 
discomfort  too.” 

“The  issues  are  profound  in  terms  of 
guest  privacy,”  Moore  says.  “Do  you  put 
negative  comments  into  the  system  as  well 
as  positive  ones?  Do  you  mention  that  a 
particular  guest  always  questions  his  movie 
bill  or  has  a  tendency  to  be  rowdy?  That’s 
the  other  side  of  a  centralized  guest  history.” 

Then,  there’s  the  issue  of  ROI.  The  reality 
is,  CRM  may  have  tremendous  value,  but 
it’s  hard  to  directly  attribute  payback.  “You 
can’t  isolate  a  particular  data-management 
activity  and  assign  it  to  a  specific  guest 
behavior,”  Heintzeman  says.  “You  can 
quantify  the  payback  in  electronic  market¬ 
ing,  but  it’s  very  difficult  to  assign  specific 
ROI  to  the  value  of  collecting  guest  infor¬ 
mation  or  managing  it  properly.” 


brands  include  Days  Inn,  Howard  Johnson, 
Ramada,  Super  8  Motel  and  Travelodge — 
is  one  of  the  few  chains  that  has  managed 
to  standardize  the  property-management 
systems  across  all  its  hotels. 

Of  course,  there’s  a  catch.  Cendant  paid 
for  the  whole  thing,  at  an  investment  of 
more  than  $100  million,  avoiding  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  having  to  convince  local  owners  to 
foot  the  bill  for  enterprisewide  technology. 
The  very  fact  of  this  outlay  suggests  align¬ 
ment  at  the  corporate  level.  Even  with  the 
corporation  picking  up  the  tab,  though, 
Cendant  faced  resistance  from  local  opera¬ 
tors,  some  of  whom  had  just  spent  up 
to  $100,000  upgrading  their  property- 
management  systems  on  their  own  and 
some  of  whom  were  just  plain  afraid  of  the 
technology.  “So  it  took  a  gentle  hand  to 
encourage  acceptance,”  says  Anderson. 

Has  it  paid  off?  Anderson  won’t  share 
revenue  figures,  but  he  says  Cendant  now 
has  a  significant  data  warehouse  that  assists 
all  brands  with  marketing.  Cendant  has 
also  improved  its  revenue  per  available 
room.  Additionally,  the  central  reservation 


it  took  our  INDUSTRY  a  while  to  understand  that  you 

can  use  FREQUENCY  PROGRAMS  to  buy  loyalty. 

-Tim  Harvey,  CIO,  Hilton  Corp. 


When  you  put  all  these  issues  together, 
you  wonder  whether  the  industry  under¬ 
stands  or  agrees  on  its  business  goals  in 
the  first  place.  This  only  makes  things 
tougher  for  IT,  which  is  trying  to  align  with 
a  vague,  moving  target. 

IMPROVEMENTS  ON  THE  HORIZON 
Despite  the  challenges,  observers  are  opti¬ 
mistic  that  the  hospitality  industry  will 
become  better  aligned  as  time  passes.  In 
fact,  a  few  chains  are  on  the  right  track 
already.  For  example,  Cendant — whose 


system  issues  fewer  room  denials  (based  on 
vacancy)  at  particular  rates  than  it  did  in 
the  past,  now  that  each  hotel’s  property- 
management  system  can  update  the  central 
system  automatically — enabling  booking 
agents  to  see  identical  room  inventories 
regardless  of  where  they’re  checking  from. 

Other  chains,  like  Hilton  and  Marriott, 
are  actively  standardizing  their  own  tech¬ 
nology  and  customer  touch  points,  en¬ 
abling  better  CRM  through  airline-style 
frequency  programs.  Hilton — which  owns, 
manages  or  franchises  the  Doubletree,  Em¬ 


bassy  Suites,  Hampton  Inn  and  Home- 
wood  brands,  among  others — is  already 
pulling  in  data  from  its  1,775  hotels  to 
identify  valued  customers  and  then  try  to 
convince  them  to  join  its  Hilton  Honors 
program.  “A  consistent  technology  plat¬ 
form  has  been  put  in  place  for  four  of  our 
brands,  which  represent  about  1,461 
hotels,”  says  Hilton’s  Harvey.  “We’ll  know 
your  value,  and  we’ll  begin  to  gather  more 
information  on  your  preferences.” 

Of  course  it  may  be  just  another  sign  of 
misalignment  that  the  hospitality  industry 
took  so  long  to  grasp  the  value  of  frequency 
programs  in  the  first  place.  Though  major 
hotel  chains  have  offered  frequent-stay  re¬ 
wards  for  more  than  a  decade  now,  they  are 
still  several  years  behind  the  airlines.  Instead 
of  taking  the  lead  in  the  early  1980s,  the 
hotels  sat  back  and  watched  the  airlines  pio¬ 
neer  the  concept,  leaving  them  far  behind. 
“It  took  our  industry  a  while  to  understand 
that  you  can  use  frequency  programs  to  buy 
loyalty,”  Harvey  acknowledges. 

Another  indication  of  alignment  is -the  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  the  Internet  for  supply  chain 
management.  Hotels  are  tremendous  con¬ 
sumers  of  products  in  bulk — meat,  produce, 
linens,  china,  televisions,  cleaning  supplies, 
clock  radios,  televisions,  stationery — you 
name  it.  Global  hospitality  chains  are  al¬ 
ready  taking  initiatives  toward  automating 
this  process.  For  example,  Marriott,  the  Hy¬ 
att  Hotels  Corp.,  ClubCorp  USA  and  Bass 
Hotels  &  Resorts  (which  owns  the  Holiday 
Inn  brand)  recently  partnered  to  create 
Avendra,  an  e-procurement  consortium  in¬ 
tended  to  provide  “one-stop  shopping”  for 
hotels,  country  clubs  and  city  clubs  to  fulfill 
their  supply  needs.  Hotels  face  unique  obsta¬ 
cles  in  automating  their  supply  chains.  As 
Anderson  explains,  it’s  easy  to  consolidate 
and  automate  the  purchase  of  nonpersonal- 
ized  products  like  toilet  paper,  vacuum 
cleaners  and  towels.  “But  logoed  silverware 
is  a  lot  tougher,”  he  says.  “Distilled  spirits 
and  wine  will  also  be  tough  because  of  vary- 
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A  box  without  service  is  a  box. 

With  hp  people,  hp  superdome  becomes  a  solution,  instead  of  a  server. 

Service  is  comprehensive  and  included.  We  handle  site  planning,  integration  services,  customized  training,  and 
monitoring.  It's  service  made  simple.  So  simple,  in  fact,  that  we  can  adjust  your  capacity  over  the  phone. 

Without,  ironically,  a  service  call,  hp.com/superdome 


invent 


misalignment 


Integration  problems  multiply  when  chains 
grow  by  acquisition,  says  ED  NESTA,  CIO  of 
The  Leading  Hotels  of  the  World. 

ing  state  laws  around  alcohol.” 

Meanwhile,  IT  executives  will  continue 
to  struggle  for  a  strategic  voice  if  they  don’t 
start  to  do  a  better  job  articulating  just  how 
their  proposals  will  help.  Anderson,  who 
spent  a  dozen  years  as  president  of  the 
Hotel  Del  Coronado  in  San  Diego  and 
comes  from  a  marketing  and  management 
background,  speaks  from  the  business  per¬ 
spective  when  he  says  CIOs  and  technolo¬ 
gists  often  hide  behind  techie  lexicon.  “It’s 
very  difficult  for  a  business  executive  to 
understand  the  underpinning  solution  if  it’s 


explained  in  technobabble,”  he  says.  “De¬ 
mystifying  the  technology  would  help.” 
While  this  may  sound  like  a  cliche,  it  could 
never  reach  cliche  status  if  it  didn’t  have  a 
strong,  recurring  element  of  truth. 

Cline  takes  it  a  step  further,  suggesting 
that  IT  executives  are  not  developing  solid 
business  cases  for  their  proposals.  This 
makes  it  harder  for  them  to  allocate  capital 
between  competing  projects.  If  a  project  does 
get  funded,  it’s  hard  to  measure  the  results 
because  they  haven’t  set  out  the  proper  met¬ 
rics.  The  end  result  is  undisciplined  IT  plan¬ 
ning  and  spending,  and  a  perception  that  IT 
can’t  get  the  job  done,  he  says. 

In  the  end,  Anderson  suggests,  the  level 
of  alignment  that  some  IT  executives  strive 


for  may  be  inappropriate  for  this  particu¬ 
lar  industry.  That’s  because  hotel  operators 
simply  will  never  go  for  the  coolest  new 
thing  on  the  block  when  what  they  have 
accomplishes  90  percent  of  their  desires.  Of 
course,  this  may  not  be  misalignment  at  all, 
though  the  hard-core  techie  won’t  see  it 
that  way.  “We’re  never  going  to  see  hote¬ 
liers  pioneering  technology,”  he  says.  “And 
frankly,  from  the  technologist’s  perspective 
that’s  misalignment.  They  want  to  be  on 
the  cutting  edge,  learning,  creating  and 
doing  new  things  all  the  time.”  I3P1 


Tell  your  hotel  horror  stories  or  other  tales  of 
misalignment  to  Senior  Writer  Eric  Berkman  at 
eberkman@cio.  com . 
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The  box  is  only  as  good  as  the  thinking  outside  of  it. 

hp  superdome  is  more  than  an  enterprise  server, 
it's  an  enterprise  solution. 

It's  a  team  of  thoughtful  people  and  smart  hardware  that  adjusts 
to  a  very  specific  future -yours. 

This  is  the  first  generation  of  a  new,  more  complete  way  of  managing  your  business. 
One  in  which  comprehensive  service  and  system  integration  are  parts  of  the  process, 

not  expensive  afterthoughts. 

hp  superdome  is  the  first  step  into  an  Internet  infrastructure  that's  always  on, 
always  flexible,  always  exactly  what  you  need. 

Not  more.  Or  less.  Just  exactly. 

Look  ahead,  at  hp.com/superdome 
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How  does  Dana  Deasy  help  attain  global  alignment  at  Siemens?  By  being 
part  psychologist,  part  politician  and,  of  course,  part  bird. 


THE  WORLD  ACCORDING  TO 
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Those  of  us  IT  executives  who  spend  weeks 
and  months  on  the  road  wear  our  frequent- 
flier  statements  like  Purple  Hearts.  One  friend 
of  mine  has  logged  90,000  miles,  and  another 
claims  to  be  in  what  she  calls  the  "six-digit 
club."  I,  however,  have  them  both  beat.  With 
more  than  150,000  miles  under  my  belt  this 
year,  you  name  the  city,  and,  chances  are,  I 
know  the  airport.  It's  my  job  as  vice  president 
and  CIO  for  Siemens  Corp.  to  spend  almost 
as  much  time  in  the  air,  shuttling  between 
engagements,  as  I  do  on  the  ground.  On  any 
given  week,  I'm  off  to  Munich,  Germany,  or 
Mexico  or  Toronto  or  Atlanta,  meeting  with 
CIOs  and  CEOs  and  CFOs  to  make  sure  every¬ 
one's  on  the  same  IT  page.  I  fly  in  the  name 
of  global  alignment.  Siemens,  my  employer, 
is  a  150-year-old  company  operating  in  six 
major  industries:  energy,  health  care,  infor¬ 


mation  and  communications,  transportation, 
industry  and  automation,  and  lighting.  The 
company  has  offices  in  190  countries, 
employs  more  than  460,000  people  and  was 
slated  to  pull  in  more  than  $70  billion  this 
year.  We  are,  in  the  truest  sense,  a  global 
organization,  divided  into  four  geographic 
regions:  Europe,  Asia,  the  Americas  and 
Germany,  where  we’re  headquartered.  This 
coming  year,  for  the  first  time  in  company  his¬ 
tory,  the  Americas  will  surpass  Germany  in 
revenue,  earning  more  than$25  billion  on  its 
own.  It  will  soon  become  the  largest  compo¬ 
nent  of  this  international  giant.  I'm  the  cor¬ 
porate  CIO  for  the  Americas  and  responsible 
for  coordinating  the  efforts  of  26  top-level  IT 
executives  from  Canada  to  Argentina.  At  an 
organization  where  most  subsidiaries  operate 
in  the  same  industry,  such  a  task  might  be 
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global  alignment 


My  SUCC6SS  hinged  on 

establishing  working 

relationships  with  more 

than  75  CEOs,  CFOs  and  CIOs. 

simpler.  But  at  Siemens,  where  one  operat¬ 
ing  company  makes  locomotives,  another 
builds  power  plants,  a  third  produces  ultra¬ 
sound  machines,  and  a  fourth  makes  auto¬ 
motive  components,  it  can  be  quite  a  chore. 
At  quarterly  meetings,  the  first  thing  out  of 
everyone’s  mouth  is,  “We’re  different,”  and 
by  and  large,  that  comment  is  right  on  track. 
A  diverse  product  portfolio  breeds  different 
business  priorities,  and  each  of  these  CIOs 
has  his  own  ideas  on  how  to  use  IT.  How  do 
you  reconcile  these  divergent  opinions?  How 
do  you  align  all  facets  of  the  business  to 
work  toward  a  common  goal?  These  are  the 
questions  I  ask  myself  every  day. 

ALIGNMENT  BY  INDEX  CARD 

When  Siemens  hired  me  in  the  summer  of 
1999,  I  knew  that  my  success  hinged  on 
establishing  positive  relationships  with  a 


vast  number  of  people.  The  challenge  was  to 
establish  working  relationships  with  more 
than  75  CEOs,  CFOs  and  CIOs,  not  to 
mention  a  number  of  key  corporate  execu¬ 
tives.  One  of  my  key  tenets  for  achieving 
alignment  is  that  you  must  concern  yourself 
with  how  your  actions  will  be  interpreted 


by  others.  Do  they  under¬ 
stand  my  intent?  How  will 
they  perceive  this  decision?  I 
vowed  never  to  commit  to 
anything  before  thoroughly 
examining  these  questions. 

Still,  nobody  trusts  a  cor¬ 
porate  officer  he  doesn’t 
know,  so  before  I  could  talk 
to  my  CIOs  about  strategic 
plans,  I  had  to  show  them  I 
was  on  their  side.  Three 
weeks  in,  I  joined  them  at  a 
meeting  in  New  Jersey,  where 
I  introduced  myself  as  a  for¬ 
mer  divisional  CIO  who 
spent  years  dealing  with 
“meddlesome”  corporate 
folk.  I  told  them  about  my 
days  at  General  Motors, 
where,  as  CIO  of  the  Loco¬ 
motive  Group,  I  learned  how 
to  help  my  own  business  and  convince  cor¬ 
porate  technology  executives  that  I  believed 
in  their  strategic  mission  too.  These  stories 
served  a  subtle  message:  Not  only  was  I  one 
of  them,  but  I  knew  how  to  “get  around 
corporate”  and  would  look  out  for  those 
who  tried.  This  approach  worked  wonders. 

With  introductions  out  of  the  way,  I  set 
out  to  research  my  alignment  plan.  First, 
I  flew  to  Munich  to  talk  with  the  global 
CIO  about  his  strategic  hopes  for  the 
future.  In  a  series  of  meetings,  I  learned 
about  the  Siemens  global  IT  road  map  and 
that  my  success  in  his  eyes  would  be 
measured  by  my  ability  to  execute  this 
road  map  throughout  the  Americas.  Next, 
I  flew  back  to  New  York  City  to  meet  with 
the  president  and  CEO  of  Siemens  in  the 
United  States,  Gerhard  Schulmeyer. 
Finally,  for  the  following  six  weeks,  I 
racked  up  frequent-flier  miles  by  the  thou¬ 
sands,  visiting  CIOs  in  the  Americas,  ask¬ 
ing  them  about  their  expectations  of  me. 
(See  “Siemens’  Structure,”  left,  for  an 
understanding  of  the  different  organiza- 


SIEMENS’  STRUCTURE 

Siemens  has  five  types  of  CIOs 

More  than  50  regional  CIOs  who  support  a  specific  geographical  area— 14  of  them 
support  a  specific  vertical  business 

Operating  company  CIOs  who  support  a  specific  business  with  a  large  geo¬ 
graphical  area  like  the  United  States 

Central  office  CIOs  who  support  specific  staff  functions  like  HR,  finance,  legal, 
corporate  communications 

One  global  CIO  and  two  corporate  CIOs— one  for  the  Americas  and  one  for 
Asia/Australia.  As  CIO  for  the  Americas,  Dana  Deasy  is  responsible  for  21  oper¬ 
ating  company  CIOs  and  six  regional  CIOs. 
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ANNOUNCING  SOLUTIONS 
FOB  THE  NEW.  NEW  ECONOMY. 

(YOU  KNOW.  THE  PROFITABLE  ONE.) 


The  promise  of  e-business  is  every  bit  as  robust  today  as  it  was  when  the  “new  economy”  was 
declared.  It's  just  that  things  that  were  labeled  passe,  like  planning,  infrastructure  and  profitability, 
have  returned  with  a  vengeance.  Welcome  to  the  new  “new  economy.”  No  company  is  better  suited 
for  this  new  world  of  value-oriented  e-business  than  SAP,  with  our  supply  chain,  collaboration 
and  customer  relationship  solutions.  Out  with  the  “new.”  In  with  the  “new  new.”  Learn  more, 
type  in  www.sap.com 

THE  BEST-RUN  E-BUSINESSES  RUN  mySAP.com 


1  global  alignment  r 


office  at  my  home  in  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
There,  sitting  on  the  floor,  I  surrounded 
myself  with  index  cards,  onto  which  I  had 
written  ideas  from  all  three  constituencies.  I 
began  to  compare  and  contrast  global  pri¬ 
orities,  U.S.  corporate  priorities  and  re¬ 
gional  CIOs’  priorities,  moving  cards  from 
one  pile  to  another  and  then  back  again. 
Our  corporate  priorities  included  a  com¬ 
panywide  IP  backbone  and  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  a  common  public-key  infrastruc¬ 
ture  security  solution.  Surprisingly,  the 
global  CIO  and  the  operating  company 
CIOs  agreed  on  quite  a  number  of  topics, 
such  as  deploying  Windows  2000  as  a  stan¬ 
dard  desktop  operating  system  and  stan¬ 
dardizing  on  a  common  intranet  portal. 

I  decided  to  limit  the  amount  of  time  I 
spent  worrying  about  these  latter  things; 
they  were  the  initiatives  for  which  there 
already  was  alignment.  Instead,  I  focused 
on  those  issues  where  corporate  executives 
and  our  CIOs  disagreed,  two  of  which 
were  regional  telecommunications  sourcing 
and  the  creation  of  e-business  solutions. 

In  the  areas  of  telecommunications, 
while  the  CEO  wanted  to  use  a  single 
telecommunications  WAN  provider  in 
North  America,  the  operating  companies’ 
CIOs  expected  the  freedom  to  choose  the 
provider  that  best  met  their  individual 
needs.  However,  that  issue  seemed  less 
pressing  than  the  need  to  address  disagree¬ 
ments  over  e-business.  So  I  set  telecom 
aside  for  the  moment. 

PART  PSYCHOLOGIST, 

PART  POLITICIAN 

Because  Siemens  had  never  developed  a 
companywide  e-commerce  strategy,  oper¬ 
ating  company  CIOs  had  been  off  devel¬ 
oping  their  own  e-business  strategies  for 
years.  While  many  of  these  strategies  were 
worthwhile,  few — if  any — of  them 
worked  together,  and  some  entities  were 
spending  millions  of  dollars  every  year.  I 
believed  we  could  cut  costs  across  the 


tional  levels  of  CIOs  within  the  company.) 

In  bars,  at  restaurants  and  (occasionally) 
on  the  golf  course,  these  people  shared  sen¬ 
timents  they  rarely  had  expressed  in  for¬ 
mal  surroundings.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
topics  were  all  over  the  lot.  It  became 
apparent  that  there  was  a  diverse  set  of 
opinions  and  priorities  on  how  to  best 


implement  the  common  IT  road  map.  It 
was  clear  I’d  need  to  devise  a  strategy  that 
met  the  needs  of  the  global  CIO,  supported 
the  business  objectives  of  the  CEO  and 
president,  and  addressed  the  issues  raised 
by  the  operating  and  regional  CIOs.  This 
was  no  easy  task. 

I  took  my  first  stab  at  it  one  night  in  the 


Some  Siemens’  CIOs  claimed  our  businesses 

were  too  unique  to  find  common  ground. 
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Fast.  Focused.  Flexible.  Boundless. 


“In  light  of  AT&T’s  recent  restructuring,  I  felt  this  would  be  a  good  time  to  update  our  valued 
customers  on  the  latest  developments  at  AT&T  Business,  and  to  restate  our  commitment  to 
keeping  five  million  business  customers  at  the  forefront  of  the  networked  world.” 

“By  combining  the  most  advanced  IP,  data  and  voice  technology  with  the  expertise  of  40,000 
networking  professionals,  AT&T  Business  has  achieved  a  number  of  significant  milestones. 
With  an  IP  Network  presence  in  60  countries  and  850  cities,  we’ve  been  awarded  Network 
Magazine's  Product  of  the  Year  for  our  Global  VPN  service.  By  offering  the  security  and 
reliability  of  private  data  networks  along  with  the  ubiquity  and  reach  of  the  Internet,  we’ve 
taken  the  lead  in  overall  IP-VPN  market  share.  And  in  keeping  with  our  commitment  to 
provide  a  range  of  access  options,  we’ve  deployed  DSL  in  100  markets.” 

“In  addition,  AT&T  Business  has  firmly  established  itself  in  web  hosting  for  companies  of 
every  size.  AT&T  Solutions — our  professional  services  arm — is  providing  custom  hosting 
solutions  to  some  of  the  world’s  leading  corporations.  As  part  of  a  $2  billion  joint  effort  with 
BT  and  Concert,  we’re  building  forty-four  new  Internet  Data  Centers  in  sixteen  countries.  And 
PC  Magazine  gave  our  Small  Business  Hosting  Service  its  Editor’s  Choice  Award  for  ease  of 
use  and  installation.” 


“As  president  of  AT&T  Business,  my  goal  is  to  provide  solutions  and  support  that  can  keep  our 
customers  one  step  ahead.  And  by  moving  fast,  staying  flexible  and  maintaining  a  laser-like 
focus  on  the  areas  that  concern  you  most,  we’ll  continue  to  do  just  that.” 


Rick  Roscitt — President,  AT&T  Business. 


global  alignment 


board  by  leveraging  the  talents  of  individ¬ 
ual  IT  departments  to  build  a  unified 
e-commerce  solution.  Now,  it  doesn’t  take 
a  genius  to  understand  that  you  shouldn’t 
tell  CIOs  of  a  decentralized  company  what 
to  do.  With  that  in  mind,  I  acted  more  like 
a  psychologist  than  a  technologist.  Instead 


e-business  solutions.  But  where  were  they 
going  to  get  the  money?  How  were  they 
going  to  recruit  the  required  talent?  How 
were  they  going  to  create  a  compelling  ROI 
business  case?  And  did  they  fully  compre¬ 
hend  the  complexities  of  developing  a 
comprehensive  e-business  transformation 


Like  a  presidential  candidate,  I  launched  an  international 
lobbying  effort  that  sent  me  to  15  cities  in  three  months. 


of  giving  them  a  mandate  and 
demanding  that  they  comply, 

I  opted  for  the  more  diplo¬ 
matic  route,  a  strategy  I  call 
“self-realization.” 

First,  I  asked  the  CIOs  to 
explain  publicly  why  they 
thought  a  global  e-business 
effort  would  succeed  or  fail, 
then  I  listed  all  of  their  reasons 
on  a  dry-erase  board.  A  large 
number  of  CIOs  were  skepti¬ 
cal  that  we  would  succeed, 
primarily  because  most  cen¬ 
tralized  programs  at  Siemens 
had  failed  in  the  past.  The 
others  claimed  our  businesses 
were  “too  unique”  to  find 
common  ground.  This  upset 
me,  and  once  their  lists  were 
completed,  I  shared  with  them 
a  list  of  common  goals  I  had 
made  on  my  own,  gleaned 
from  my  conversations  with  the  individual 
CIOs.  To  their  surprise,  our  lists  were 
almost  identical.  They  were  shocked,  but 
they  were  listening. 

I  further  needed  to  get  these  leaders  to 
realize  that  everyone  would  fail  on  their 
own  and  would  succeed  only  as  a  group. 
My  secret:  to  create  fear  of  failure  by  bring¬ 
ing  up  tough  questions  about  execution. 
Most  of  the  CIOs  recognized  that  they 
were  being  held  accountable  for  delivering 


strategy?  These  and  many  other  questions 
were  difficult  to  answer  and  left  many  won¬ 
dering  how  they  could  solve  this  on  their 
own.  By  the  end  of  the  meeting,  the  facts 
had  spoken  for  themselves,  and  pretty  much 
everyone  agreed  that  a  unified  solution  was 
the  right  way  to  go.  After  several  working 
meetings,  we  received  approval  from  the 
President’s  Council  this  March  and  have 
been  developing  new  applications  ever  since. 

While  this  e-business  alignment  pro¬ 


duced  the  results  I  was  hoping  for,  my 
attempts  to  unify  and  outsource  our 
region’s  previously  disparate  telecommuni¬ 
cations  choices  actually  turned  out  to  be  a 
bit  more  frustrating.  CIOs  had  come  to 
cherish  the  authority  they  had  over  tele¬ 
com,  and  as  soon  as  we  announced  an 
intention  to  investigate  a  change,  many 
CIOs  expressed  trepidation  at  the  idea  of 
relinquishing  control.  It  wasn’t  just  about 
power,  it  was  about  risk.  Publicly,  at  meet¬ 
ings,  they  assailed  the  alignment  plan  as 
“inefficient”  and  not  in  the  “best  interest” 
of  their  operating  company.  Privately,  how¬ 
ever,  the  CIOs  admitted  that  what  con¬ 
cerned  them  most  was  the  notion  of  relin¬ 
quishing  control  to  a  service  provider  in 
which  they  lacked  confidence — or  one  that 
would  no  longer  be  accountable  to  the  local 
CIO  in  case  something  went  wrong. 

It  was  clear  that  this  particular  effort 
would  require  special  handling.  I  would 
have  been  stupid  to  make  a  bold  move  and 
simply  yank  on  the  reins,  but  at  the  same 
time,  an  effort  this  sensitive  required  a  more 
radical  approach  than  a  laissez-faire  strategy 
of  self-realization.  After  days  of  deliberat¬ 
ing,  I  decided  to  treat  my  CIOs  like  “con¬ 
stituents”  and  get  political.  Like  a  presiden¬ 
tial  candidate,  I  launched  an  international, 
face-to-face  lobbying  effort  that  sent  me  to 
15  cities  in  three  months.  During  that  time, 
I  constructed  a  platform  and  repeated  it 
over  and  over  again.  Yes,  outsourcing  tele¬ 
com  would  free  up  resources  and  money  for 
other  projects.  Yes,  the  new  vendor  would 
involve  them  in  the  switch-over  and  service 
delivery  processes.  No,  you  would  not  lose 
all  say  in  issues  relating  to  communications. 

Recently,  my  “constituents”  cast  their 
votes,  abandoned  their  reservations  and 
supported  the  alignment.  During  the  next 
12  months,  the  new  provider  will  assume 
responsibility  of  all  our  telecommunica¬ 
tions,  turning  Siemens  from  an  inefficient 
user  of  global  communications  to  one  of 
the  most  sophisticated  companies  in  the 
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The  Enterprise  Value  Awards 
Ceremony  is  proudly 
underwritten  by 


MODERATOR 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

Albert  H.  Gordon  Professor  of  Business 

Administration 

Harvard  Business  School 

FEATURING 

Music  of  the  Hemispheres: 

The  Global,  Lobal  Dance 

DON  CAMPBELL 

Case  Study:  Li  &  Fung  International,  Inc. 

MICHAEL  THOMAS  HSIEH 

President 

Li  &  Fung  International,  Inc. 

Global  Security:  How  To  Protect 
Your  Infrastructure  Across  Borders 

JOHN  TRITAK 

Director 

Critical  Infrastructure  Assurance  Office 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 

MARGARET  PURDY 
Deputy  Secretary  to  the  Cabinet 
Security  and  Intelligence 
Canada 

JUERG  ROEMER 

Delegate  for  the  Federal  Information  Strategy 
Switzerland 
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Acxiom  Corporation 
Citrix  Systems,  Inc. 
Comdisco,  Inc. 
E.piphany 
Genuity 

Hummingbird,  Ltd. 
Infosys  Technologies 
Niku  Corporation 
Novell,  Inc. 
ProSight,  Inc. 

SAS 

Sybase,  Inc. 

Tivoli  Systems,  Inc. 
Tonic  Software 
Verizon  Communications 
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s  the  Internet  causes  the  boundaries  between  countries  to  evaporate  at  break¬ 
neck  speed,  new  e-commerce  technologies  allow  organizations  to  extend 
their  reach  from  relatively  confined  geographic  markets  to  truly 
global  ones.  Now,  more  than  ever  before,  you  have  unparalleled  opportunities 
to  reach  new  customers. 

But  how  do  you  create  and  manage  the  new  service 
levels,  distribution  channels  and  organization  structures 
that  are  now  needed? 

Join  us  at  the  ninth  annual  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Retreat ® 
where  we  will  delve  into  the  challenges  of  managing  an  IT 
strategy  in  the  global  economy.  Over  the  course  of  three  days 
Harvard  Business  School  Professor  F.  Warren  McFarlan 
leads  participants  in  a  thought-provoking 
and  rigorous  case  study  program,  center¬ 
ing  on  Hong  Kong  trading  company 
Li  &  Fung  and  their  dotcom  strategy. 

The  Retreat  features  the  Tuesday 
evening  dinner  and  awards  ceremony,  which 
honors  this  year’s  Enterprise  Value  Award 
winners,  all  of  whom  have  demonstrated 
business  achievement  through  the  innovative 
use  of  information  technology. 


RETREAT 


AGENDA 


Sunday,  January  28 

8:30  a.m. 

CIO  Enterprise  Value  Retreat 
Partners'  Golf  Tournament 

Enjoy  a  round  of  golf  at  the  beautiful 
Starr  Pass  Golf  Course. 

3  p.m.  -  6  p.m. 

Registration 

3  p.m. 

Superbowl  XXXV  Party 

Hosted  by  Tivoli  Systems,  Inc. 

Join  other  retreat  participants  to  watch 
the  game  on  the  big  screen. 

7:30  p.m.  -  9  p.m. 

Partners'  Cafe  Reception 

Mingle  with  our  Partners  and  meet  your 
colleagues. 


Monday,  January  29 

7:30  a.m.  -  8:30  a.m. 

Breakfast 

8:30  a.m.  -  8:45  a.m. 

Opening  Remarks  and 
KnowPulseSM  Poll 

GARY  BEACH 
Group  Publisher 
CXO  Media  Inc. 

The  KnowPulse  "Knowledge"  poll,  an 
ongoing  poll  conducted  by  CIO  maga¬ 
zine,  captures  IT  and  business  execu¬ 
tives'  perspectives  on  current  topics  in 
the  news.  Past  polls  have  been  cov¬ 
ered  in  CIO  and  other  prestigious  media 
organizations,  including  CNN, 
Newsweek,  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
and  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

8:45  a.m.  -  10:15  a.m. 

Retreat  Introduction  and  Welcome 
Address:  IT  and  the  Global  Economy 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 
Senior  Associate  Dean 
Director  of  External  Relations 
Albert  H.  Gordon  Professor  of 
Business  Administration 
Harvard  Business  School 
McFarlan  outlines  how  new  technologies 
have  fundamentally  transformed  where 
work  is  being  done  on  a  global  basis.  The 
central  theme  of  the  Retreat  is  built 
around  how  Hong  Kong-based  trading 


company,  Li  &  Fung,  together  with  its 
Silicon  Valley-based  software  develop¬ 
ment  arm,  is  opening  up  new  markets 
by  linking  factories  in  East  Asia  with 
customers  in  Europe  and  in  the  US. 

10:15  a.m.  -  10:30  a.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Award  Winner 
Presentation 

One  of  this  year's  winners  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  awards  program  review  board 
together  outline  the  key  implementation 
success  factors  of  the  project. 

10:30  a.m.  -  1 1  a.m. 

Mid-Morning  Break 

1 1  a.m.  -  noon 

Music  of  the  Hemispheres: 

The  Global,  Lobal  Dance 

DON  CAMPBELL 

Join  this  recognized  world  authority  as 
he  demonstrates  the  transformative 
power  of  music,  listening,  and  The 
Mozart  Effect®.  Through  energizing 
interactive  exercises,  experience  how 
sound, music  and  imagery  can  heighten 
potential,  reduce  stress,  and  open  new 
pathways  for  creative  thinking. 

Noon  -  12:15  p.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Award  Winner 
Presentation 

12:15  p.m.-  1:30  p.m. 

Luncheon 

1:30  p.m.  -  5:05  p.m. 

Industry  Briefings 

Each  of  our  Partners  will  lead  interactive 
small  group  discussions  on  strategic 
business  and  IT  issues. 

5:15  p.m.  -  5:45  p.m. 

Global  Industry  Value  Chain 
Restructuring 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

McFarlan  identifies  how  every  aspect  of 
the  industry  value  chain  has  been 
deeply  transformed  by  Information 
Technology.  Inbound  logistics/outbound 
logistics  and  sales,  etc.,  all  operate  in  an 
entirely  different  way. 

5:45  p.m.  -  7  p.m. 

Partners'  Cafe  Reception 

Relax  and  take  the  opportunity  to  share 
your  thoughts  with  Partners  and  col¬ 
leagues. 


Tu  esday,  January  30 

7:30  a.m.  -  8:30  a.m. 

Breakfast 

8:30  a.m.  -  8:45  a.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Award  Winner 
Presentation 

8:45  a.m.  -  9:45  a.m. 

Evolving  Patterns  of  E-Commerce 
Management 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

McFarlan  shares  how  e-commerce  has 
completely  changed  the  competitive 
pattern  inside  an  industry  by  looking  at 
the  brokerage  battles.  He  also  focuses 
on  how  similar  issues  are  being  thought 
out  in  the  world  of  B2B  E-Commerce. 

9:45  a.m.  -  10  a.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Award  Winner 
Presentation 

10  a.m.  -  10:30  a.m. 

Mid-Morning  Break 

10:30  a.m.  -  10:45  a.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Award  Winner 
Presentation 

10:45  a.m.  -  1 1:30  a.m. 

Global  Patterns  of  IT  Service  Delivery 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

McFarlan  engages  participants  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  extraordinary  revolution 
in  how  organizations  are  accessing  IT 
capabilities. 

1 1:30  a.m  -  2  p.m. 

Luncheon  &  Case  Study  Workgroups 

Over  a  working  lunch,  participants  will 
break  into  small  groups  to  analyze  the 
Li  &  Fung  case. 

2  p.m.  -  3:15  p.m. 

Global  Security:  How  To  Protect 
Your  Infrastructure  across  Borders 

High  ranking  government  officials  lead  a 
provocative  discussion  on  global  securi¬ 
ty  and  its  impact  on  your  business.  How 
vulnerable  are  you? 

3:15  p.m.  -  5:30  p.m. 

Informal  Networking  and  Recreation 


6:30  p.m.  -  7:15  p.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Awards  Reception 

Meet  the  Award  winners. 

7:15  p.m.  -  9:30  p.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Awards 
Dinner  and  Ceremony 

Join  us  for  dinner  and  to  celebrate 
the  Enterprise  Value  Award  winners 
at  a  ceremony  proudly  underwritten 
by  Genuity. 

9:30  p.m.  -  midnight 
Dessert  Reception 

Hosted  by  Genuity. 


Wednesday,  January  31 

7:30  a.m.  -  8:30  a.m. 

Breakfast 

8:30  a.m.  -  8:45  a.m. 

KnowPulse  Poll  Results 

LEW  MCCREARY 

Editor  in  Chief 

Darwin  magazine 

McCreary  will  present  the  results  of 

Monday  morning’s  poll. 

8:45  a.m.  -  10:30  a.m. 

Case  Study  Workgroup  Presentations 
and  Discussion  with  Li  &  Fung 
Executives 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 
MICHAEL  THOMAS  HSIEH 
President 

Li  &  Fung  International,  Inc. 

Groups  will  present  and  discuss  their 
solutions  with  case  study  executives. 

10:30  a.m.  -  10:45  a.m. 

Mid-Morning  Break 

10:45  a.m.  -  1 1:30  a.m. 

Management  Implications  for 
Surviving  in  the  Information-Enabled 
Global  Economy 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 
McFarlan  closes  the  Retreat  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  specific  management 
practices  used  by  firms  that  are  success¬ 
fully  adapting  in  the  new  information  age. 


To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  355-0246  or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/conferences. 
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If  this  is  your  first  CIO  event, 
your  business  card  is  required 
to  process  your  registration. 


Name:  _  Telephone: 

Title: _  Facsimile: 


Company: _ 

Address:  _ 

City,  State,  Zip:  _ 

E-mail  Address: _ 

Name  as  you  want  it  to  appear  on  your  badge:  _ 

□  I  will  bring  a  companion  at  the  cost  of  $375.  Name  of  my  companion: 


(Please  note  Companion  Program  details  below.) 


Mail  Stop: 


Web  site  URL: 


□  I  won't  be  able  to  attend,  but  please  keep  me  updated  on 
future  CIO  events. 


WHAT  IS... 

Your  primary  industry? _ 

Your  organization's  annual  revenues  or  assets? 
Your  annual  IT  budget?  _ 


ENROLLMENT  FEES: 


PAYMENT: 


TD2 


□  $3,325  —  IS  Practitioner/Executive 

Please  make  your  hotel  reservations  immediately  by  calling  the  The  Westin 
La  Paloma  at  520  742-6000.  To  receive  the  discounted  rate,  please  mention 
that  you  are  attending  the  Enterprise  Value  Retreat  when  making  your 
reservations.  This  fee  does  not  include  hotel.  Be  sure  to  guarantee  your  room 
with  a  credit  card,  as  all  unreserved  or  unguaranteed  rooms  will  be  released  on 
December  28,  2000. 


□  Check  enclosed.  Mail  to: 

Executive  Programs,  CXO  Media,  Inc.,  D3620, 
Boston,  MA  02241-3620 

□  P.O.  # _ (A  complete  purchase  order 

must  be  submitted  within  10  business  days.) 


□  $3,925  —  Government/Military 

This  fee  includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights.  CIO  will  make  your  hotel  reserva¬ 
tions  for  arrival  Sunday,  January  28  and  departure  Wednesday,  January  31. 
Additional  hotel  night  reservations  are  your  responsibility. 

□  $375  —  Companion  Program 

This  fee  includes  all  scheduled  meals,  receptions  and  entertainment, 
companion  breakfast  and  planned  companion  activities  at  the  Enterprise  Value 
Retreat.  Companions  are  not  eligible  to  participate  in  the  golf  tournament  or 
Retreat  sessions.  Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to  attend  any 
Retreat  function. 

□  $10,000  —  Sales/Marketing/Consulting 

This  fee  applies  if  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing,  business  development  or 
consulting  position,  including  executive  management  of  IT  vendor  and 
consulting  companies.  This  enrollment  fee  is  payable  by  company  check 
only  and  does  not  include  three  nights  hotel.  CIO  will  make  the  final  determina¬ 
tion  of  this  category. 


□  MC  /  Visa  /  AmEx  (circle  one) 

Acct.  #: _ 

Signature: _ 

Exp.: _ 

All  fees  must  be  paid  prior  to  the  Retreat,  and  all  cancellations  and 
changes  must  be  made  in  writing.  You  may  cancel  your  Retreat 
attendance  up  to  December  28,  2000  without  penalty.  A  $650 
administration  fee  will  be  imposed  for  cancellations  received 
between  December  29,  2000  -  January  12,  2001.  No  refund  or  credit 
will  be  given  for  cancellations  received  on  or  after  January  13, 

2001  or  for  no-shows.  CIO  reserves  the  right  to  limit  attendance 
to  practitioners  and  Partner  organizations. 


To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  355-0246,  fax  back  to  508  879-7720, 

or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/conferences 


The  Ninth  Annual 


iterprise  Value  Retreat  Awards  Ceremony 

January  28-31,  2001  •  The  Westin  La  Paloma  •  Tucson,  Arizona 


Harvard  Business  School 

Professor  F.  Warren  McFarlan 
vigorously  leads  participants 
through  case  studies  to  demon¬ 
strate  IT's  payoff  and  highlight 
technology's  strategic  enterprise 
value.  The  featured  case  study  is 
global  trading  house,  Li  &  Fung. 
Meet  the  Enterprise  Value  Award 
winners  and  become  part  of  this 
community  of  learning. 


?  Enterprise  Value  Awards 
emony  is  proudly 
lerwritten  by 


'•  C  rJ 

T o  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800-355-0246, 

■  ..\*4 

or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/conferences. 
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global  alignment 


GLOBETROTTERS’  GAME  PLAN 

A  few  key  tips  for  aligning  IT  in  a  global  organization 


See  what  you’ve  failed  at.  As  any  athlete  will  tell  you,  you  are 
not  always  going  to  succeed.  The  key  to  success  is  to  accept 
failure  and  build  on  it.  You'll  be  amazed  at  what  you  can  learn 
from  looking  back,  and  your  employees  will  appreciate  your 
attention  to  hindsight. 

Be  a  psychologist.  The  global  business  environment  is  no  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  social  environment,  so  making  mandates  and 
giving  orders  isn't  going  to  get  you  what  you  want.  Do  what 
makes  your  staff  comfortable— and  remember  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  your  job  hinges  on  their  cooperation. 


Persevere.  At  the  same  time,  a  corporate  CIO  is  not  always 
going  to  be  popular.  Headquarters  executives  want  you  to 
bug  the  operating  companies,  while  the  operating  companies 
are  begging  for  you  to  go  away.  Be  prepared  to  make  occa¬ 
sional  controversial  decisions  and  accept  the  fact  that  you 
can't  please  everyone. 

Keep  on  trucking.  Don’t  rest  on  your  laurels  after  you've 
aligned  something  successfully.  The  best  corporate  CIOs  fol¬ 
low  up  one  win  with  another.  In  the  global  environment,  a 
CIO's  job  is  never  done. 


world.  Achieving  a  common  WAN  solu¬ 
tion  and  the  shared  e-business  environment 
are  both  victories  for  corporate  leadership, 
and  yet  individually,  each  demonstrates 
how  championing  alignment  requires  a 
bevy  of  skills.  Sometimes,  you  need  to 
soothe  concerns  with  Socratic  strategy. 
Other  times,  you  need  to  pull  a  Bill  Clinton, 
stumping  and  stumping  until  you  garner 
the  support  you  need.  This  is  the  life  of  a 
corporate  CIO. 

LOOKING  AHEAD 

Even  with  these  two  major  alignment 
efforts  behind  us,  there’s  no  rest  for  the 
weary.  Week  after  week,  I’m  still  traveling 
all  over  the  Americas,  living  in  airports  as  I 
visit  the  CIOs.  These  trips  are  as  much  to 
facilitate  personal  connections  as  they  are  to 
make  sure  the  pipeline  for  change  is  clear.  I 
always  visit  an  operating  company’s  CEO 
and  CFO,  since  I  believe  these  executives  are 
also  the  keys  to  true  change.  In  the  age  of 
globalized  business,  getting  CIOs  aligned 
with  an  overarching  IT  strategy  means 
nothing  if  they  don’t  receive  support  from 
their  local  executives.  CIOs,  CFOs  and 
CEOs  at  all  levels  of  the  company  must  be 
on  the  same  page.  To  facilitate  this,  I  also 


create  the  opportunity  to  speak  at  Siemens 
CFO  and  CEO  councils  on  a  regular  basis. 
This  combination  of  information  and  rela¬ 
tionship-building  seems  to  be  working  well, 
and  many  executives  in  the  Americas  have 
started  to  understand  and  embrace  our 
common  IT  road  map. 

If  my  schedule  weren’t  busy  enough, 
overseas  interest  in  globalizing  our  e- 
business  alignment  strategy  has  necessitated 
additional  trips  to  Munich,  where  I’ve  been 
meeting  with  corporate-level  counterparts 
to  help  them  navigate  endeavors  of  their 
own.  Throw  in  my  usual  responsibilities  of 
representing  the  Americas  at  monthly  and 
quarterly  corporate  planning  meetings,  and 
it’s  no  wonder  I  sometimes  go  weeks  on 
end  without  seeing  my  wife  and  son.  Then, 
of  course,  there’s  our  next  big  regional 
alignment — an  effort  to  consolidate  our 
data  centers,  distributed  computing  and 
voice  communications  environments  of 
every  operating  company  and  outsource 
the  functions  in  an  attempt  to  save  money 
and  free  up  valuable  employees  for  other 
assignments.  I’m  expecting  this  endeavor  to 
be  our  biggest  yet  but  firmly  believe  that  the 
experience  we’ve  gleaned  in  the  past,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  the  telecommunications 


alignment,  will  enable  us  to  successfully 
tackle  this  challenge. 

As  you  can  see,  the  future  here  will 
never  be  boring.  In  between  cross-country 
trips,  during  layovers  at  airports,  col¬ 
leagues  and  people  I  meet  ask  me  what  I’m 
working  toward.  I’ve  spent  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sleepless  nights  thinking  this  one 
through.  Ironically,  I’d  say  my  ultimate 
goal  is  to  become  the  Maytag  repairman  of 
Siemens,  where  our  CIOs  have  created  an 
environment  for  “self-alignment,”  and  I 
have  time  to  finally  sit  down  and  read  my 
back  issues  of  CIO  magazine.  When  I  find 
out  that  one  of  our  CIOs  in  Argentina  has 
called  one  of  our  CIOs  in  Atlanta  without 
intervention  and  agreed  to  work  on  a  proj¬ 
ect,  then  I’ll  know  I  have  succeeded.  When 
I  hear  the  CIOs  in  a  particular  region  have 
organized  their  own  summit  to  tackle  an 
important  issue,  then  I’ll  feel  it  was  worth¬ 
while.  Our  CIOs  understand  they  belong  to 
a  global  organization.  But  until  they 
demonstrate  this  knowledge  consistently, 
let  the  frequent-flier  miles  flow.  BEI 


Dana  Deasy  is  vice  president  and  CIO  for  Siemens 
Corp.  Matt  Villano  is  a  contributing  writer  based 
in  New  York  City. 
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LOOK  AT  SALES.  LOOK  AT  INVENTORY.  LOOK  AT  PROFITABILITY.  REALIZE  YOU  HAVE  LIE  IN  WAIT. 

THE  POWER  TO 
OWN  THE  MARKET 
AND  ACHIEVE  GLOBAL 
DOMINATION. 


■i 


1  s  |  ou  live  for  this  moment.  When  your  business  vision  becomes  sharply  focused  and  you  find  a  new  source  of  value  staring  you 
in  the  face.  At  Cognos,  our  mission  is  to  deliver  this  moment  again  and  again.  We  call  it  The  Cognos  Moment.  And  it  happens  in 
thousands  of  companies  every  day,  driving  their  e-business  strategy  and  success.  Our  world-leading  business  intelligence  software 
solution  gives  you  an  immediate,  enterprise-wide  view  of  your  business.  Which  everyone  in  your  organization  can  use  to  create 
strategic  business  value,  instantly.  If  you’d  like  to  see  how  to  experience  a  Cognos  Moment,  visit  cognos.com/moment  today.  After  all, 
the  world  is  out  there  for  the  taking. 


Hi  there. 

/  Lutrell  Maynard  here.  So  we  all  agree 
'  that  alignment  is  a  hot  topic,  communication 
is  critical  and  the  CIO  is  boardroom  material. 

So  where  do  we  go  from  there?  We  need  to  keep  talking 
Yet  amazingly,  technology  is  still  an  alien  concept  to 
some  CEOs.  Because  as  you'll  see  in  the  following 
,  pages,  when  what  is  said  and  what  is  heard 
\.  don't  align,  the  results  can  be...  / 

well,  horrifying. 


At  the  end  of  the  day,  all  we  really  need 
is  a  little  peace,  love  and  understanding 
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MISSION:  When  Bank  of  America  invested  in  new  technology,  they  knew  success  required  that  people  could 
use  it.  But  how?  Traditional  training  was  too  slow;  hiring  new  employees  too  expensive.  Lockheed  Martins  solution: 
a  business-smart  process  called  reskilling.  It  uses  real  projects  to  teach  new  skills,  guided  by  experienced  coaches. 
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SUCCESS:  Reskilling  did  more  than  train  people  to  run  computer  systems;  it  taught  people  to  rethink 
how  they  used  those  systems.  The  result:  competitiveness  sharply  higher  across  the  company,  and  a  workforce 
with  lower  turnover.  To  see  what  Lockheed  Martin  IT  expertise  can  do  for  you,  visit  www.ibs-lmco.com. 


Logical  explanation?:  It 
all  began  two  nights 
earlier  at  a  civics  award 
ceremony.  Silicon  Corp. 
received  an  honor  for 
giving  underprivileged 

kids  their  first  chance  to 
sit  in  cubicles. 
Afterward,  the  CEO 
felt  triumphant. 
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Still  shaken  by  the  potty, 
the  CEO  drove  home... 


When  suddenly,  everything 
went  light... 
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The  next  morning,  a 
shaken  CEO  confided 
his  encounter.  His 
story  evoked  the 
mystery  of  "X-Files," 
the  awe  of  "E.T.,” 
the  drooling  of 
"One  Flew  Over  the 
Cuckoo’s  Nest..." 


wv  a urn, 
i  ml  you,  Aim! 


m,  am  you 
mm  m  youz 
nmu  my ? 


Eventually,  calm 
was  restored... 


Later  that  evening 
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Sending 
Confidential 
Documents 
Over  the  Internet? 


. . .  now  you  can  do  it  easily,  securely,  with 
delivery  confirmation  and  digital  signatures, 
using  your  email  system. 

Omtoors  Genidocs  is  the  next  step  in  messaging 
applications,  offering  the  immediacy  of  e-mail 
combined  with  a  higher  level  of  protection  for 
vital  business  and  legal  documents. 

Genidocs  requires  no  complex  security  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  no  special  training,  no  desktop  installations 
to  manage. 

Genidocs  offers  digital  signature  capability,  mul¬ 
tiple  authentication  levels ,  and  certified  delivery 
timestamps,  in  a  single,  modular  application! 

Try  it.  www.omtool.com/mailgenidocs 
Or  call  us:  1.800.886.7845 
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Now  there’s  a  better  way  to  manage 
your  customer-employee-supplier-partner 
intra-extra-Inter-cross-platform-global- 
way-too-complex-digital-economy  net. 


It’s  one  Net.  Take  off. 

You  can’t  reach  new  heights  in  today’s  eBusiness  world  unless  you  get  all  your  ducks  in  a  row.  You  need  integrated 
networks  that  let  your  employees,  partners,  suppliers  and  customers  work  together.  And  all  their  different  operating 
systems,  intranets,  extranets  and  the  Internet  work  as  one  Net.  Securely  and  reliably.  That’s  the  strength  of  Novell’s 
Net  services  software.  It  lets  existing  technology  work  together.  And  gives  you  the  power  to  change  your  eBusiness 
as  fast  as  the  Net  economy.  So  take  off  at  www.novelI.com 

Novell. 

the  power  to  chaNge 


©  Copyright  2000  Novell,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Novell  is  a  registered  trademark  and  the  power  to  change  is  a  trademark  of  Novell,  Inc.,  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
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The  view  is  spectacular,  here  and  everywhere 
in  your  software  development  organization. 


You  can  see  every  project  in  your  company,  everywhere,  in  real-time.You  can 
deploy  the  right  people  and  methodologies. You  can  see  potential  problems 
and  put  contingency  plans  in  place. You  can  see  what  worked  before  and 
repeat  it.  And  you  can  complete  more  projects  on  time  and  within  budget. 
Yes,  it’s  an  amazing  view  with  TeamPlay’  process  and  project  management 
software.  Because  it  lets  you  see  everything  you  need  to  see.  Visit  our 
website  for  a  demo.  And  see.  teamplay.primavera.com 


How  the  world  manages  projects 
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Linux  Is  on  a  Mission 


The  upstart  OS  is  finally — if  slowly — making  the  move  to  critical  systems 

BY  BEN  WORTHEN 


Edited  by  Christopher 
Lindquist.  Send  your 
thoughts  and  ideas 
for  future  columns  to 
et@cio.com. 


THE  I.S.  DEPARTMENT  at  Grede  Foundries,  a 
$600-million-a-year  metals  company  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  was  stuck  with  an  IBM  390  mainframe. 
After  years  of  developing  skills  on  the  big  iron, 
changing  business  needs  forced  a  move  to  the 


Web,  which  shifted  Grede’s  dependence  to  Unix 
and  Windows  NT  servers.  Soon  the  little  boxes 
were  multiplying  faster  than  rabbits,  and  the 
mainframe-focused  shop  was  moving  further 
away  from  its  traditional  strength. 


enterprise  Linux.. .bigger  pipes.. .CRM. ..selling  code 
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NEW  WORLD 

NEW  VELOCITY 


NEW  SER  VERS 

INTRODUCING  THE  ZERO-HUMILITY  pSeries  680,  THE  MOST  POWERFUL  UNIX' SERVER  ON  EARTH. 

[ ©server  / 

For  the  next  generation  of  e-business. 


IBM  (©server  pSeries  680 

6-,  12-,  18-  or  24-way  configurations 

starting  at  $420, 0004 

fastest  Web  server  (SPECweb99) 

40%  faster  at  transaction  processing 

For  technical  information,  financing, 

#1  UNIX  server  for  Java™  (SPECjbb2000) 

than  the  Sun  E100002 

special  offers,  or  to  buy  direct,  go  to 

64-bit  copper  &  SOI  technology 

IBM  AIX®— the  #1-rated  UNIX  OS3 

ibm.com/eserver/p680 

j  Emerging  Technology 


To  stop  the  bleeding,  Grede’s  Manager  of 
Operations  Rich  Sinrcina  installed  Linux  on 
the  old  system,  which  now  runs  Web,  file, 
mail  and  other  serving  tasks  in  the  hope  that 
doing  so  will  let  Grede  consolidate  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  proliferating  NT  and  Unix 
boxes.  Best  of  all,  the  company’s  program¬ 
mers  can’t  tell  the  difference.  “The  image 
now  of  the  mainframe  is  all  the  gray  beards 
hunkering  around  the  green  screen,”  says 


three  days  of  1999  than  the  entire  Linux 
market  had  all  year. 

Of  course,  rating  freebie  Linux  by  sales 
dollars  against  operating  systems  that  cost 
thousands  may  not  provide  the  most  accu¬ 
rate  picture  of  the  market,  but  the  com¬ 
parison  does  have  merit.  “When  someone 
is  going  to  pay  $3,000  for  a  Windows  NT 
or  Windows  2000  license,  you  can  bet  she 
is  going  to  use  it,”  says  IDC  Program  Vice 


CIOs  want  to  know  that  their  crucial 
software  will  be  supported,  and 
relying  on  an  unpaid  programmer 
community  for  that  support  is  a 
risk  not  many  have  been  willing 
to  take. 


Smrcina.  “Well,  I’m  not  gray,  I  don’t  have 
a  beard,  and  I  don’t  use  a  green  screen  any¬ 
more.  I  could  show  you  a  terminal  session, 
and  you  wouldn’t  have  a  clue  it  was  a  main¬ 
frame — [Linux]  is  that  good  of  a  port.” 

Underground  Growth 

Grede  isn’t  the  only  Linux  success  story. 
While  some  contend  that  Linux  has  made 
headlines  but  little  else,  evidence  suggests 
that  Linux  is  finding  a  niche — and  quite 
possibly  a  large  one.  A  poll  of  2,092  IT 
professionals  by  Survey.com  reveals  that 
more  than  68  percent  of  companies  have 
or  intend  to  deploy  at  least  one  Linux  sys¬ 
tem.  And  according  to  IDC  (a  sister  com¬ 
pany  to  C/O’ s  publisher,  CXO  Media), 
Linux  was  second  in  server  operating  envi¬ 
ronment  by  shipments  last  year  with  24 
percent  of  the  market. 

Yet  when  IDC  sized  the  operating  envi¬ 
ronment  market  at  $11  billion,  Linux’s 
share  was  a  mere  $60  million — just  a 
rounding  error  away  from  zero  percent. 
Windows  had  higher  revenues  in  the  first 


President  Dan  Kuznetsky.  “If  she  pays  $2 
or  even  $50  or  $150  for  a  Linux  package, 
that  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  it  is  going 
to  get  used — or  it  could  mean  it  was  used 
1,000  times  by  the  organization.  We  just 
don’t  know  how  to  count  that.” 

Support  Issues 

Such  enumeration  problems  leave  Linux 
to  rely  more  on  anecdotes  than  statistical 
analysis  to  measure  its  success,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  Kuznetsky,  few  companies  use 
Linux  for  mission-critical  systems  yet. 
Understandably,  CIOs  want  to  know  that 
their  crucial  software  will  be  supported, 
and  relying  on  an  unpaid  programmer 
community  for  that  support  is  a  risk  not 
many  have  been  willing  to  take.  And 
Linux  support  organizations  such  as 
LinuxCare  have  found  it  tough  going  in 
trying  to  win  over  the  corporate  market. 

Despite  the  hurdles,  Linux  continues 
to  gain  major  vendor  support,  and  the 
anecdotes  are  starting  to  add  up.  In  the 
past  six  months,  dozens  of  software  ven- 


new , 

products 


Snappy  Storage 

Snap  Appliances  in  San  Jose, 

Calif.,  has  begun  shipping  the  lat¬ 
est  in  its  line  of  affordable,  plug- 
and-go  network  storage  devices. 
The  SnapServer  4100  expands  the 
product  line’s  storage  maximum  to 
240GB  while  offering  the  same 
ease-of-use  features  found  in  pre¬ 
vious  generations.  The  4100  sits  in 
a  single  rack  mount  space,  con¬ 
tains  four  drives  and  supports 
RAID  Levels  0,  1  and  5,  which  can 
be  selected  based  on  what  security 
and  performance  levels  the  cus¬ 
tomer  requires.  Installation 
involves  simply  connecting  the 
power  and  attaching  the  device  to 
an  existing  network.  It  automati¬ 
cally  provides  support  for  Win¬ 
dows,  Novell  NetWare,  Macintosh 
and  Unix/Linux  users.  Pricing  for  a 
120GB  model  begins  at  $3,000. 

For  more  information,  visit 
www.snapappliances.com  or  call 
888  343-7627. 

Guaranteed  Transactions 

A  secure  electronic  signature  is 
only  part  of  a  digital  transaction. 
ProofSpace’s  Proof  Mark  software 
looks  to  confirm  not  only  who  did 
the  signing,  but  what  they  signed 
and  when.  ProofMark  takes  all  three 
pieces  of  a  transaction— the  signa¬ 
ture,  the  document  content  and  the 
time— and  turns  them  into  a  num¬ 
ber.  The  software  then  creates  an 
XML  document  that  can  be  quickly 
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dors  have  launched  Linux  initiatives  (and 
even  Microsoft  recently  invested  in  Linux- 
producer  Corel).  Oracle  has  released 
Linux  versions  of  its  application  server 
and  8i  database.  Dell  offers  Linux  on  its 
Power  Edge  server,  and  IBM  sells  Linux 
versions  of  all  its  hardware.  Because  it  is 


rewritten  the  kernel,  and  the  data  center 
has  worked  flawlessly  since.  And  because 
Linux  is  open  source,  the  improvement  was 
made  available  to  all  Linux  distributions.  As 
such,  it  can  benefit  every  Linux  user,  pres¬ 
ent  and  future.  Of  course,  startup  Netledger 
had  the  luxury  of  building  from  scratch — 


Even  if  your  Linux  strategy  boils  down 
to  “it  isn’t  for  me,”  that  doesn’t  mean 
the  operating  system  won’t  find  its 
way  into  your  shop. 


open  source,  the  actual  Linux  these  ven¬ 
dors  are  marketing  is  essentially  the  same 
product.  Early  adopters  see  this  as  an 
advantage. 

“What  [open  source]  means  to  me  is 
that  I  am  not  buying  software,  I  am  buy¬ 
ing  service,”  says  Dave  Durkee,  CIO  of 
ASP  Netledger,  a  Linux  user.  “I  can  get 
[software]  from  this  one,  that  one  or  the 
other  one;  really  the  only  differentiator  is 
the  support  offerings  of  the  companies 
that  are  selling  this  stuff.” 

Taking  the  Plunge 

It  wasn’t  long  before  Durkee  had  a  chance 
to  sample  the  Linux  service  he  had  pur¬ 
chased.  Linux  performed  great  in  tests,  but 
when  Netledger  built  its  data  center  con¬ 
taining  500  Linux  machines  running  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  Oracle  databases  in  March 
2000,  Linux  “started  barfing  everywhere. 
Oh  my  god,  it  was  really  painful,”  Durkee 
says.  After  some  investigation,  the  problem 
appeared  to  be  in  the  Linux  network  file 
system  (NFS)  kernel,  the  piece  of  the  oper¬ 
ating  system  responsible  for  some  basic 
server  functions.  “I  called  VA  Linux  and 
said,  ‘I  need  you  to  send  somebody  over 
here  to  figure  out  what  the  hell  is  going 
on  with  this  NFS  thing  because  it  is  just 
choking  all  over  the  place.’” 

Within  a  week  and  a  half,  VA  Linux  had 


not  always  an  option  for  large  brick-and- 
mortar  companies.  And  while  Durkee 
knows  he  took  a  risk  with  an  unproven 
technology,  he  thinks  his  success  has  served 
as  a  proof  of  concept  for  established  com¬ 
panies  that  are  reluctant  to  take  a  chance 
with  Linux  on  their  mission-critical  systems. 

Those  that  do  take  the  plunge  may  also 
discover  a  surprise  benefit  around  the  cor¬ 
ner.  Linux  is  effectively  free,  so  many  high 
schools  and  universities  are  making  it  their 
operating  system  of  choice.  And,  to  put  it 
bluntly,  the  kids  dig  it.  “I  was  at  Linux 
World  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  and  there  were 
dozens  of  kids — 11, 12, 13  years  old — col¬ 
lecting  all  this  literature  and  looking  at  the 
demos,”  says  Bill  Claybrook,  research  direc¬ 
tor  of  Linux  open-source  software  at 
Boston-based  Aberdeen  Group.  “In  two  or 
three  years,  when  all  these  kids  are  coming 
out  of  college  and  high  school,  the  number 
of  people  who  are  able  to  do  Linux  devel¬ 
opment  are  going  to  overwhelm  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  are  doing  Unix  and  NT 
development  simply  because  of  that.” 

And  Linux  itself  will  continue  to  mature. 
An  upcoming  kernel  revision  is  scheduled  to 
include  clustering  ability  within  the  next 
year,  and  the  next  release  (which  should  be 
finalized  by  the  time  you  read  this)  is  slated 
to  have  symmetric  multiprocessing  capa¬ 
bilities  to  support  higher-end  hardware. 
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checked  to  make  sure  nothing 
about  it  has  been  modified  since 
the  signing.  ProofSpace  says  that 
the  product  can  integrate  into  any 
company  infrastructure.  A  "light” 
version  of  ProofMark  is  available 
online  for  free.  ProofMark  is 
licensed  annually  with  a  per  usage 
charge  ranging  from  $0.05  to 
$0.00125,  depending  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  certificates.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  visit  www.proofspace.com 
or  call  312  337-8740. 

On  Call 

When  things  happen  at  Internet 
speed,  it’s  easy  to  miss  out.  But 

NotifyMe  Networks  in  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.,  has  a  way  to  keep  your  cus¬ 
tomers  up-to-date  in  an  instant,  via 
phone,  pager  or  wireless  device. 

The  NotifyMe  Networks’  service 


'  • 


integrates  with  your  site  and  lets 
customers  sign  up  for  instant  notifi¬ 
cation  (be  it  for  auction  outbids, 
sales  information  or  stock  quotes). 
Pricing  is  usage-based  and  depends 
on  application.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  visit  www.notifyme.com  or 
call  408  617-5500. 
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They  want  answers.  Right  away.  On  the  Web. 

With  SafeHarbor’s  Web  self-help  support  (backed  by  personalized  one-to-one  assistance  via  Web  Case,  email,  chat 
and  the  phone)  your  customers  get  their  issues  resolved  quickly  and  easily.  And  by  outsourcing  our  integrated  end- 
to-end  solution,  you  get  immediate  scalability,  phenomenal  speed  to  market  and  lower  costs— without  the  headache 

of  setting  up  in-house  support.  So  what  are  you  waiting  for? 


To  find  out  more,  visit  www.safeharbor.com. 

OR  BETTER  YET,  ATTEND  OUR  FREE  WEBINAR 

and  learn  what  top  analysts  are  saying  about  Web-based  support. 
For  more  information  and  to  register,  go  to... 

www.&aleAajiboti.  Mm,/a3we6oiaji/ 

OR  CALL:  1  -800-480-5777 
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It’s  Out  There 

Even  if  your  Linux  strategy  boils  down  to 
“it  isn’t  for  me,”  that  doesn’t  mean  the  op¬ 
erating  system  won’t  find  its  way  into  your 
shop.  Linux  is  already  inside  most  compa¬ 
nies  in  some  form  or  another  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  spread — with  or  without  the  CIO’s 
support.  And  the  influx  of  Linux  talent 
during  the  next  few  years  will  force  CIOs 
to  give  Linux  a  bigger  role  if  internal  pro¬ 
liferation  doesn’t  make  it  happen  first. 

Despite  the  seemingly  bright  future, 
Linux  isn’t  going  to  replace  NT  as  the  dom¬ 
inant  platform  anytime  soon — even  on  the 
servers  where  Linux  has  a  reputation  for 
being  more  stable  than  the  competition. 
“Companies  that  have  a  huge  investment 
in  Microsoft  products  aren’t  going  to 
throw  it  out,”  says  Claybrook.  “They’re 
going  to  say,  ‘Why?  What  does  Linux  have 
that’s  better?  I’ve  got  everything  set  up  for 
Windows,  I’ve  got  all  my  people  who 
know  how  to  use  Windows,  I’ve  got  all  the 
support  people  who  know  how  to  use 
Windows  and  know  how  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems.’  If  I  were  a  Gillette  or  Fleet  Bank,  it 
would  be  very  hard  for  me  to  go  in  and  say, 
‘OK  now  we’re  going  to  use  Linux.’” 

But  Grede’s  Smrcina  says  all  you  need 
to  bring  Linux  into  an  already  compli¬ 
cated  IS  department  is  a  compelling  rea¬ 
son.  For  Grede,  that  reason  was  elimi¬ 
nating  dozens  of  servers  in  favor  of  an 
existing  mainframe  that  can  pass  infor¬ 
mation  at  300MBps  to  500MBps  while 
avoiding  wire  or  card  problems  that 
would  cause  interruptions  on  the  NT 
boxes.  Smrcina  also  recently  put  up  a 
Linux-based  dynamic  naming  system 
server  and  network  monitoring  software, 
and  he  plans  to  add  DB2  connectivity 
later.  Linux  is  still  a  minority  operating 
system  at  Grede,  but  it  is  a  growing  one. 
And  Smrcina  doesn’t  think  it  will  be  long 
before  Linux  is  entrusted  with  mission- 
critical  applications.  ■ 


Ben  Worthen  has  the  support  and  stability  to 
handle  your  mission-critical  comments.  You  can 
e-mail  him  at  bworthen@cio.com. 
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PREDICTIONS 

customer  relationship  management 

CRM  Primed  to  Take  Over 

A  RECENT  REPORT,  “Customer  Relationship  Management:  Year  2000  Edition,"  by 
Boston-based  Aberdeen  Group,  indicates  that  the  total  customer  relationship  man¬ 
agement  software  and  services  market  will  expand  from  just  over  $8  billion  in  1999 
to  more  than  $24  billion  in  2003. 

That  growth  will  come  in  part  as  a  result  of  CRM  moving  from  being  a  tool  used 
primarily  by  early  adopting  technology,  finance  and  telecommunications  companies 
to  becoming  a  standard  piece  of  corporate  customer  support,  says  Christopher 
Fletcher,  one  of  the  report’s  authors  and  Aberdeen’s  vice  president  and  managing 
director  for  customer  relationship  management. 

The  report  notes  that  the  CRM  space  is  far  from  stabilized.  Traditional  ERP  com¬ 
panies  have  made  slow  progress  in  the  market,  and  new  competitors  with  innovative 
approaches  regularly  appear  (Aberdeen  provides  abstracts  of  more  than  75  CRM 
suppliers  in  the  report).  That  situation  can  result  in  confusion  for  buyers— but  it  also 
creates  opportunities.  The  key,  Fletcher  says,  is  making  sure  the  CRM  buyers  have 
quantifiable  goals  in  mind  for  the  software  as  well  as  high-level  executive  backing. 
Companies  may  also  consider  point  solutions  and  later  integrate  them  into  enter¬ 
prise  systems  as  necessary,  rather  than  taking  the  soup-to-nuts,  large-scale  inte¬ 
grated  approach  some  bigger  vendors  promote.  Regardless  of  how  organizations 
approach  it,  Fletcher  says  that  while  CRM  today  is  primarily  a  tool  to  differentiate  a 
business  from  its  competitors,  the  products  will  become  mandatory  for  most  compa¬ 
nies  in  a  couple  of  years.  -Christopher  Lindquist 
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UNDER  DEVELOPMENT 

programming 


YOU  CAN  PURCHASE  all  sorts  of  neat 
things  on  the  Internet:  lava  lamps,  suede 
underwear  and  now  even  source  code. 

Making  source  code  as  easy  to  buy  as  a 
Hawaiian  shirt  is  the  idea  behind  Code- 
Power,  a  new  Web-based  source  code  super¬ 
market.  Robert  Bolder,  New  York  City- 
based  CodePower’s  CEO,  estimates  the 
global  source  code  market’s  size  at  about 
$1.3  trillion.  “Much  of  the  code  that’s  being 
developed  could  be  easily  reused  if  compa¬ 
nies  had  a  way  of  obtaining  it.  We’re  open- 
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ing  up  a  largely  untapped  market.”  And 
he’s  not  just  talking  one-man  shops — Code¬ 
Power’s  partners  include  Sun  Microsystems, 
Oracle  Corp.  and  Globix. 

Bolder  believes  that  CodePower  can 
help  organizations  overcome  chronic  pro¬ 
grammer  shortages  as  well  as  accelerate 
software  development  projects.  “Quality 
source  code  takes  a  long  time  to  develop, 
and  in  many  instances  you’re  just  rein¬ 
venting  the  wheel,”  he  says.  “We  can 
make  source  code  instantly  available  so 
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that  it  can  be  used  to  fill  a  specific  need.” 

CodePower  organizes  its  source  code 
offerings  into  languages  (such  as  Java,  Perl 
or  C++)  and  categories  (including  net¬ 
working,  entertainment  and  utilities). 
Shoppers  can  also  use  the  service’s  search 
tools  to  find  and  retrieve  a  particular  type 
of  source  code,  including  code  that’s  avail¬ 
able  free  on  the  Internet.  Since  Code¬ 
Power’s  selections  come  with  nonexclu¬ 
sive  licenses,  shoppers  don’t  have  to  worry 
about  royalties  and  pesky  legalities  that 
can  hamper  development  projects.  Buyers 
can  use  or  modify  the  source  code  in  any 
way  they  wish,  as  long  as  they  don’t  resell 
the  code.  Buying  the  code  requires  noth¬ 
ing  more  complicated  than  applying  for 
a  credit  card. 

CodePower’s  offerings  come  from  busi¬ 
nesses  and  independent  programmers, 
groups  that  CodePower  encourages  to 
market  their  source  code  in  its  online  mar¬ 
ketplace.  The  code  providers  set  pricing, 
which  ranges  from  a  few  bucks  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars,  depending  on  the  soft¬ 
ware’s  size  and  complexity.  “Companies 
and  individuals  can  generate  extra  income 
from  their  intellectual  property  by  pro¬ 
viding  useful  code  to  others,”  says  Bolder. 
And  suppliers  can  raise  their  code’s  pro¬ 
file  by  advertising  it  on  the  site. 

CodePower,  which  goes  live  this  month, 
targets  a  wide  range  of  potential  cus¬ 
tomers.  “We’re  offering  code  that  can  be 
used  by  anyone,  from  a  moonlighting 
game  developer  to  a  Fortune  500  corpo¬ 
ration,”  says  Bolder.  “We’re  aiming  to  fill 
almost  every  need.”  And,  he  believes,  with 
products  that  are  far  more  useful  than  a 
35-year-old  genuine  Beatles  wig. 

-John  Edwards 


Source  Code  Sell-Off 


“Quality  source  code  takes  a  long  time  to  develop,  and  in 
many  instances,  you’re  just  reinventing  the  wheel.” 

-Robert  Bolder,  CEO,  CodePower 
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AbiliTec" 

It’s  the  software  that  makes  customer 
data  integration  possible.  By  linking 

TM 

all  of  your  data  sources,  AbiliTec 
enables  a  single  view  of  each  customer. 
Giving  you  a  strong  foundation  on 
which  to  build  a  future  of  successful 
relationships  with  your  customers. 

Just  like  Sue  Emerson. 

For  more  information  on  AbiliTec  and 
how  it  will  support  your  customer 
relationship  management  initiatives, 
please  call  I-888-3ACXIOM  or  visit 
www.acxiom.com/abilitec. 

Acxiom.  Innovations  through 
Customer  Data  Integration. 


Copyright  ©  2000  Acxiom®  Corporation.  Acxiom  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Acxiom  RTC,  Inc. 
AbiliTec  is  a  trademark  of  Acxiom  Corporation. 
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PUNDITS 

Christopher  Lindquist 

Be  It  So  Resolved 

End-of-year  advice  for  vendor  types 


FEW  WILL  EVER  claim  that  the  year  2000 
was  boring.  What  began  with  the  over¬ 
blown  threat  of  global  IT  destruction  in 
the  mandibles  of  the  Y2K  bug  ended  with 
the  actual  annihilation  of  countless  tech 
companies — particularly  those  of  the  dot¬ 
com  variety. 

So  perhaps  it’s  time  for  a  little  some¬ 
thing  to  make  the  next  12  months  a  bit 
more  enjoyable,  at  least  for  the  scores  of 
beleaguered  IT  executives  who’d  like  to 
collapse  on  their  couches,  suck  down 
some  Alka-Seltzer  and  finally  watch  that 
backlog  of  The  Drew  Carey  Show  epi¬ 
sodes  they’ve  got  stored  on  the  TiVo. 

If  that  sounds  good  to  you,  read  our  list 
of  tech-vendor  resolutions  for  2001.  Then 
pass  them  along  to  your  favorite  sales  rep. 

Resolution  No.  1: 

We  will  put  an  end  to  hyphenated 
marketing. 

E-commerce,  m-business,  w-commerce, 
s-business — pick  a  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
add  a  hyphen  and  tack  it  on  to  the  word 
business  or  commerce.  Whaddaya  got? 
Instant  marketing  slogan!  Does  it  mean 
anything?  Of  course  not.  But  we’ve  got 
to  differentiate  ourselves  somehow,  and 
our  product  sure  doesn’t  do  the  trick. 
Which  leads  us  to.... 

Resolution  No.  2: 

We  will  spend  more  time  develop¬ 
ing  our  products  than  our  brand. 

In  the  late  1 800s,  Thomas  Barratt  of  Pears’ 
soap  reportedly  said,  “Any  fool  can  make 
soap,  but  it  takes  a  clever  man  to  sell  it.” 
That’s  good  advice  if  you’re  selling  socks, 
shaving  cream  or  soda — but  it  doesn’t 
apply  to  enterprise  technology.  The 
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The  brandaholics 
forget  that 
successful 
companies  like 
Cisco  Systems, 
eBay  and 
Microsoft  first 
made  products 
that  people 
wanted. 
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brandaholics  forget  that  successful  com¬ 
panies  like  Cisco  Systems,  eBay  and  Micro¬ 
soft  first  made  products  that  people 
wanted;  the  brand  recognition  was  the 
prize  at  the  bottom  of  the  cereal  box. 

Resolution  No.  3: 

We  will  develop  products  that  run 
best  on  your  platform— not  on  an 
overhead  projector. 

Credit  the  above  resolution  to  Tama  Olver, 
the  CIO  and  vice  president  of  worldwide 
information  systems  for  Quantum  Corp. 
She  makes  a  good  point:  While  the  pundits 
talk  about  crossing  the  chasm  and  bridg¬ 
ing  the  digital  divide,  there’s  another  rift 
out  there:  the  gap  between  marketing  mes¬ 
sages  and  deliverables.  How  many  times 
have  you  been  drawn  to  a  product  based  on 
advertised  claims  (Whiter  Whites!  Brighter 
Brights!  Easy  integration  with  legacy  sys¬ 
tems!),  only  to  find  that  even  simple  ques¬ 
tions  bring  answers  like,  “Urn,  we’re  still 
working  on  that  feature”?  Then  maybe 
someone  should  have  told  the  sales  force. 

Resolution  No.  4: 

We  resolve  to  practice  what  we 
preach. 

If  we  say  that  e-commerce  is  the  best  way 
for  your  company  to  make  money,  we’ll 
prove  it  by  earning  some  ourselves  instead 
of  just  chewing  through  venture  capital 
like  it  was  a  bag  of  Cool  Ranch  Doritos. 
If  we  claim  that  security  is  a  core  piece  of 
our  software  strategy,  we  won’t  let  hack¬ 
ers  drive  a  truck  through  our  electronic 
back  door  so  that  they  can  fill  it  with  our 
source  code.  It  just  makes  sense. 

Are  any  companies  going  to  take  these 
resolutions  to  heart?  To  be  honest,  a  few 
do  already.  If  there’s  any  justice  in  the 
world,  they’ll  be  the  ones  left  standing  next 
year.  And  then  we  won’t  have  to  do  this 
all  over  again.  BE] 


Christopher  Lindquist  is  the  technology  editor  for 
CIO  and  a  firm  believer  in  sticking  to  resolutions 
for  at  least  a  week  after  the  New  Year.  He  can  be 
reached  at  cllndquist@cio.com. 
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What 


does  THE 

NBA  MVP 

ON  THE 

LEFT  HAVE 

TO  DO 

WITH  THE 

IT  VP 

ON  THE 

RIGHT? 


In  crunch  time,  they’re  both  the 

“GO  TO”  GUYS  IN  THEIR  ORGANIZATIONS. 


For  the  guy  on  the  right,  that  means  Digex  is  the  company  he— and  hundreds  of  IT  professionals  like  him— goes  to  for  the  deployment 
and  hosting  of  secure,  scalable  and  high  performance  Web  sites,  intranets,  extranets  and  Web-enabled  enterprise  systems.  Add  to 
✓'^|0jSC0  that  the  proven  value  of  having  Cisco  Systems®  world  class  technology  and  equipment  on  our  championship  team 
T"  Powered  Network  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why  Digex  is  the  “go  to”  e-Business  service  provider  for  companies  looking  to  win  in 
crunch  time.  Give  us  a  call.  For  a  limited  time,  you  can  get  special  pricing  and  a  chance  to  win  a  genuine  Shaq-signed  NBA  basketball. 
Just  call  1-800-455-2968  ext.  219  or  visit  www.digex.com/goto2 


Digex  |  keeps  e-business  in  business" 

www.digex.com/goto2  1-800-455-2968  Ext.  219 


©5000  Digex,  Inc.  All  trademarks,  iradenames  and  service  marks  mentioned  or  used  belong  to  their  respective  owners.  All  rights  reserved.  Cisco  Systems 
and  Cisco  are  registered  trademarks,  and  Cisco  Powered  Network  is  a  trademark  of  Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  certain  other  countries. 
Contest  expires  12/31/2000:  Winners  Will  be  selected  and  notified  January  19.  2001.  Employees  of  Digex,  Cisco  and  their  affiliates  are  not  eligible  to  enter. 
For  complete  contest  terms  and  conditions,  access  www  digex.com/cisco. 


Where  managed  hosting  began. 
Where  managed  hosting  is  going. 


Mix  It  Up 

Variety  is  the  most  important  element  of  your  investment  portfolio  by  perry  glasser 


YOU  PROBABLY  WOULDN’T  bungee  jump  into  a  rocky  gorge 
with  your  family  cradled  in  your  arms.  Keeping  all  of  your 
assets  in  a  single  investment  vehicle  is  equally  foolhardy. 
Imagine  that  all  your  savings  are  wrapped  up  in  an  employee 
stock  ownership  plan.  If  the  company  hits  rough  times,  you 
could  be  out  of  a  job  at  the  very  moment  that  your  company 
stock  tanks.  Financial  experts  all  advise  diversifying  invest- 
n  "ts,  but  how  should  you  go  about  doing  that?  The  key  to 


effective  diversification  is  to  distribute  your  investments  among 
appropriate  asset  classes.  Simply  put,  an  asset  class  is  an  invest¬ 
ment  category,  but  even  “categories”  are  a  source  of  terrible 
confusion.  The  definition  of  “growth”  at  Gabelli  is  sure  to  be 
different  from  the  definition  at  Fidelity. 

Suppose  an  investor  buys  three  mutual  funds:  a  growth 
fund,  a  technology  fund  and  a  telecom  fund.  The  investor  will 
actually  be  buying  Cisco  Systems  as  part  of  each — achieving 
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Give  your  portal  some  teeth 


Unlock  the  Power  of  Your  Portal 


www.semio.com/teeth 


Unless  you  prefer  to  avoid  substance, 
there's  a  better  way  to  get  what  you  need 
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the  opposite  of  diversification.  For  the  indi¬ 
vidual  investor,  appropriately  diversifying 
investments  is  complicated  because  the 
financial  services  industry  has  no  standard¬ 
ized  vocabulary.  Morningstar,  the  mutual 
fund  rating  service,  breaks  down  the  domes¬ 
tic  mutual  fund  universe  by  the  size  of  hold¬ 
ings  (small,  medium  or  large  companies) 
and  by  objective  (growth,  value  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  those  two  styles). 

DIVERSIFICATION  DREAMS 

Every  financial  services  organization  wants  to 
define  and  sell  an  asset  vehicle  that  outper¬ 
forms  other  asset  vehicles.  Suppose  we  mar¬ 
ket  the  General  Fund,  a  bundle  of  common 
stocks  and  bonds  with  the  word  general  in 
their  corporate  names.  From  the  NYSE 
alone,  the  portfolio  includes  General  Cable, 
General  DataComm,  General  Dynamics, 
General  Electric,  General  Mills  and  General 
Motors.  Investors  participate  in  diverse  serv¬ 
ices  and  products  from  jet  engines  to  oatmeal. 

Does  our  General  Fund  belong  in  your 
portfolio?  Diversification  is  a  fine  idea,  but 
without  a  coherent  means  of  deciding  what 
investments  belong  in  your  investment  mix, 
your  portfolio  will  be  random  and  undi¬ 


rected.  Our  General  Fund  is  not  an  asset 
class.  It’s  a  coincidence.  The  only  way  to 
rationally  manage  diversification  is  to  un¬ 
derstand  asset  classes. 

ASSET  CLASSES 

Don’t  be  fooled  by  the  apparent  complexity 
of  your  financial  options.  While  financial 
vehicles  come  in  a  variety  of  flavors,  such  as 
mutual  funds  or  insurance  policies,  investors 
participate  in  the  economy  in  three  basic 
ways — by  equity  ownership,  most  often  in 
the  form  of  stocks;  by  loans  in  the  form  of 
bonds;  or  by  owning  real  property,  usually  in 
the  form  of  real  estate.  Other  places  to  store 
your  money  are  always  based  on  one  of 
these  three  kinds  of  investments.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  puts,  calls  and  warrants  are  often  called 
“derivatives”  because  their  market  value  is 
derived  from  other  underlying  securities. 
Commodity  futures  are  a  contract  for  deliv¬ 
ery  of  a  product — real  property — such  as 
corn,  gold  or  pork  bellies.  Cash,  of  course, 
is  not  an  investment.  It’s  cash. 

Most  investors  abandon  some  control 
and  buy  mutual  funds,  paying  for  profes¬ 
sional  management.  Even  the  segmentation 
of  mutual  fund  offerings  means  investors 


After  registering  a  fund  portfolio 
at  MAXfunds  ( www.maxfunds.com ), 
you  can  compare  your  holdings  for 
percentage  overlap. 


face  the  dilemma  of  choosing  properly 
diversified  funds.  Funds  with  broad  diverse 
holdings  typically  charge  the  steepest  fees, 
with  asset  allocation  funds  being  most 
expensive,  passing  their  research  and  churn 
costs  along  to  customers  as  maintenance  or 
sales  fees. 

Different  investment  vehicles  may  be 
appropriate  for  different  investors  at  differ¬ 
ent  times,  so  for  the  individual,  the  only 
answer  is  to  do  one’s  homework.  Read  the 
fine  print.  Check  that  the  assets  in  an  invest¬ 
ment  vehicle  are  suitable  for  you.  Know 
your  objectives,  know  your  risk  tolerance 
and  invest  accordingly.  A  25-year-old  needs 
a  different  portfolio  from  a  55 -year-old,  but 
both  need  to  master  diversification  princi¬ 
ples.  A  little  effort  will  protect  you  even 
more  than  the  strongest  bungee  cord. 


Perry  Glasser,  managing  editor  for  llluminata  Inc., 
can  be  reached  at  pglasser@illuminata.com. 


New  Spin  on  New  Year’s  Eve 

BY  JOE  KENDALL 

Why  not  try  something  a  bit  out  of  the  ordinary  this  New  Year's  Eve?  Here  are  a  few  possibilities: 
In  Providence,  R.I.,  bubble  master  Fan  Yang  will  demonstrate  his  unparalleled  control  of  the  bub¬ 
ble.  Don’t  laugh;  he  holds  five  Guinness  World  records  including  the  largest  bubble— 156  feet  long. 

Anxious  Bostonians  and  curious  guests  can  get  inside  the  Big  Dig  construction  site  and  see  it 
firsthand.  The  Central  Artery/Tunnel  project  will  open  to  the  public  from  1  to  5  p.m.  for  free  20- 
minute  walking  tours.  Construction  equipment  will  be  arranged  in  the  tunnel  to  resemble  every¬ 
day  Big  Dig  activities.  If  you  miss  it  this  time  around,  put  it  on  the  calendar  for  next  year:  The 
Big  Dig  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  by  December  of  2004. 

First  night  organizers  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  are  holding  a  poster  competition  to  complement  their 
New  Year’s  Eve  theme;  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Pan  American  Exposition.  With  a  prize  pack¬ 
age  worth  more  than  $500,  competition  could  be  fierce. 
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2000  Day  Interactive  Corporation 


GIVE  US  AN  HOUR  AND  SEE  HOW  OUR 
EWP  WILL  CHANGE  YOUR  COMPANY’S  FUTURE, 


Day  wants  to  show  you  something  you've 
probably  never  seen  before.  A  comprehensive, 
global-ready  Enterprise  Web  Platform  that 
doesn't  fall  short  on  its  promises.  One  that 
really  can  meet  all  the  needs  of  your  Internet 
strategy— from  Websites  to  corporate  portals 
to  digital  exchanges.  One  that  already  includes 
multi-language/multi-currency  capabilities. 

Our  integrated  suite  of  products  offers  our 
customers  dramatically  accelerated  time  to 


market,  reduced  cost  of  ownership,  and  consis¬ 
tent  worldwide  brand  protection. 

We've  done  it  for  Novartis,  Roche,  UBS, 
and  Zurich  Financial  Services.  Now  let  us  do  it 
for  you. 

Give  us  an  hour  and  we'll  give  you  the 
future.  And  for  once,  that's  no  empty  promise. 
Call  1-866-644-2557  for  a  demonstration. 


www.daycorporation.com 


DELIVERING  ON  THE  PROMISE  OF  e 


Day 


CONTENT  MANAGEMENT  COMMERCE  PERSONALIZATION  COLLABORATION  CATALOG 
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New  Year,  New  You 

Should  old  acquisitions  be  forgot?  Yes,  and  soon. 

BY  TINA  SUTTON 

THE  NEW  YEAR  IS  always  a  popular  time  for  dramatic  self- 
improvement  resolutions:  lose  weight,  get  fit,  stop  smoking  and 
avoid  stress  (yeah,  right).  Rather  than  concentrate  on  often 
unrealistic  goals  that  are  bound  to  be  abandoned  by 
Groundhog  Day,  why  not  take  a  few  simple  steps  to  make 
your  life  a  bit  easier?  I’m  talking  about  cleaning  out  your  closet. 

Would  it  surprise  you  to  learn  that  most  people  wear  on  a 
regular  basis  only  between  25  percent  and  50  percent  of  the 
clothing  they  own?  This  percentage  has  risen  in  recent  years 
because  of  the  revolution  in  business  dress  codes — as  tailored 
suits  have  been  supplanted  by  “the  new  office  casual.” 

Now,  no  one  is  suggesting  you  toss  a  perfectly  good  suit 
just  because  you  no  longer  wear  it  once  a  week,  but  the  fact 
that  you  haven’t  worn  many  of  these  clothes  in  years  means 
that  some  have  become  outdated.  So  why  not  weed  out  the 
threadbare  or  dated  and  keep  only  the  best  of  the  bunch? 

And  rarely  worn  suits  aren’t  the  only  problem.  Even  in  your 
more  casual  work-to-weekend  wardrobe  there  are  bound  to 
be  plenty  of  items  that  never  see  the  light  of  day.  Why?  They 
don’t  fit,  they  don’t  flatter,  or  you  simply  don’t  like  them. 

We  all  make  shopping  mistakes.  A  designer  shirt  was  on 
sale  at  an  irresistible  price — never  mind  that  the  color  made  you 
look  ill,  it  was  Prada!  So  it  hangs  in  your  closet  with  the  price 
tag  still  dangling  from  the  cuff  as  a  reminder. 

Put  on  a  few  pounds  over  the  past  year?  Don’t  buy  clothes 
that  don’t  fit  the  body  you  have  now,  and  get  rid  of  anything 
that  has  been  too  tight  for  over  a  year.  After  all,  one  of  the 
best  perks  of  losing  weight  is  buying  new  clothes. 

Take  a  quiet  afternoon  each  season  to  review  your  entire 


wardrobe,  using  our  list  as  a  guide  (see  “Clothes  Call,”  below). 
If  you  end  up  with  a  large  cast-off  pile,  donate  the  clothes  to  a 
local  charity  or  homeless  shelter.  Not  only  will  you  be  freeing 
up  closet  space,  you’ll  be  making  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  needy.  And  that’s  a  resolution  worth  keeping  past 
Groundhog  Day. 


Tina  Sutton  is  head  of  Fashion  Services,  a  Boston-based  marketing 
company  specializing  in  fashion  and  lifestyle  trends.  She  can  be  reached  at 
fashserv@aot.com. 


CLOTHES  CALL 

Eliminate  wardrobe  clutter  and  in 
the  process  simplify  the  daily  rit¬ 
ual  of  “What  am  I  going  to  wear 
today?”  It's  time  to  discard  cloth¬ 
ing  if: 

It  doesn’t  fit.  This  doesn't  refer 
to  items  that  are  just  a  bit  tight 
because  of  overindulging  during 


the  holidays.  These  are  clothes 
that  haven’t  fit  comfortably  for 
quite  a  while. 

It’s  worn,  stained  or  dated. 

No  matter  how  much  you  like  an 
item,  if  it  can't  be  tailored  or 
repaired,  don't  save  it.  Replace  it. 

You  don't  like  it  or  it  doesn’t 


flatter  you.  Chalk  it  up  to  tempo¬ 
rary  shopping  insanity  and  give 
it  away.  Yes,  even  if  the  price  tag 
is  still  on  it. 

It  doesn’t  go  with  anything 
else.  Even  fashion  bargains  are  a 
waste  of  money  if  you  have  noth- 
ing  to  wear  with  them.  Don’t 


expend  a  lot  of  time  or  money 
trying  to  build  an  outfit  around  an 
odd  piece  that  doesn't  work  in 
your  current  wardrobe.  You’d  be 
better  off  to  just  give  it  away  and 
think  twice  next  time  you’re 
browsing  through  the  sale  rack. 

-T.  Sutton 
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Interliant  eReach  manages  Lotus  Domino  for  you  -  including  messaging  and  application  management, 

24x7  MONITORING,  DISASTER  RECOVERY  AND  MORE.  FOR  OPTIMAL  PERFORMANCE  WE  KEEP  SERVERS  AT  YOUR  SITE, 
AND  WE  HAVE  MORE  EXPERIENCE  WITH  DOMINO  THAN  ANYONE,  TO  GIVE  YOU  MORE  TIME  TO  RUN  YOUR  BUSINESS. 


For  more,  1-800-334-2403  or  www.interliant.com/eReach 


Interliant  we 
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Northern  Exposure 

Whether  your  idea  of  a  good  time  is  skiing,  shopping  or  lounging  in  front  of  a  fire, 
North  Conway  is  a  winter  wonderland  BY  LAFE  LOW 


Pamper  yourself  at  the  luxurious  Red  Jacket  Inn  (left)  or  Mount  Washington  Hotel  (upper  right). 
The  views  are  priceless,  and  you'll  be  well  rested  for  a  day  at  the  slopes. 


IT  CAN  BE  A  STRUGGLE  to 
keep  your  eyes  on  the  road  as 
you  drive  into  North  Conway, 
N.H.  Tugging  at  your  attention 
from  the  west  are  the  sweeping 
arches  and  sheer  cliffs  of  Cath¬ 
edral  Ledge  and  White  Horse 
Ledge  as  they  stand  watch  over 
the  center  of  town.  Then  there’s 
the  town  itself.  During  the  holi¬ 
day  season,  wreaths  and  lights 
are  hung  from  the  streetlights 
with  care.  Add  a  light  dusting  of 
snow  and  the  Currier  and  Ives 
effect  is  complete. 

This  time  of  year,  North 
Conway  and  the  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington  Valley  are  a  haven  for 
downhill  and  cross-country 


skiers.  Attitash/Bear  Peak  (374- 
2368)  is  one  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire’s  largest  ski  areas  and  has 
top-notch  snowmaking  and 
grooming.  Stop  to  catch  your 
breath  while  skiing  at  Wildcat 
(800  255-6439),  and  you’ll  have 
it  taken  away  again  by  the 
cathedralesque  views  of  Tuck- 
erman  Ravine.  Mount  Cran- 
more  (356-5544)  is  perched  on 
the  outskirts  of  North  Conway. 
During  the  evening,  the  night 
skiing  lights  add  to  the  festive 
displays  in  town.  Black  Moun¬ 
tain  (383-4490)  is  on  the  way  to 
Wildcat  and  offers  a  family- 
friendly  atmosphere. 

The  Jackson  Ski  Touring  Cen¬ 


ter  (383-9355)  is  the  local  head¬ 
quarters  for  cross-country  skiing. 
Immaculately  groomed  tracks 
wend  their  way  through  the 
woods  and  over  the  rolling  hills 
of  the  golf  course  that  sleeps 
beneath  its  winter  blanket.  A  bit 
further  north,  Great  Glen  Trails 
(466-2333)  serves  up  a  network 
of  cross-country  skiing  trails  at 
the  base  of  Mount  Washington. 

Not  all  of  the  area’s  activities 
are  outdoors.  Before  you  pull 
into  North  Conway,  you’ll  plow 
through  “outlet  row,”  a  densely 
populated  strip  of  factory  outlet 
stores.  The  names  are  familiar: 
Brooks  Brothers,  Dansk,  L.L. 
Bean,  Lenox,  Osh  Kosh  B’Gosh, 


Ralph  Lauren  and  Reebok,  to 
name  a  few. 

You  won’t  be  able  to  escape 
Horsefeathers  (356-6862)  if 
you’re  in  North  Conway  for 
more  than  a  couple  of  meals. 
Right  on  the  main  drag,  it  is  as 
much  a  destination  as  a  restau¬ 
rant.  The  Red  Parka  Pub  is 
another  spot  of  local  renown, 
located  at  the  intersection  of 
Routes  16  and  302. 

Treat  yourself  to  luxurious 
accommodations.  The  Eastern 
Slope  Inn  (800  862-1600)  is  top 
shelf.  Located  on  Main  Street 
and  just  a  block  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  square,  the  stately  mansion 
with  its  white  lights  and  white 
pillars  is  elegance  personified, 
and  you  couldn’t  ask  for  a  more 
central  location.  The  Mount 
Washington  Hotel  and  Resort 
(800  258-0330)  and  The  Red 
Jacket  Inn  (800  752-2538)  are 
also  primo  locations. 

Sometimes  it’s  a  contest  as  to 
which  is  brighter,  the  holiday 
lights  or  the  seemingly  endless 
conga  line  of  brake  lights 
snaking  its  way  up  Route  16. 
Give  yourself  the  time  and  brave 
the  crowds — it’s  worth  it.  (All 
area  codes  are  603,  unless  oth¬ 
erwise  noted.) 


Features  Editor  and  obsessed  ski  bum 
Late  Low  has  been  traveling  to  North 
Conway  for  decades.  E-mail  him  at 
llow@cio.com. 
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Where  e-business  dreams  become  reality. 


a  e  s  t  i  x 


A  BOOZ -ALLEN  &  HAMILTON  Company 

Creativity.  Flexibility.  Passion.  The  ability  to  shape  and  refine  your  approach  to  business  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
Digital  Revolution.  Introducing  Aestix,  the  e-delivery  company  created  by  Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton  to  help  ambitious 
organizations  realize  their  e-business  potential  —  with  precision,  speed  and  accuracy.  Working  seamlessly  with 
Booz-Allen  industry  strategists  and  functional  experts,  Aestix  web  developers  and  technologists  have  a  proven  track 
record  of  transforming  our  clients'  overall  business  strategies  into  profitable  e-business  realities.  It's  a  dream  come  true. 

www.aestix.com 


©2000  Aestix 
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Feeling  the  Squeeze? 

Keeping  holiday  stress  under  wraps  is  the  best  present  you 
could  give  yourself  BY  CAROLE  BODGER 


’Tis  the  season  to  be  stressed  out,  no  fa-la-las  about  it.  With  year-end  projects 
to  finish  at  the  office,  corporate  obligations  aplenty,  family  plans  and  all  that 
bothersome  good  cheer  everyone  keeps  expecting,  it’s  hard  not  to  feel  like 
Ebenezer  Scrooge.  Here’s  a  bit  of  holiday  help  for  you:  10  stress-buster  ideas 
to  ease  the  pressure  of  holiday  obligations. 


1  Schedule  some  quiet  time.  Make  an 
appointment  with  yourself,  and  keep 
it.  Turn  off  the  phones  (all  of  them),  put 
down  the  PDA,  extract  yourself  from 
e-mail,  and  get  in  touch  with  the  physical 
world.  Take  a  relaxing  walk,  or  shoot 
some  hoops  at  the  gym  (exercise  is  one  of 
the  top  stress  busters  of  all  time),  spend 
some  time  at  a  museum,  escape  into-a 
movie,  or  take  a  well-deserved  nap.  To 
avoid  a  pileup  of  obligations  after  your 
respite,  ask  callers  to  call  you  back. 

2  Enlist  support.  Even  Santa  has  help¬ 
ers.  There’s  no  reason  why  you  can’t 
too.  From  family  members  to  hired  hands, 
the  more  assistance  you  have,  the  better 
you’ll  feel.  The  services  of  a  personal 
shopper,  caterer,  housecleaner,  baby-sitter 
or  home  holiday  decorator  may  be  the 
best  gift  you’ll  ever  give  yourself. 

3  Take  a  deep  breath.  Deep,  full- 
diaphragm  breathing  calms  the  body 
and  mind.  Breathe  in  through  your  nose 
to  a  slow  and  steady  count  of  three.  Focus 
on  filling  your  belly — not  your  chest — with 
air.  Exhale  slowly  through  your  mouth. 
Repeat  as  often  as  you  feel  necessary. 


4 


Set  limits.  You  can  only  do  so  much. 
Establish  reasonable  boundaries  for 


yourself  and  your  obligations.  Keep  your 
to-do  list  and  your  blood  pressure  under 
control.  Cover  unexpected  or  last-minute 
gift  necessities  by  stocking  up  on  a  few 
“one  gift  fits  all”  classics,  such  as  a 
popular  holiday  recording  or  a  bottle  of 
fine  wine. 

5  Eat,  sleep  and  be  healthy.  The  time 
and  effort  we  spend  taking  care  of 
ourselves  is  one  of  the  first  things  we  cut 
back  on  when  we’re  taxed  for  time — 
which  is  exactly  when  we  need  it  the 
most.  Proper  nutrition,  adequate  rest  and 
moderate  physical  activity  will  keep  you 
feeling  balanced,  energized  and  festive. 

6  Put  yourself  on  your  gift-giving  list. 

Even  if  you’ve  been  a  little  naughty, 
indulge  yourself  with  a  nice  reward  for 
all  those  things  you’re  doing  for  everyone 
else.  One  recommendation  is  a  profes¬ 
sional  melt-into-the-table  massage. 

7  Give  gifts  that  keep  giving.  Choosing 
gifts  that  do  more  than  add  to  the 
manufacturer’s  bottom  line  is  good  for  the 
soul  as  well  as  the  planet.  Both  you  and 
your  intended  recipient  will  appreciate  the 
sensibility  of  a  museum  membership,  a 
manatee  adoption  certificate  or  gifts  from 
your  favorite  nonprofit  organization. 


8  Sing  the  season.  Yuletide  carols  do 
wonders  for  your  inner  peace  and 
holiday  spirit.  If  there  is  any  other  type 
of  music  that  you  know  will  lift  you  from 
your  daily  grind,  put  it  on. 

9  Remember  the  reason  for  the  season. 

The  meaning  of  the  holidays  tran¬ 
scends  religious  beliefs.  Set  aside  some 
time  for  reflection,  attend  a  candlelight 
church  or  temple  service  if  you  wish,  or 
meditate. 

i  /  |  Run  away.  Plan  a  real  escape.  Book 
_L  V>/  a  holiday  vacation  and  come  back 
refreshed  and  energized  for  the  new  year. 

Carole  Bodger  is  the  author  of  Smart  Guide  to 
Relieving  Stress,  Smart  Guide  to  Healing  Back 
Pain  and  Smart  Guide  to  Getting  Strong  &  Fit. 
She  lives  in  Atlanta. 
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Designs  of  the  Times 

In  the  age-old  dance  of  form  and  function,  function  still  leads 

BY  ELIZABETH  DOUGLAS 


egy  company  DEGW,  and 
professors  William  L.  Porter 
of  MIT  and  Franklin  Becker 
of  Cornell  University.  All  three 
have  written  books  showing 
how  and  why  office  design  is 
beginning  to  reflect  the  work¬ 
place  revolution. 

The  biggest  and  glossiest  of 
these  titles  is  Duffy’s  extensively 
illustrated  New  Office  (An¬ 
tique  Collector’s  Club,  1997, 
$90).  It’s  also  the  most  com¬ 
plete,  with  20  case  studies  and 
a  lengthy  chapter  called 
“Where  to  Go  for  Help,” 
which  offers  resources  ranging 
from  publications  and  organi¬ 
zations  to  management  theory 
and  major  international  shows. 

All  three  authors  point  out 
that  IT  is  driving  the  workplace 
revolution.  IT  has  enabled 
workplace  “fragmentation,” 
according  to  Porter.  These 
days,  you  can  work  at  head¬ 
quarters,  at  a  vendor’s  office, 
in  your  car,  at  home,  at  a 
client’s  office  or  wherever. 
Porter,  a  former  dean  of  the 
MIT  school  of  architecture  and  planning, 
wrote  Excellence  by  Design:  Transforming 
Workplace  and  Work  Practice  (John  Wiley 
&  Sons,  1999,  $45)  with  other  members  of 
an  MIT  workplace  design  group.  Their  book 
provides  several  illuminating  examples  of 
workplace  transformation. 

Becker  and  coauthor  Fritz  Steele  aim  at  a 
wider  audience  in  Workplace  by  Design: 
Mapping  the  High-Performance  Workscape 
(Jossey-Bass,  1995,  $28).  Becker  wants  to 


Franklin  Becker  believes  that  everyone 
should  have  a  say  in  workplace  design. 

REMEMBER  THE  OLD  saying  “Form  fol¬ 
lows  function?”  It’s  back — although  it  never 
really  left.  As  function  evolves,  form  strug¬ 
gles  to  keep  up.  That’s  what  is  going  on  in 
office  design. 

Design  luminaries  insist  that  creating  a 
great  workplace  begins  with  the  work,  not 
the  place.  That’s  the  rallying  cry  of  experts 
such  as  Francis  Duffy,  former  president  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  and 
founding  partner  of  British  design  and  strat- 


introduce  people  to  the  concept  of  work¬ 
place  ecology. 

Everyone,  from  entry-level  workers  to 
senior  managers,  needs  to  know  about 
workplace  ecology.  Workplace  decisions 
no  longer  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  favored 
few.  They  have,  in  fact,  become  frequently 
messy  affairs  that  draw  in  everyone  in  the 
company. 

Becker  speaks  of  four  basic  command¬ 
ments  that  senior  management  and  anyone 
else  involved  need  to  remember  when  mak¬ 
ing  design  decisions.  They  are: 

■  Understand  your  company  and  your  cul¬ 
ture  so  that  you  can  achieve  something  that 
delivers  your  message. 

■  Understand  that  an  effective  workplace  is 
a  system.  It’s  not  just  a  great  chair  or  great 
cubicles.  It’s  the  interaction  between  place, 
technology,  organizational  culture  and  work 
practices. 

■  Understand  you  can  harness  standardiza¬ 
tion  to  create  diversity.  Everybody  is  not  the 
same — every  accountant  is  not  the  same  as 
every  other  accountant.  Your  goal  should 
be  mass  customization. 

■  Understand  that  you  can’t  understand  the 
effectiveness  or  appropriateness  of  any  sin¬ 
gle  part  of  the  workplace  if  you  don’t 
understand  all  the  parts.  Understanding  the 
premises  when  designing  work  spaces  will 
help  you  arrive  at  an  effective  and  efficient 
space.  BQ 


Elizabeth  Douglas  writes  about  contemporary  design 
from  her  elegantly  crafted  office  in  Rockport,  Mass. 


Suggest  future  topics,  and  let  us  know 
what  you  think  about  Life  Science. 
E-mail  us  at  lifescience@cio.com. 
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Auld  Lang 

Syne 

BY  ANONYMOUS 

DO  YOU  KNOW  what  paper  snowflakes,  presents  under  the  tree,  family 
gatherings  and  carols  piped  over  the  shopping  mall  intercom 
mean?  That’s  right!  Another  year  shot  to  hell! 

Now,  I  like  the  holidays.  I  particularly  like  the  guiltless  glut¬ 
tony  of  Thanksgiving  with  its  too  much  food  and  too  much 
football,  but  then  comes  December,  and  for  CIOs,  December 
is  a  mixed  blessing.  Years  wrap  up  with  accomplishments 
noted  and  failures  carefully  catalogued.  We  dust  ourselves  off 
after  yet  another  WWF-style  budget  slamathon  and  consider 
our  prospects  for  a  coming  year,  complete  with  too  many  proj¬ 
ects  and  too  little  money.  And  these,  by  most  measures,  are 
the  good  times. 


The  year  2000  was  a  tough  year. 

It  started  out  well  enough.  Most  IT  organizations  did  such 
a  spectacular  job  correcting  their  Y2K  problems  that  most 
people  now  believe  there  must  not  have  been  a  problem  to 
begin  with.  I  suppose  we  should  have  conspired  to  zero  out  a 
few  high-profile  bank  accounts  just  to  keep  them  guessing. 

Things  seemed  to  go  south  from  there.  Windows  2000 
turned  out  to  be  as  big  a  bust  as  Windows  98.  The  usual  col- 
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lection  of  sad,  lonely  hamsters  unleashed  an  unusually  destruc¬ 
tive  series  of  viruses  for  us  to  contend  with.  Consolidation  in 
the  software  business  made  it  even  less  competitive  and  drove 
up  prices.  And  every  flight,  on  every  airline,  to  every  destina¬ 
tion,  all  summer  long  (I’m  not  exaggerating),  was  late! 

Amazon.com  is,  in  essence, 
stapling  a  $10  bill  to  every  book 
it  ships  out  the  door. 

Worst  of  all,  for  the  best  part  of  this  past  year,  the  mythology 
of  business-to-customer  startups  was  still  the  conventional  wis¬ 
dom,  and  it  sucked  up  available  talent  so  hard  that  it  bent 
light.  In  many  respects,  this  single  disgraceful  phenomenon  set 
most  IT  departments  and  their  carefully  documented  develop¬ 
ment  plans  right  on  their  undernourished  keisters. 

How  did  this  happen  to  us?  Why  couldn’t  we  stop  the 
exodus  by  simply  exposing  the  utter  fantasy  of  busi¬ 
ness  plans  based  on  a  mountain  of  cow  pies  and  deliv¬ 
ered  by  high-handed  financial  promoters  throwing  around  just 
enough  technical  buzzwords  to  intimidate  breathless  investors 
sporting  more  money  than  technical  sense? 

It  should  have  been  obvious  long  ago  that  the  reason  Ama¬ 
zon.com  and  the  thousands  of  other  online  startups  like  it  don’t 
(and  never  will)  make  money  isn’t  because  of  their  bold  move 
to  achieve  ubiquity.  The  reason  they’re  not  making  money  is 
that  they  don’t  know  how!  The  difference  between  a  company 
like  Dell  Computer,  which  does  make  money  selling  on  the 
Internet  in  spite  of  stiff  competition,  and  Amazon.com,  which 
does  not  in  spite  of  a  virtual  monopoly,  is  that  Dell  learned  how 
to  make  money  doing  what  it  does  long  before  it  sold  its  first 
machine  over  the  Web.  For  Dell,  the  Internet  is  not  the  strat¬ 
egy,  it’s  simply  a  natural  extension  to  an  already  effective  sales 
and  support  function. 

Amazon.com’s  inability  to  fully  integrate  its  supply  chain  in 
order  to  justify  the  discounts  it  offers  and  its  ill-advised  attempt 
to  make  an  order-entry  screen  its  core  strategy  are  why  it  is, 
in  essence,  stapling  a  $10  bill  to  every  book  it  ships  out  the 
door.  Without  a  doubt,  the  stake  through  the  heart  will  be  the 
soon-to-come  introduction  of  sales  tax  on  items  sold  over  the 
Internet.  Jeff  Bezos,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  majority  of 
Amazon.com  wanna-bes  he  encouraged,  owes  thousands  of 
investors  and  every  CIO  who  lost  talented  programmers  to 
this  fool’s  errand  one  of  those  bowing,  sobbing,  Japanese-style 
apologies.  Don’t  hold  your  breath. 

The  reason  for  the  defections  in  the  face  of  compellingly 


obvious  common  sense  is,  in  small  part,  because  of  the  com¬ 
paratively  low  risk  associated  with  hopping  from  one  IT  job 
to  another.  Mostly,  though,  it’s  because  of  a  character  weakness 
only  we  adults  fall  victim  to  known  as  “buying  into  the  myth.” 

I  say  adults  because  children  do  not  “buy  in”  to  myths.  They 
are  not  required  nor  expected  to  pass  what  they  hear  through 
the  filter  of  reasonability.  Children  are,  instead,  entirely  free  to 
simply  believe.  Unencumbered  by  the  fact  that  adults  occa¬ 
sionally  make  things  up,  it  seems  perfectly  plausible  that  a  jolly 
version  of  pudgy  Uncle  Fred  in  a  fur-trimmed  leisure  suit  can 
visit  a  billion  homes  in  one  night  and  still  take  precious  time 
to  eat  the  cookies  and  milk  left  by  the  Christmas  tree. 

Buying  in  to  myths  is  reserved  for  those  of  us  who  should 
know  better.  It  is  a  sin  committed  by  the  desperate  or  the  greedy 
who  either  want  to  believe  or  have  a  vested  interest  in  the  myth, 
even  when  there  are  no  facts  (or  contradictory  facts)  in  evi¬ 
dence.  The  Santa  Claus  myth  is  an  apt  analogy  for  how  the 
B2C  myth  works. 

Like  every  other  kid,  I  believed  in  Santa  Claus  when  I  was 
very  small.  But  I  “bought  in”  to  the  Santa  myth — for  purely 
utilitarian  purposes — when  I  was  old  enough  to  have  small 
children  of  my  own.  It’s  not  that  presenting  the  Santa  Claus 
story  as  fact  was  all  that  important  to  the  quality  of  the  kids’ 
Christmas  experience,  but  it  did  a  world  of  good  for  mine  by 
giving  the  little  soap  dodgers  a  reason  to  be  good  for  a  few 
weeks  in  December.  “You  better  watch  out  or  you’ll  get  coal 
and  a  copy  of  Oracle  8i  in  your  stocking!” 

Thankfully,  and  in  spite  of  the  cultural  relativist’s  view  that 
there  is  no  absolute  truth,  it  is  simply  and  irrevocably  true  that 
the  desk  this  keyboard  rests  on  is  wood,  my  writing  will  never 
be  mistaken  for  James  Joyce  (thank  your  lucky  stars),  and  only 
business  processes,  not  fundamentals,  are  changed  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Internet.  Businesses  that  have  no  chance  of  ever 
making  money  are  not  businesses;  they  are  called  hobbies,  no 
matter  how  many  people  are  employed  or  how  much  investor 
money  is  squandered. 

So  will  2001  be  any  better?  I  think  it  will.  We  don’t  have 
Y2K  consuming  resources,  and  certainly  some  of  the 
shine  of  the  startups  has  worn  off  now  that  paychecks 
that  don’t  bounce  are  back  in  fashion.  But  it  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take  to  think  that  the  gold  rush  is  over.  It’s  never  over  as  long 
as  there  is  an  endless  supply  of  prospectors  with  little  to  lose 
and  so  many  fortunes  to  be  made  selling  them  shovels  and 
picks.  The  digging  has  simply  moved  on  to  new  fields  like  B2B, 
ASPs  and  exchanges,  fueled  by  the  latest  and  perhaps  most 
blatantly  abusive  dodge,  the  technology  incubator. 

Now,  in  fairness,  many  technology  incubators  (particu¬ 
larly  the  early  ones)  are  what  they  purport  to  be  and  have 
done  a  good  job  of  getting  good  ideas  that  might  otherwise 
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have  floundered  off  the  ground.  Many  of  the  latest  incarna¬ 
tions,  however,  are,  by  virtue  of  the  conditions  they  impose  on 
their  victims,  nothing  more  than  a  bunch  of  grifters  working 
their  marks  by  placing  as  many  low-cost  bets  as  possible  in 
the  shortest  amount  of  time  as  possible  in  search  of  a  pay¬ 
off.  Some  incubator  deals  I’ve  seen  are  little  more  than  six 
months  of  free  office  space  in  exchange  for  25  percent  of  the 
equity  in  perpetuity  and  rights  to  all  kinds  of  financing  deals 
should  the  idea  eventually  turn  out  to  be  something.  God 
bless  America. 

I  got  a  call  from  a  headhunter  a  couple  weeks  ago  looking 
for  some  help  in  identifying  a  candidate  to  fill  the  CEO  job  in 
a  new  technology  incubator  in  Dallas.  This  incubator  would 
be  backed  by  (get  this)  an  office  furniture  company.  The 
recruiter  told  me  that  the  company  was  looking  for  what  the 
backers  described  as  a  “serial  entrepreneur.” 

Visions  of  a  Freddy  Krueger/Mary  Kay  love  child  flash 
through  my  head.  We’re  all  still  in  a  lot  of  trouble. 

So,  how  best  to  survive  the  coming  year?  First  of  all,  take 
as  much  time  off  over  the  holidays  as  you  can  get  away  with 
before  someone  notices  cobwebs  growing  on  your  desk.  Sec¬ 
ond,  grab  your  calendar  right  now  and  block  out  at  least  a 


half  day  every  week  for  the  rest  of  the  year  for  doing  what¬ 
ever  it  is  that  attracted  you  to  IT  in  the  first  place.  Finally,  use 
the  time  off  to  come  up  with  a  set  of  New  Year’s  resolutions 
that,  if  adhered  to,  give  you  the  best  possible  chance  of  finishing 
the  year  sane  and  still  gainfully  employed. 

If  you  find  that  you  can’t  come  up  with  any,  you’re  more 
than  welcome  to  borrow  mine.  They  are  talk  less,  don’t  whine, 
never  communicate  anger  in  an  e-mail,  and  keep  breathing. 

Sure,  they’re  the  same  resolutions  I  had  last  year,  but  I  broke 
three  of  them  so  early  and  so  often,  I  thought  I’d  give  them 
another  try. 

This  is  probably  a  good  time  for  another  one  of  my  point¬ 
less  contests.  Send  your  best  resolutions  to  the  e-mail  address 
below  by,  say,  the  end  of  January.  I’ll  select  the  winner;  and  we’ll 
share  the  best  entries  in  some  future  column. 

Rules?  Rules  are  for  sissies! 

My  best  to  you,  your  family  and  your  organizations  for  the 
coming  year.  HPI 


Anonymous  has  been  a  CIO  at  household-name  companies  in  various 
industries  for  more  than  12  years.  Send  your  New  Year’s  resolutions  to 
confidential@cio.com. 


Coming  in  CIO 

Look  for  These  Articles  in  Future  Issues 


Managing 
Remote 
IT  Workers 

Many  IT  employees  work  remotely, 
and  often  a  company’s  ability  to  offer 
this  option  is  key  to  recruitment  and 
retention.  But  how  can  CIOs  effectively 
motivate,  evaluate  and  otherwise  man¬ 
age  these  workers  when  daily  personal 
interaction  isn’t  part  of  the  scenario? 
Fearn  from  the  experiences  of  man¬ 
agers  and  remote  workers  who  are 
dealing  with  this  issue. 

Asset 

Management 

A  CIO  who  applies  good  asset  man¬ 
agement  techniques  using  IT  tools  and 
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services  could  affect  the  rest  of  the 
company’s  practices,  not  just  in  the  IT 
department.  There’s  a  lot  of  old  techno¬ 
junk  out  there  and  the  piles  are  grow¬ 
ing — and  more  laws  and  regulations 
are  dictating  that  people  dispose  of 
this  stuff  responsibly.  Knowing  what 
you  have,  whether  it’s  worth  keeping, 
and  how  to  get  rid  of  it  safely  or  char¬ 
itably  is  important  for  you  to  under¬ 
stand. 

Servicing  Student 
Loans  on  the  Web 

Not  so  long  ago,  applying  for  student 
loans  was  often  a  paperwork  night¬ 
mare — for  borrowers  and  lending  insti¬ 
tutions.  Applications  were  sometimes 
misplaced,  stuck  on  desks,  lost — much 
to  the  frustration  of  students  and  the 
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embarrassment  of  lenders.  Six  years 
ago,  Wells  Fargo  Education  Financial 
Services  Group  streamlined  the  process 
by  implementing  Eastman  Kodak’s 
electronic  capture  and  retrieval  system 
for  all  customer  information.  This  case 
study  looks  at  how  the  company  is 
using  IT  to  help  build  and  foster  strong 
relationships  with  its  customers. 

IT  on  Mars 

Did  you  ever  wonder  how  IT  has  inter¬ 
planetary  potential?  Meet  Chad 
Edwards,  manager  of  the  Mars  Net¬ 
work  office,  and  find  out  how  a  poss¬ 
ible  telecommunications  infrastructure 
around  the  red  planet  might  be  able  to 
detect  and  prevent  future  navigation 
errors — and  spur  satellite  delivery  of 
the  Internet  back  on  Earth. 
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Managing  network  security  is  a  full-time  job.  Firewalls 
are  a  good  start,  but  it  takes  more  than  just  hardware 
and  software  to  the  get  the  job  done.  Real  security 
means  spotting  attacks  and  responding  to  them  the 
instant  they  occur.  That’s  what  it  takes  to  make  sure 
an  attack  doesn’t  compromise  your  business,  shut 
your  network  down,  and  send  your  stock  plummeting 


Counterpane  detects  internal  and  external  threats 
to  your  business  by  manning  operations  centers 
with  the  world’s  foremost  network  security  experts - 
experts  who  know  the  latest  risks  and  monitor  your 
network  for  any  irregular  activity  24/7/365. 

We  watch.  We  respond.  We  are  your  best  defense. 
And  we  never  rest. 


When  you  register  for  our 
web  seminar,  “How  Safe  Is 
Your  Network  From  Hackers?” 
at  www.counterpane.com, 
you’ll  receive  a  free  copy  of 
Secrets  e[  Lies,  a  new  book 
from  Bruce  Schneier, 
co-founder  of  Counterpane. 

Or  call  us  at  (866)  265-5871. 


Counterpane"' 

Internet  Security 


Opinion 


Reality  Bytes 

A  Cold  Look  at  Hot  Trends 


Go  Ahead,  Make 
My  Millennium 

Whether  they’re  a  year  late  or  right  on  time, 
here  are  some  wishes  for  the  21st  century 

BY  MEGAN  SANTOSUS 

THIS  TIME  LAST  YEAR,  we  at  CIO — like  many  people  on  the 
planet — were  occupied  with  millennium  madness.  For  the 
most  part,  our  obsession  with  the  new  year  revolved  around 
the  Y2K  issue.  Would  the  date  change  result  in  worldwide 
chaos  if  everything  containing  a  computer  chip  went  screwy? 
More  important,  would  I  personally  pay  a  price  for  not  stock¬ 
piling  canned  goods,  bottled  water  and  clean  underwear? 
Happily,  everything  turned  out  OK. 

But  there  was  another  Y2K  issue,  one  that  aroused  consid¬ 
erable  passion,  and  one  that  persists. 

Last  year,  we  heard  from  several  readers  who  pointed  out 
(rather  vehemently)  that  we  were  guilty — along  with  the  rest  of 
the  media — of  propagating  a  pernicious  prevarication.  The 
millennium,  these  people  maintained,  did  not  come  last 
year  when  the  calendar  changed  from  1999  to  2000;  the  new 
century  would  actually  begin  this  year,  when  2000  gave  way 
to  2001.  Their  reasons  were  mathematical,  multifaceted  and 
far  too  complicated  to  go  into  here.  (In  short,  they  needed  to 
get  lives.) 

The  roar  of  the  hype  drowned  out  the  protests  of  those  mil¬ 


lennium  deniers,  but  some  of  them  are  stoutly  sticking  to  plans 
to  celebrate  their  millennium  this  Jan.  1.  In  lieu  of  attending 
one  of  their  parties  (and  what  blasts  they  will  assuredly  be),  I 
will  offer  a  few  humble  millennial  hopes  for  2001  and  beyond. 
While  world  peace  may  be  beyond  us,  most  of  these  fall  solidly 
into  the  realm  of  the  possible. 

Wishin’  and  Hopin’ 

Wish  No.  1:  Companies  that  do  well  in  the  next  century  will 
do  so  by  practicing  good  old-fashioned  customer  service.  While 
price  is  a  consideration  for  some  customers,  many  others  (myself 
among  them)  would  gladly  pay  more  for  a  product  or  service 
that  arrives  when  promised.  And  if  the  goods  don’t  arrive  as 
promised,  customers  should  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that 
their  complaints  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  polite,  up-front  and 
timely  manner.  No  paying  customer  should  ever  have  to  fend 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  LEE  WALL 


The  Dal  Availability  Company 


VERITAS 


In  a  rocky  and  fiercely  competitive  global  economy,  your 
data  is  your  most  valuable  asset. 

Unrivaled  solutions  from  VERITAS  give  you  the  vital  edge 
necessary  to  scale  new  business  heights. 

VERITAS,  The  Data  Availability  Company,  provides  you 
with  essential,  industry-leading  software  solutions,  UNIX 
to  NT,  data  center  to  laptop,  to  continuously  access  and 
protect  your  business  critical  data. 


VERITAS®  gets  you  to  the  top. 
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off  a  surly  sales  clerk  or  wrangle  with  a  customer  service  repre¬ 
sentative,  yet  these  are  staples  of  the  new  economy. 

Good  customer  service  is  a  simple  concept  that  continues 
to  elude  businesses  of  all  stripes.  May  success  in  the  new  mil¬ 
lennium  be  garnered  by  those  companies  that  treat  their  cus¬ 
tomers  with  the  respect,  courtesy  and  honesty  they  deserve.  For 
all  others,  here’s  hoping  for  a  future  filled  with  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  investigations,  management  scandals, 
bankruptcy  filings  and  class  action  suits. 


handheld  computers  and  Herman  Miller  furniture.  But  before 
they  are  ever  allowed  to  see  the  light  of  day  again,  they  must 
study  the  complete  writings  of  Adam  Smith  and  get  tattoos 
emblazoned  with  the  legend:  “I  love  shareholder  value.” 

Wish  No.  4:  IT,  which  has  proved  its  mettle  helping  businesses 
become  more  productive,  will  finally  prove  its  worth  in  my  day- 
to-day  life.  As  the  20th  century  comes  to  a  close,  I  still  have  to 
file  tax  returns  on  paper,  pay  big  bills  through  the  mail  and  fill 

out  medical  forms  in  triplicate  (for  the 
doctor,  the  hospital  and  the  insurance 
company,  respectively).  If  a  company 
like  Dell  can  take  an  order,  build  a  com¬ 
puter  and  ship  it  out  with  little  or  no 
human  intervention,  I  want  my  life  to 
be  similarly  streamlined  by  technology. 


Consumers,  let’s  unite  in  the  21st  century  and  refuse 
to  switch  phone  companies,  sign  up  for  cable  service 
or  buy  that  magazine  subscription  over  the  phone! 


Wish  No.  2:  The  scourge  of  telemarketing  will  go  the  way 
of  the  telex  machine.  I  can  deal  with  the  reams  of  spam 
e-mails  I  get  at  the  office.  For  starters,  they’re  easy  to  delete,  I 
don’t  have  to  speak  to  another  human,  and  sometimes  they  can 
be  quite  amusing.  (“Fire  the  creep  you  call  your  boss!”  was 
worth  a  couple  laughs.)  But  there’s  absolutely  no  redeeming 
social  value  to  calls  placed  when  I’m  eating  dinner  or — worse 
yet — when  I’m  home  sick  trying  to  get  some  rest.  The  only  way 
to  make  this  annoying  practice  go  away  is  to  make  it  a 
complete  waste  of  time.  Consumers,  let’s  unite  in  the  21st 
century  and  refuse  to  switch  phone  companies,  sign  up  for 
cable  service  or  buy  that  magazine  subscription  over  the 
phone!  Please,  help  stop  the  insanity  of  telemarketing  before 
I  go  crazy. 

Wish  No.  3:  The  end  of  the  20th  century  saw  the  dawning  of 
the  Internet  age;  here’s  to  the  21st  century  witnessing  its 
perfection.  As  with  any  emerging  phenomenon,  miscues  and 
inconveniences  occurred  with  e-commerce  operations,  most 
notably  falling  into  the  categories  of  fulfillment  problems, 
ill-conceived  business  plans  and  revenue  models  that  bordered 
on  the  ludicrous.  As  shaky  dotcoms  shut  down  faster  than 
Teamsters  on  strike  and  consolidation  continues  in  the  B2B 
space,  the  foundation  for  a  healthy  e-commerce  industry  is 
now  taking  shape.  What  has  to  come  next  are  actual 
profits — which  up  to  now  have  been  elusive  largely  because 
e-commerce  companies  have  spent  way  too  much  on  market¬ 
ing  and  sacrificed  way  too  much  on  discounting  prices.  As  a 
way  to  prod  e-commerce  companies  into  profitability,  I  pro¬ 
pose  a  modern  twist  on  the  old  practice  of  throwing  debtors 
into  prison.  Instead  of  a  small  cell,  the  CEOs  of  indebted 
dotcoms  should  be  confined  to  their  corner  offices.  They 
can  keep  their  Internet  connections,  cappuccino  machines, 


Wish  No.  5: 1  never  again  receive  a  press  release  from  an  IT 
vendor  I’ve  never  heard  of  claiming  to  be  “a  leading  provider” 
in  its  market.  Whatever  happened  to  truth  in  advertising?  If 
these  companies  are  leading  the  world  in  anything,  it’s  hyper¬ 
bole,  because  not  only  have  I  never  heard  of  them  when  their 
press  releases  jingle  into  my  e-mail,  I  never  hear  from  them 
again  after  their  dog-and-pony  shows  leave  town.  Just  once, 
I’d  like  to  get  a  press  release  that  tells  it  like  it  is:  “Although 
Acme  Inc.  currently  has  no  products  shipping,  no  customers 
and  no  real  prospects  for  any  customers  in  any  foreseeable 
future,  we’re  hoping  to  garner  some  positive  press  so  that 
Microsoft  will  buy  us  for  millions  of  dollars  and  we  can  all 
retire  to  Tahiti.” 

And  Another  Thing... 

I  have  other,  less  lofty  hopes  for  the  new  millennium.  It  would 
be  nice  if  software  documentation  no  longer  read  like  it  was 
written  in  a  lost  Aramaic  dialect.  That  way,  maybe  I  could 
actually  install  software  by  myself. 

I’d  be  considerably  less  frustrated  if  my  Internet  connection 
made  it  through  a  single  week  without  crashing. 

I’d  love  it  if  I  could  log  in  to  the  office  computer  system  from 
home  with  anything  resembling  reliability. 

I’d  shop  online  with  more  confidence  if  I  had  faith  that  my 
package  would  actually  arrive  in  seven  to  10  business  days. 

And  I’d  thank  the  gods  if  online  real  estate  sites  relegated 
real  estate  agents  to  history’s  dustbin  once  and  for  all. 

World  peace?  Maybe  that’s  not  so  ambitious  i - 1 

after  all.  QE1 


Senior  Editor  Megan  Santosus  will  not  repeat  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  New  Year's  Eve  1999;  she’ll  be  in  her  backyard 
bunker  checking  e-mail  at  santosus@cio.com. 
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For  those  who  have  made  it,  who  broke  the  code  and 
figured  out  how  to  build  a  truly  viable  e-business,  our 

heartiest  congratulations. 

As  it  turns  out,  many  of  these  successful 
companies-including  the  majority  of  the  Fortune 
e-50-have  built  their  e-businesses  on  an 
exceptionally  strong  foundation. 


www.bea.com 


©2000  BEA  Systems,  Inc.  How  business  becomes  e-business  and  BEA  WebLogic  E-Business  Platform 
are  trademarks  and  BEA  and  WebLogic  are  registered  trademarks  of  BEA  Systems.  Inc. 


The  great  e-business  shakeout  is  well  under  way.  For 
those  who  didn’t  make  it,  our  condolences.  At  least 

the  end  was  quick. 


The  BEA  WebLogic®  E-Business  Platform.™ 


This  award-winning  set  of  innovative  software  and 
services  is  uniquely  designed  to  help  businesses 
rapidly  develop  and  launch  advanced  e-commerce 
initiatives.  It’s  an  end-to-end  solution  that  includes 
rich  personalization  and  complete  B2B  integration. 

In  fact,  it’s  now  the  global  standard  by  which  all 
e-commerce  software  is  measured. 


Which  explains  why  it’s  BEA’s  market-leading  platform 
that  powers  Chase  Manhattan,  FedEx,  Amazon.com, 
United  Airlines,  Wells  Fargo,  E*TFIADE  and  over  8,000 
other  successful  e-businesses.  Find  out  how  we  can 
help  yours.  Visit  us  at  www.bea.com. 
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Experience  Counts 


Speaking 

Metaphorically 


BY  DAVE  CLARKE 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  visited  a  website  and  found  you  have  no  idea  where 
you  are  or  what  the  system  is  expecting  you  to  do  next?  It’s  not 
that  the  site  isn’t  designed  well  or  doesn’t  work  as  promised. 
It’s  that  it  just  doesn’t  make  sense  to  you.  My  school-age  neti- 
zen  daughters  summarize  this  experience  with  a  resounding 
“Duuhhh!”  In  my  mind,  this  experience  isn’t  necessarily  a  failure 
of  logic  or  navigation.  The  problem  is  more  fundamental  to  the 
human  experience  with  systems.  It’s  a  problem  of  metaphor. 

Metaphor  is  a  familiar  concept  in  literature.  Merriam- 
Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary  defines  metaphor  as  “a  figure 
of  speech  in  which  a  word  or  phrase  literally  denoting  one  kind 
of  object  or  idea  is  used  in  place  of  another  to  suggest  a  likeness 
or  analogy  between  them.”  In  Ernest  Hemingway’s  novel  A 
Farewell  to  Arms ,  he  uses  rain  as  a  metaphor  to  symbolize 
the  pain  and  sadness  his  characters  feel  as  they  confront  the 
horrors  of  war.  When  building  systems,  designers  often  portray 
the  coded  worlds  they  create  using  metaphor  so  that  they  are 
easily  understood  and  quickly  accepted  by  users. 

So  what  does  metaphor  have  to  do  with  technology?  Well,  if 
you  think  of  metaphor  as  the  intuitive  dimension  of  good  user 
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interface  design  you  might  find  that  your  users  are  happier 
and  more  comfortable.  Good  webpage  designers  know  how 
to  choose  aesthetically  pleasing  combinations  of  graphics,  fonts 
and  colors.  Capable  software  engineers  know  how  to  create 
screens  and  transactions  that  function  properly.  An  effective 
metaphor  makes  a  site  or  system  intuitively  obvious  to  the 
new  user  by  providing  comfortable  and  familiar  surroundings 
that  help  users  quickly  absorb  the  content  of  a  site  or  adapt 
to  the  rules  of  a  system.  Take  the  shopping  cart  used  in  online 
stores,  which  helps  ground  users  by  providing  a  brick-and- 
mortar  object  for  them  to  relate  to.  An  ineffective  metaphor 
makes  the  system  more  difficult  and  less  intuitive  to  under¬ 
stand.  It’s  possible  to  design  visually  attractive  systems  that 
function  correctly  but  still  confuse  and  disappoint  users. 

One  example  of  an  effective  metaphor  from  my  experience 
involves  the  creation  of  a  system  for  a  global  team  of  air  fil- 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  PIETER  HORJUS 


StoraceTek 

www.storagetek.com 


We’re  no  one-trick  pony.  And  after  all  these  years,  the  one  thing  we’ve  learned  is  that 


to  do  storage  right,  you  need  the  perfect  combination  of  tape,  disk  and  open  SAN. 


saving 

you 
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tration  scientists  at  a  company  I  used  to  work  for.  These  users 
were  already  looking  for  a  way  to  catalog  their  knowledge 
and  exchange  new  ideas  on  a  daily  basis.  Because  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  nature  of  their  work,  they  wanted  a  library  for  their 
research  and  reference  work  that  team  members  around  the 
world  could  easily  access.  To  meet  that  requirement,  I  created  a 
Lotus  Notes  library  database  that  was  customized  with  meta¬ 
data  fields  that  allowed  users  to  search  and  index  their  work 
in  ways  they  were  accustomed  to.  This  new  virtual  library 
became  a  metaphor  for  the  physical  libraries  they  used  in  their 
individual  sites.  The  group  was  also  accustomed  to  regularly 
communicating  with  their  scientific  colleagues  over  the 


Designers  have  to  do  the  fundamentals  right. 

A  familiar,  comfy  cyberworld  won’t  make  up 
for  bad  interface  design  or  faulty  system  logic. 


Internet.  To  meet  this  need  for  the  internal  community,  I  chose 
a  Lotus  Notes  discussion  forum  that  mimicked  the  Usenet 
groups  the  team  members  were  familiar  with.  Finally,  I  inte¬ 
grated  the  forum  and  library  so  that  they  were  easy  to  use 
together  as  a  tool  for  daily  collaboration. 

I  worked  closely  with  the  team  leader  in  designing  the  site, 
and  the  leader  made  it  clear  from  the  outset  that  this  tool  was 
the  primary  way  in  which  he  expected  the  team  to  work 
together.  The  tasks  users  were  required  to  perform — checking 
technical  documents  in  and  out,  filing  research  reports,  ask¬ 
ing  and  answering  technical  questions — were  natural  to  them 
and  easier  to  do  electronically  than  on  paper.  The  system  itself, 
because  it  incorporated  so  much  interface  design  input  from 
the  team  leader,  was  intuitive  to  the  team  members  and 
required  little  or  no  training.  Finally,  the  team  leader  recog¬ 
nized  team  members  for  the  contributions  to  the  library  and 
the  forum,  creating  a  peer  reward  mechanism  in  the  system 
itself.  In  just  a  few  weeks,  the  team  was  conducting  virtually 
all  of  its  work  in  the  new  system. 

This  example  showcases  the  elements  of  a  good  metaphor. 
I  created  a  world  that  was  familiar  and  credible  to  the  user 
team.  Users  recognized  activities  the  system  required  them  to 
do  and  found  them  easy  to  perform.  The  system  logic  matched 
the  users’  intuition  with  no  trapdoors  or  hidden  passages. 
Organizational  values,  including  reward  systems,  were  faith¬ 
fully  represented  in  the  system.  Users  even  found  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  (meta-data)  familiar  and  used  properly. 

An  example  of  an  ineffective  metaphor  involved  a  situation 
with  a  similar  system  at  the  same  company.  Scientists  in  another 


group  working  on  proprietary  technology  were  also  accus¬ 
tomed  to  working  with  their  colleagues  around  the  world  and 
regularly  sharing  their  research  reports  and  technology  devel¬ 
opment.  Given  the  success  of  the  earlier  Notes  library  and 
forum  system,  I  decided  to  go  about  this  project  in  the  same 
way.  However,  this  set  of  scientists  was  used  to  working 
together  on  paper  in  a  very  strict  set  of  information  security  pro¬ 
tocols.  They  were  not  accustomed  to  working  via  the  Internet 
because  of  the  perceived  risk  of  sharing  their  information  in 
public,  so  the  metaphor  that  worked  for  the  first  team  didn’t 
work  for  the  second.  In  building  the  system  for  this  team,  I 
failed  to  include  the  key  elements  of  the  team’s  security  proto¬ 
cols  in  the  design.  Consequently,  the 
early  users  of  the  system  felt  that  they 
were  doing  something  wrong  by  violat¬ 
ing  information  security  measures  they 
considered  critical  in  safeguarding  the 
information  they  were  handling.  Because 
the  system  I  presented  them  with  didn’t 
seem  credible  and  supportive  of  their 
work  and  their  values,  the  early  adopters 
never  generated  the  momentum  that  would  draw  other  team 
members  to  the  system,  and  the  system  was  ultimately  shelved. 
The  system  in  this  case  was  better  constructed  than  in  the  first 
example,  but  the  users  didn’t  feel  right  using  it. 

Despite  the  failure  in  my  example,  an  ineffective  metaphor 
won’t  always  kill  a  project.  In  many  cases,  you  can  customize 
software  to  make  it  more  acceptable  to  users,  and  some  sys¬ 
tems  are  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  personalization  that  makes 
the  system  easy  to  tailor  to  individual  users.  Training  can  also 
help  users  understand  a  difficult  system  metaphor.  All  of  these 
techniques,  however,  require  more  time  and  money  to  imple¬ 
ment,  and  this  higher  investment  can  be  avoided  by  choosing 
the  proper  metaphor  from  the  beginning. 

The  use  of  metaphor  is  a  powerful  way  to  relate  new  con¬ 
cepts  to  users.  If  you  choose  one  that  helps  your  customers 
see  your  product  or  service  in  a  familiar  and  sensible  way,  you 
have  a  good  head  start  on  acceptance  of  your  brainchild.  Even 
the  most  creative  metaphor  isn’t  a  cure-all,  though.  Designers 
still  have  to  do  the  fundamentals  right.  A  familiar,  comfy  cyber¬ 
world  won’t  make  up  for  bad  interface  design  or  faulty  sys¬ 
tem  logic.  The  right  combination  of  a  solid  business  model, 
good  system  design  and  a  carefully  crafted  metaphor  will  have 
users  right  where  you  want  them:  attentive,  productive  and 
delighted.  Instead  of  denouncing  you  with  “Duuhhh,”  they’ll 
sing  your  praises  with  “Aaahhh!”  BE] 


Looking  for  a  platform  for  your  ideas?  Send  them  to  platform@cio.com. 
Dave  Clarke  is  director  of  IT  operations  and  infrastructure  for  General 
Motors  North  America. 
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Believe  it  or  not,  there's  a  Network  Service  Provider  that  actually  gives  you  a  choice.  At  BellSouth 


we'll  design  and  customize  a  network  for  your  company  that's  not  only  flexible,  but  also  smarter 
and  more  efficient.  Using  combinations  of  copper,  fiber  and  wireless,  we'll  provide  a  variety  of 
state-of-the-art,  high-speed  services  to  take  your  company  to  the  next  level.  And  we'll  give  you 
ongoing  support  to  keep  you  a  step  ahead  of  the  competition.  So,  are  you  ready  to  order?  Or  do 
you  need  a  few  more  minutes  to  think  about  it? 


All  trademarks  contained  herein  are  the  property  of  BellSouth  Intellectual  Property  Corp.  02000  BellSouth  Corporation 
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Alignment 

Recount 

THE  WORD  ALIGNMENT  HAS  LINEAR  roots  as  “to  bring  into  line 
or  into  correct  relative  position,”  according  to  Webster’s 
dictionary.  This  month,  the  editors  of  CIO  magazine  have 
aligned  the  content  of  this  special  issue  to  address  one  of 
your  most  important  management  dilemmas:  aligning  your 
business  and  technology  strategies. 

With  that  in  mind,  I’m  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  jumping 
off  that  alignment  platform  to  another  one:  How  can  we  align 
our  system  of  electing  a  U.S.  president? 

As  the  107th  Congress  convenes  and  a  new  president  is 
sworn  in  on  Jan.  20,  the  call  for  electoral  reform  has  reached 
a  fever  pitch.  Some  want  to  elect  a  president  solely  by  popular 
vote.  Others  seem  to  think  the  current  system  works  fine. 

No  matter  what  happens,  however,  both  approaches  are 
flawed.  Think  of  your  car,  for  example.  Do  you  throw  out 
your  tires  when  you  align  your  wheels?  Of  course  not.  You  do 
a  little  of  this  and  a  little  of  that,  and  viola,  your  tires  are 
adjusted.  While  Electoral  College  reform  is  certainly  more  com¬ 
plicated  than  tire  alignment,  I  have  an  idea  on  how  we  can  do 
it  while  preserving  the  best  of  both  camps. 

There  are  538  votes  in  the  Electoral  College.  On  Nov.  7, 
2000,  about  102  million  Americans  participated  in  the  presi¬ 
dential  general  election.  My  solution  is  this:  For  any  given  pres¬ 
idential  election,  divide  the  total  number  of  Americans  voting  by 


the  538  electoral  votes  (from  the  recent  election  each  electoral 
vote  would  represent  191,871  votes).  Next,  divide  the  total 
number  of  votes  from  each  state  by  the  191,871  total  (this  num¬ 
ber  would  fluctuate  from  election  to  election),  and  this  gives  you 
the  number  of  electoral  votes  that  state  earned  in  the  election. 

The  reason  I  like  this  approach  is  because  it  bases  a  state’s 
electoral  votes  on  the  number  of  people  who  actually  vote.  The 
more  voters,  the  greater  the  number  of  electoral  votes.  For 
example,  California  currently  has  54  electoral  votes;  under  my 
proposal  and  using  my  formula,  it  would  have  54.5.  Florida 
now  has  25  electoral  votes;  using  my  formula,  the  state  would 
get  31.  And  New  York,  which  has  33  electoral  votes,  would 
receive  32.6.  (For  a  complete  look  at  how  all  the  states  break 
down  under  my  plan,  visit  unvw.cio.com/printlinks  and  click  on 
my  column  for  this  issue.) 

Another  upside  to  my  approach  is  this:  It  nukes  network 
broadcasts  the  night  of  the  election  because  no  one  would  be 
able  to  tally  the  results  until  a  total  vote  for  the  entire  nation 
has  been  tabulated. 

What  do  you  think  of  this  attempt  to  realign  the  electoral  and 
popular  vote?  Hey,  if  you  like  it,  send  it  to  a  congressman  or 
senator  representing  your  state.  You  can  find  their  e-mail 
addresses  at  unvw.house.gov. 
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Liebert's  new  powerdigm  - 
using  tailored  solutions  to  deliver  high  9's. 
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As  more  companies  rely  on  technology  to  drive  their  business,  they  begin  to  demand 
more  of  the  people  who  specify  critical  systems.  Today's  business  can  no  longer  afford 
a  moment  of  downtime.  Relying  on  the  "old"  paradigm  of  the  utility  grid  simply  won’t 
deliver  the  reliability  you  need.  Electrical  equipment  needs  clean,  ultra-reliable  power. 
High  9's  and  then  some.  In  other  words,  you  need  Liebert. 

We're  utilizing  over  30  years  of  experience  protecting  critical  systems  to  create  a  new 
"powerdigm"  -  a  world  with  incredibly  clean,  dependable  power.  We  deliver  this  new 
paradigm  in  a  variety  of  forms  -  from  on-line  UPSs  to  three-phase  power  protection  to 
unique  AC/DC  hybrid  solutions.  But  our  comprehensive  approach  doesn't  stop  there. 

It  also  includes  our  precision  air  products,  as  well  as  remote  site  monitoring  and  the 
world's  largest  service  organization. 

For  more  information,  visit  us  at  www.isp3.liebert.com. 


800-877-9222  dept.  ISP3 


www.isp3.liebert.com 
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Results 

When  you  bring  in 


The  Technical  Resource  Connection,  Inc. 


to  deliver  software  solutions  to  your  business  problems, 
define  your  enterprise  architecture,  or  build  e-business 
solutions,  be  prepared  for  results. 

The  Results:  We  deliver  what  you  expect. 

On  time.  Within  budget.  Faster.  No  surprises.  Working. 

The  Long-Term  Benefits:  Improved  business. 

More  reliable.  Scalable.  Flexible.  Competitive. 

That's  because  TRC  focuses  on 

solving  your  business  problems 
using  our 

SolutionThread™ 
architecture-driven 
software  development  methodology. 
TRC  has  applied  its  methodology  to  architect  and  deliver  a 
variety  of  successful  large-scale  applications,  among  them: 

•  e-business  infrastructures  in  the  real-estate  services, 
insurance,  and  financial  services  industries 

•  product  ordering  systems  in  the  insurance  and 
telecommunications  industries 

•  enterprise  architecture  definitions  in  the  banking, 
financial  services,  and  insurance  industries 

•  trading  systems  in  the  banking  and 
financial  services  industries 

•  customer  care,  work  management  (workflow),  and 
product  distribution  software  in  the  retail,  pharmacy, 
telecommunications,  and  financial  services  industries 


Our  service  offerings  include: 

•  Architecture-Driven  Software  Development 

•  Rapid  Internet  Development 

•  Enterprise  Architecture  Definition 

•  Project  Assessments 

•  Technology  Consulting 

•  Training 


Our  technical  expertise  includes: 

•  CORBA,  EJB,  MOM,  application  servers  and  other 
middleware  technologies 

•  Java  and  C++ 

•  RDBMS  and  OODBMS 

•  Web  servers,  XML,  XSL 

•  Microsoft  COM+,  MTS,  MSMQ 


For  details  about  TRC’s  SolutionThread™  methodology, 
request  your  FREE  “Guide  to  Architecting  Distributed  Computing”  from  results@trcinc.com 


To  learn  how  The  Technical  Resource  Connection  can  meet  your  expectations — and  get  results — 

visit  www.trcinc.com, 

or  call  1-800-TRC-2992,  ext.  3029# 

For  job  opportunities,  send  resumes  tojobs@trcinc.com. 

12320  Racetrack  Road 
Tampa,  Florida  33626 

The  Technical  Resource  Connection,  Inc.  is  a  Wholly  Owned  Subsidiary  of  Perot  Systems  Corporation 
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Designer’s  Notebook 


What  is  a  gap?  A  gap  is  nothing,  and  how  do  you  represent  nothing?  That  was  one  of 
the  biggest  challenges  we  faced  in  conceptualizing  and  designing  the  cover  and  much 
of  the  opening  art  for  the  feature  articles  in  this  special  issue. 

Working  on  special  issues  is  particularly  challeng¬ 
ing  because  you  have  to  brainstorm  on  a  theme. 
Creating  a  central  theme  for  the  whole  issue  to 
revolve  around  is  a  great  way  to  present  a  visual 
package,  even  when  the  theme  is  something  as 
abstract  and  challenging  to  visualize  as  alignment 
and  closing  the  gap.  For  the  cover,  we  chose  to 
illustrate  this  intangible  notion  using  two  figures 
pushing  the  letters  closer  to  show  the  two  sides 
working  together  to  close  the  gap. 

Since  the  concept  and  theme  of  this  issue  is  quite  abstract,  we  tried  to  use  a  level 
of  artwork  that  wasn’t  too  abstract.  In  “Memo  From  the  CFO,”  for  example,  we  use 
photographs  and  illustrations  of  people,  since  the  piece  is  about  communication 
between  the  CFO  and  the  CIO.  It  all  comes  down  to  people. 

That’s  one  of  the  main  reasons  I  like  working  on  these  types  of  issues— the  people. 

I  work  with  a  team  of  four  designers.  We  all  have  to  see  the  issue  and  the  concepts  at 
the  same  visual  level.  We  all  have  to  coordinate  our  design  concepts  and  philosophies. 
This  gives  the  package  a  streamlined  look,  but  every  designer  adds  a  personal  touch. 

It  comes  together  on  a  design  and  visual  level,  but  each  element  is  a  little  different. 
Like  the  people  who  put  it  together,  each  has  its  own  personality.  -Kaajal  Asher 
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Without  Ajilon  it  might  be.  If  you've  been  trying  to  secure  your 
network  alone,  there's  a  chance  you've  been  pretty  wound  up. 

But  with  Ajilon,  you  can  relax.  Our  Information  and  System 
Security  (ISS)  Practice  bundles  services  to  preserve  the  availability, 
confidentiality  and  integrity  of  your  information.  As  recognized 
leaders  in  their  fields,  our  ISS  professionals  can  assess  your 
company's  level  of  risk  and  implement  solutions  to  wrap  up  your 
security  issues.  Call  an  Ajilon  professional  at  800-995-6277. 
We'll  untangle  your  options  and  help  you  unwind. 


AJILON. 

INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY  SERVICES 

www.ajilon.com/security 
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risk  management  vulnerability  assessments  e-commerce  health  systems  security  regulatory  compliance  support 
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THE  WORLD  OF  GRAHAM  AND  EVA  AT  NORTH  AMERICA’S  FIFTH  LARGEST 
UNIVERSITY.  A  WORLD  WHERE  STUDENT  DATA  WAS  REALLY  UPTIGHT 
ABOUT  MONOLITHIC  HR  SYSTEMS.  A  WORLD  WHERE  THEY  GOT  THE  DATA 
AND  THE  SYSTEMS  TO  TALK  TO  EACH  OTHER  IN  A  FAR  OUT  45  DAYS  BY 
INTEGRATING  SAP™  R/3te  WITH  DB2®  WITH  MINIMAL  CUSTOM  CODING. 
IMAGINE  PEACE  BETWEEN  YOUR  SYSTEMS.  PEACE  FOR  YOUR  IT  STAFF.  AND 

PEACE  OF  MIND  FOR  YOU.  DIG? 
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Why  settle  for  mere  parts  when  you  can  have  a  fully  integrated  eCRM  solution? 


In  customer  relationship  management,  parts  are 
not  parts.  Only  parts  that  fit  together  seamlessly 
elevate  customer  service  to  a  work  of  art. 
j  As  new  communication  channels  emerge,  every 
I  .  part  of  your  CRM  must  work  together  perfectly. 

/  Because  no  matter  how  a  customer  contacts  you  - 
e-mail,  voice,  fax  -  you  must  respond  promptly 
or  face  losing  a  customer. 


There’s  one  company  who  can  offer  a  fully-integrated,  fully- 
proven  eCRM  solution.  It's  Quintus. 


Quintus’  eCRM  solution  provides  a  single  integrated  view 
of  customers  across  all  channels  -  e-mail  management, 
web-enabled  contact  centers,  Voice  over  IP,  CTI  and  more. 
Customers  receive  the  service  they’ve  come  to  expect, 
in  the  time  frame  they’ve  come  to  demand,  in  any  way 
they  choose  to  make  contact.  Period. 

More  than  500  companies  including  Mercata.com,  United 
Airlines,  Ashford.com  and  Ticketmaster  already  use  Quintus. 
Shouldn’t  you?  Contact  us  at  www.quintus.com, 
1-877-eContact,  or  sales@quintus.com. 


Quintus 

Turn  the  e-generation  into  loyal  customers. 


©  2000  Quintus  Corporation.  All  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  holders.  Famous  sculpture  photographed  in  Tuscany  by  James  Cotier. 


PRAHALAD 


C.K.  Prahalad  is  a  renowned  corporate 
strategist  as  well  as  chairman  and  cofounder 
of  San  Diego-based  Praja,  which  specializes 
in  finding  new  ways  to  experience  content  on 
any  Web-enabled  device.  He’s  written  exten¬ 
sively  on  core  competency  and  global  strategy. 

CIO:  If,  as  you  say,  the  document-oriented 
Web  has  reached  its  ultimate  usefulness, 
where  should  the  Internet  go  from  here? 
Prahalad:  If  we  want  more  people  to  use 
the  power  of  the  Internet,  we  have  to  move 
away  from  an  information-oriented  view  of 
the  Web  into  an  experience-oriented  view. 
That’s  a  tremendous  opportunity  for  collab¬ 
oration  and  for  connecting  people  across 
cultures.  [But]  if  you  want  to  provide  expe¬ 
rience,  how  you  present  information  is  quite 
critical.  For  instance,  [Praja  provided  the 
technology  to  host]  a  Russia-U.S.  Internet 
Physics  Olympiad  among  students  in 
Seattle,  San  Diego,  St.  Petersburg  and 
Novosibirsk,  a  town  in  Siberia.  Teams  of 
both  U.S.  and  Russian  students  competed 
with  each  other  under  time  pressure.  We 
presented  the  questions  in  both  languages. 


[To  transcend  language,]  we  made  sure  that 
the  students  could  also  see  a  [streaming] 
video  of  the  experiment.  And  we  had  back¬ 
ups  to  account  for  the  differing  technical 
infrastructures.  This  approach  is  going  to 
create  a  very  different  world  where  connec¬ 
tivity  has  real  meaning. 

Aren’t  globalized  websites  already  bridging 
the  language  and  culture  gap? 

Just  translating  the  Web  into  multiple  lan¬ 
guages  is  not  enough.  [It]  still  assumes  that 
people  who  are  using  it  are  very  literate.  How 
do  you  get  people  who  cannot  read  to  par¬ 
ticipate?  People  think  beyond  just  keywords, 
yet  databases,  websites  and  search  engines  are 
structured  only  that  way.  For  example,  instead 
of  typing  in  a  keyword  for  location,  can  we 
use  a  map,  which  is  much  more  universal? 
We  need  to  go  from  just  the  ability  to  search 
for  information  to  the  creation  of  knowledge 
and  insight  that  people  can  act  on. 


What  are  some  challenges  and  drawbacks  to 
this  paradigm  shift? 

The  first  challenge  is  to  make  the  Internet 
device-independent  and  accessible  to  those 
with  broadband  access  or  in  remote  places 
with  only  handheld  devices.  Second,  the 
interface  has  to  be  extremely  user-friendly. 
We  should  be  able  to  look  at  complex  issues 
in  an  easily  visualized  form  so  that  [users] 
don’t  have  be  highly  trained.  Third,  we  need 
to  get  a  universal,  iconic  interface  such  as 
the  signs  you  see  in  airports  so  that  people  do 
not  have  to  know  any  specific  language.  It 
is  going  to  take  some  effort  and  a  lot  of 
evangelizing  before  the  shift  from  an  infor¬ 
mation-oriented  view  of  the  Web  to  an  expe¬ 
rience-oriented  view  is  widely  accepted.  FTP1 

Debby  Young  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Framingham, 
Mass.  E-mail  interview@cio.com  to  share  your 
thoughts  on  Internet  evolution. 
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Virtually 


EMC 

where  information  lives 


Since  information  has  become  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  business, 
it’s  even  more  important  to  base  your  information  infrastructure  on  EMC  storage. 
EMC  pioneered  interoperability  testing,  so  you  have  immediate 
and  seamless  connectivity  to  data  throughout  the  entire  enterprise. 

And  when  you  become  EMC  Proven",  it  tells  everyone  from  customers  to 
investors  that  you  adhere  to  the  best  practices.  Practices  that  mean 
your  critical  information  is  not  only  safe  and  reliable,  but  also  accessible. 


EM 


PROVEN 


of  the  world’s  critical  information  lives  on  EMC. 


to  join  forces  to  become  an  even  stronger  business? 

Contact  us  at  EMC.com/ebusiness 


SERVERS 
MEMORY 


YOU  WANT  TO  BE  CONFIDENT  THAT  YOU  MADE  THE  RIGHT  CHOICE  when  choosing 
memory  for  your  servers.  You  demand  outstanding  performance  with  minimum  downtime, 
but  you  also  expect  the  best  price.  You  demand  out-of-the-box  quality  and  reliability. 
With  Kingston®  memory,  you  get  it  all  —  and  a  lifetime  warranty.  Dependability  is  designed  and  built  into  every  Kingston 
memory  module.  Quality  components,  comprehensive  testing,  plus  13  years  experience  ensures  proven,  compatible  and 
guaranteed  solutions.  Get  the  ideal  solution  from  the  most  respected  memory  company.  Call  your  Kingston 
representative  today  at  (800)  259-9405  or  visit  www.kingston.com/server  to  learn  more  about  our  server  memory. 
Already  using  Kingston?  Sit  back  and  bask  in  the  glow  of  a  wise  move. 
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